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FOREWORD 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS 

By the late Sir GEORGE WHITE M.P. (of Norwich) 

Are the business openings in the country fewer than foipnerly? In my opinion the 
opportunities for commercial success were never so great. The young man of to-day 
is far better off here than in many countries on the Continent, especially compared with 
Oerrttany. In the latter country his career is determined for him years before his 
education is finished, without reference to his inclinations and capacity. In the pro- 
fessions promotion is very slow and badly remunerated, so that I do not think the 
German young man in any way superior in business to our own people. ^ 

But, on the other liand, we are becoming very much alive to the importance of 
training in business. In most of our large towns facilities are now gjven for self- 
improvement as never before, in connection with technical schools and continuation 
classes. So that success to-day depends very largely on how our business young men 
utilize'these advantages. It is, I often think, a matter of how they employ their leisure 
time, whether they fritter it away, or* spend it in acquiring additional knowledge. If 
in the latter way, success comes quicker. Above all, there must be the keenness to seize 
opportunities as they come along. 

In my own factory I always endeavour to impress upon young lads the necessity - 
of doing something to improve their position. In some cases I arrange for them to 
get off earlier in the day to attend classes, and this endeavour to better their position 
is not infrequently crowned with success. Too often in our large businesses the ten- 
dency, I am afraid, is for employees to consider they should do only what thpy are paid 
for instead of really doing their utmost and qualifying for better positions. The 
greatest thing that determines success is a capacity for doing one’s best in whatever 
position one is placed. We may feel sometimes that our work does not get the reward 
it deserves, and chafe under the want of recognition; but if we have the determination* 
to serve as we would wish to be served, and do our best to bring about the success 
of whatever concern has our thought, we are bound ultimately to make a position of 
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more importance. Workers should be ready to seize the opportunity which presents 
itself, because in whatever position you are there is always room for someone who 
can do a little better than someone else. However selfish an employer may be, in 
his own interest, if he is a man of the world and a man of judgment, he is bound 
to recognize that it is to his advantage as well as yours that your work should be 
sooner or later recognized. 

In business nothing comes amiss in the way of acquired knowledge. For example, 
how few of our business men have gone to the trouble of learning foreign languages. 
Nowadays it is very important to know at least French and German, yet how many 
firms we find engaging foreigners to conduct their foreign business because our men 
have not used their opportunities to fit themselves for these positions. 

It is often objected that to-day the multiplication of shops owned by one firm 
acts detrimentally to the prospects of the small tradesman. What I think is that such 
shops find pasitions for our young business men which are practically equal to if not 
better than what they would have in small shops of which they were masters them- 
selves. Of course, I quite recognize that the small proprietor is likely to take more 
interest in his own shop than another person s, and try to work up a sound business 
by his own industry and prudence. On the other side of the picture, the multiplication 
of large businesses finds lucrative situations for managers and foremen, that would not 
otherwise be open to them if the business they were in was a small one. ^ 

I always feel that there is a good position for anyone to-day who can do something 
better than anyone else. What I mean is that for the man who tries to do more than his 
bjre duty there is success awaiting. He may be in an office or factory with a great 
many more men, all of equal ability. All may perform their allotted tasks with satis- 
faction, but t<) that man •who can do a bit better what the others are doing there is 
always a steady and prosperous future. What tells is character, a qualification absolutely 
indispensable in business to-day, in spite of whah is said to the contrary. There is 
nothing more calculated to lead to success than starting off in life with a clean sheet 
in regard to character. * 

I am not one of those who believe we as a country are being ousted by other 
nations. I think that if we place Within easy reach of our young people opportunities 
for self-improvement, and these opportunities are fairly used, there is no fear of our not 
holding our own. The conditions here are, in my judgment, still better than in other 
countries. These conditions develop physical energy and bring power which, if culti- 
vated properly, will enable us to compete on equal terms. In many of our most impor- 
tant branches of industry we are ahead of most other countries, although their educa- 
tional advantages are being very largely used. If in anything, we suffer from too close 
attention to i-ecreations. I am a firm believer in all healthy outdoor occupations, but 
these should not be carried to the excess sometimes observable. This, in my opinion, 
% the only weak spot in our armour, and unless we are disposed to limit our^ recreations 
to some extent, oui foreign competitors might one day Overtake us in the realm of 
commerce. 
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With regard to the relationship between ‘employer and employee, I believe that, 
though this is not of the same nature as in days gone by, the position to-day is one^ 
of greater justice and equality, and is likely still to improve if the workers will continue 
to give the best thaUis in them to the work in which they are engaged. 

Success in any business depends largely upon the man in it having a definite 
purj^se. We have too many purposeless workers. Aim at something tangible and 
definite, and employ your whole energies to reach it, always keeping a clean record. To 
have recourse to dubious methods, even if they look promising for a time, always spells 
failure in the end. But with hard work and straightforward dealing a man will 
eventually “ get there ”, as the saying is. And in my opinion there never was a time 
when the opportunities in business were so promising. 
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lDtrodvoto>y^Begutrftti<m---Trftii8f6r<>f ft Ship— Mortgageft>-Name and Nationality-Measurement 
and Tonnage— Maritime Lien— The Employment of the Ship— Ship’s Agents— Forms* 


INTRODUCTORY 


Ships are a very special class of property. Owner- 
ship of a ship does not pass by delivery, and the 
purchaser of a foreign ship may find himself sub- 
ject to foreign law. Under British law ships are 
persAial property. Property is acquired either by 
construction, purchase, or capture as lawful prize. 
By payment of instalments ownership may vest 
in the employer during construction, and the 
terms of the building contract will provide for 
this. Builders have a possessory lien on the ship 
for payments due to ^em. In the absence of 
agreement before registration ownership is pre- 
sumed to be in the builder. Construction has 
been already dealt with in Chapter 1 of this 
Part ^The circumstances under whiclf a ship 
may become prize is part of international law. 
Capture can only take place during war, anfl for 
an effective transfer the ship must subsequently 
be condemned as a prize by a competent Court 
in a port of the belli^rent State. (See Part III, 
Chapter XXm) 

The under which property may pass 

by puTqha^ is dMdt with later on. The Merchant 
Shipping 1894^ ^ longest of all the statutes 
of the a divided into fourteen parts, which 
deal with ^e vari^ aspects of shippings and is 
referred in this and other chapters as "the 


Act”. There ares also amending Acts and Begu^ 
lations made under the Acts. 

The owners of a British ship fie usually part 
owners, as tenants in common, not partners, al- 
though there may be joint ownership in a par- 
ticular share or shares. 

The employment of the ship is decided upon by 
a majority of the owners, but if a minority dissent 
their interests are protected. They are sailed 
from any liability in the venture, and are entitled 
to a bond for the v|lue or return of the ship. The 
Admiralty Court has power to sdttle disputes be- 
tween part owners, and may direct a ship to be 
sold, even on the application of minority owners. 

A British ship must be owned wholly by quali- 
fied persons, namely, either natural-bom British 
subjects or those made so by naturalization or by 
denization, or corporate bodies with their principi^ 
place of business in the British Dominions. If an 
alien becomes entitled to any intersst^ the ship 
loses its certificate. 

Provision is made for guardians or committees 
to act for persons interested in a ship who are 
under incapacity. 

A beneficial owner, o^er than a mortgagee, is 
liable as well as the registered owner to pecuniary 
penalties imposed by the Acts. * 


REGISTRATION 


* . f. - - ' every Britidi 

^ it not be recog- 
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United Kingdom or within some British possesslbn 
where the managing owners are resident^ and ships 
not exceeding 30 tons burden and not haiing a 
^ole or fix^ deok» employed solely in fishing or 
trading coastwise on the shores of Newfoundland, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or on the bordering 
Canadian coasts, are exempt from registry. 

Begistrars are constituted at the various ports: 
in the United Kingdom they are the chief .<^fficen 
of Customs; in ot^r places the governor, the port 
officer, or othw official. Every registrar must 
keep a register l^k and duly make entries. 

property in the ship is divided into 64 
shares, and not more than 64 owners are to be 
registered at the same time, though not more 
than five people may be registered as joint owners 
of a ship^ and are then considered as constituting 
one person. A corporation may be registered as 
owner. 

^ Beneficial title may exist apart from registrar 
iion, but no notice of trust is entered upon the 
register. As between the immediate parties a 
trimt may be enforced or prpteibted. 

Survey 

Before registry, every British ship is surveyed 
by a surveyor of ships and her tonnage ascer- 
tained. (See p. 6 and Chapter IV of this Part.) 
The surveyor grants a certificate, which must be 
dsiivered to the registrar before registry. 

Marks c 

Every ship before registry must be marked per- 
manently and conspicuously to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Trade, with her name on each of her 
bows, and the name and port of registry on her 
stem in the required letters; her official number 
and number denoting registered tonnage must be 
cut on her main beam, and a scale of feet denot- 
ing her draught of water on each side of her stem 
and on her stem post in letters of the required 

The BoaM of Trade may exempt certain ships 
from these requirements, and fishing boats are 
subject to special conditions. (See Chapter IV 
of this Part.) Penalties are imposed for inac- 
curacies, al&rations, obliterations, Ac. 

Declaration of Ownership 

• Before registration, a declaration is required 
to made and signed as to ownership, ^ving 
piiijdidars of qtmWcaUcHl to owu^ boiiditiQtis 
mm of the master, afid holding of 
mra, and stating ihat no unqualifiM ptam iii 


entitled to any interest In addition, on the first 
registry of a ship, evidence is required as to 
various matters, including the builders’ certiflcate 
of a British^^iult diip; and the same of a foreign 
ship unless the time and place of her building are 
declared to be unknown or a buildm’ certificate 
cannot be procured, when a bill of sale must be 
produced; and in the case of a ship condemned, 
an official copy of the condemnatioir-is required 

Particulars Registered 

The registrar enters in the register book par- 
ticulars of the name of the ship and port to which 
she belongs, the details in the surveyor’s certificate, 
particulars respecting the origin cd the ship, and 
the name and description of her registered owner 
or owne]^ and the proportion in uhich they share. 
The registrar retains the documents in his pos- 
session. 

Certificate of Registry 

On completion of the regujtry the registrar 
grants a certificate of registry, whfth must only 
be used for the lawful navigation of the ship, and 
must not be detained from the person enfitled. 
The improper use of the certificate is a misde-r 
meanour, and subjects the ship to forfeiture. ^ 

A new certificate can be granted, under certain 
conditions, on the delivery up of the old one, or in 
the event of its loss or destructionu 
Change of master or ownership must be endorsed 
on the certificate. The certificate of a fhip which 
is lost or captured or ceases to be British-own^ 
must be delivered up to the registrar. Every 
owner fiiust give notice of such loss or change to 
the registrar, and the registry in his book*ismen 
closdi, except as to unsatisfi^ mortgages. 

Provisional certificates are issued ly consular 
officers for ships becoming Britidi-^wn^ abroad; 
and temporary passes in lieu of certificaleB are 
issued under special circomstanrM 
In case of doubt as to the,regilstmtibn;<rf a ship, 
a Commissioner of Customs may dirM a registrar 
to require evidence of its title fio be mfifiiiefed aa 
a British ship, and if SatisfacWi^ evideiiM it not 
forthcoming the ship may be forfeited. 

Alteration^ 

Alterations in a ship in resparii of tcffiiiiage and 
description must be tegistdiped in a^oeord^ with 
ae regulars, or ^ Mp tmM to be 

Min ae 
of 
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TRANSFER 

A registered ship or any share in it can pnly 
be transferred by bill of sale, otherwise the We 
of a ship is subji^ to the ordinary conditions as 
in the case of sale of goods. The bill of sale most 
contain the description of the ship as in the sur- 
veyor's certificate or some other sufficient descrip- 
tio^to the satisfaction of the re^trar, and must 
be in the statutory form. (See Form 1, p. 9.) No 
srnmp is required. 

Where a transfer takes place, the transferee to 
be entitled as registered owner must sign a declara- 
tion of transfer, containing a statement of his 
qualification to own a British ship, and a declara- 
tion that to the best of his knowledge and belief 
no unqualified person is entitled as owner to any 
legal or ben^chd interest Thedulyexecutedbillof 
sale must be produced to the registrar oitthe port 
of registry with the declaration, and he thereupon 
enters up the transfw and endorses the bill of sale. 


Returns by Registfur 

B^trars in thb ITnit^ Kingdom are requbfed 
tpmake monthly mturns, ai^ aveiyotiie^ 
penofiicid returns, to the Begistmr'Qeneial of 
Shipping and Seamen of all registries, triwfeis, 
transmissions, mcsrtgagee, and other dealings, and 
the names of ^rsons concerned and other par- 
ticttiars, as required. Qnl February and 1 August 
every registrar in the United Kingdom must fnr* 
nish a fist of all shi]^ registered at their ports, 
and of those registrations whidk Wve been trana* 
ferred or cancelled since the last return. 

Forgery of material documents is a felony, anfi 
making a false declaration before the registm a 
misdemeanour. 


OF A SHIP 

Where property in a ship, or a share in it, is 
transmitted by the marriage, death, or bankruptcy 
of the registerec^ owner, or by other lawful means 
other than transfer, a declaration of transmi^on 
must be made with the required proof. If a per^ 
son who succeeds is not qualified to own a British 
ship^ a sale may be prescribed by the Court and 
the proceeds paid to the persons entitled. On the 
application of an interested person the Court may 
prohibit for a time any dealing with a ship or 
share. 

It will be observed from the form of a biff of 
sale (p. 9) that with the ship is transferred 
"her boats, guns,* ammunition, ^mall arms, and 
appurtenances”. 

Under certain circumstances a British ship i$ 
liable to forfeiture, e.g. if the owner is not British, 
or if an illegal use is made of the certificate or flag. 
Certain other offences are noticed hereafter. 


MORTGAGES 


A morig^ of a ship must be in the form pre- 
scribed th^ Aci (See Form 2, p. 11.) In 
priority mortgages must be regis- 
tered, a^d are reeordi^ in order of productionj 
apd entrire are a|re made of the discharge of the 
nlortgago^ are entitled to priority ac- 

cording t0 the datec^ record and not of the mort- 
£^ge,butjre Wturehiheimmed^ registra- 

to validate the mortgage. 

W as owner. He has 

^ SIS& het t akee - T Mw se ffs ii on he 






inconsistent with the sufficiency of the mor^jagee’s 
security he can take possession, although there is 
no actW defaplt on the mortgagor’s part Hb 
security is not affected by the bankruptcy of the 
owner. 

A mortgage may be transferred in^e form pre- 
scribed by ^e Act and the interest of the mort- 
gagee may pass on death, or bankruptcy, or by 
other lawful means, when duly authenticated by 
a declaration. . 

: CertsficatM of Moitgage and Sate 

It may often happen that a srie mr 
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a ship is effected away from the port of r^atry. 
A registered owner who desires to deal with the 
ship out of the country in which the port of 
registry is may obtain from the registrar a cer- 
tificate of mortgage or sale which enables someone 
else to act for the owner. The owner must first 
state to the registrar certain particulars, including 
the name of the person by whom the power is to 
be exercised, the maximum amount of a mortgage 
charge or minimum price at which a sale is to be 
made, if fixed, the place where the power is to be 
exercised or a declaration that it may be exercised 
anywhere, and the limit of time during which the 
power is to be in force. 

NAME AND 

Name 

The ship must always be described by its regis- 
tered name. Any change re(iuires the permission 
of the Board of Trade, and must be duly made in 
the register book, the ship's certificate, and on tlie 
ship's bows and stern. The Board of Trade may 
refuse a name already in use or one calculated to 
deceive. 

National Character and Flag 

Before a clearance or transire of any ship is 
granted by the Customs, the master must declare 
the name of the nation to which she belongs. A 
ship attempting to proceed t(^ sea without such 
clearance may b^ detained. 

A ship unduly assuming the British flag is liable 
to forfeiture, and a British ship concealing its 
character or assuming a foreign character is liable 

MEASUREMENT 

Before registration, the tonnage of every ship 
must be ascertained. 

Rules are provided by the Act for the measure- 
ment of a ship and tonnage (secs. 77-87 and 
Schedule II). Allowance is made for engine-room 
spacte, and deductions are made from the metisure- 
ment of the tonnage in respect of space for the 
accommodatj^m of master, seamen, and appren- 


Such a certificate must contain a statement 
of the particulars required to be entered in the 
register book, and an enumeration of any regis- 
tered mortgages or certificates affecting the ship. 
Rules are prescribed as to the method in which 
the certificate of mortgage* may be exercised and 
as to the effect it will have. Rules are also pre- 
scribed with regard to certificates of sale, Mfjiich 
must be of the entire ship. In the case of loss of 
the certificate of mortgage or sale, the registrar, 
with the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs, 
may issue a new certificate or direct entries in the 
register book. A certificate may be revoked by 
the owner giving notice in writing to the registrar. 

NATIONALITY 

to forfeiture, and in the latter case the master is 
guilty of a misdemeanour. The interest of an 
un(iualified person in a British ship is subject to 
forfeiture. 

The red ensign usually worn by merchant ships 
is the proi)er national colour for all ships and 
boats l>elongiiig to any British subject, except His 
Majesty’s ships or boats or others’ allowed by 
the Admiralty. The carrying of improper colg,;irs 
is subject to a fine not exceeding £500. ** 

A British ship must hoist the national colours, 
on a signal from one of His Majesty’s ships, on 
entering or leaving any foreign port; and if of 
50 tons gross tonnage or upwards, on entering or 
leaving any British port. In default the master 
is liable to a penalty of £100. This does not apply 
to fishing boats. 

Forfeiture proceedings may be taken by any 
naval or military officers, officers of Customs, and 
Consulaf officers. 

AND TONNAGE 

tices; space used exclusively for the working of 
the helm, capstan, or anchor gear, or keeping 
charts, signals, <fec.; space occupied by donkey 
engine and boiler if connected with main pumps; 
space adapted (other than a double bottom) for 
water ballast; and in the case of a sailing ship 
storage sparse for sails, and for certain special 
cases. 


MARITIME LIEN 


Maritime lien has been recognized by the laws 
of most nations. In some cases foreign law gives 
a lien on the ship for debts contracted by the 
master for necessaries. There is not under British 
law an implied lien on the ship for repairs and 


necessaries; there must be an express agreement. 
But a statutory lien has been given in the case of 
master’s and seamen’s wages, salvage, and damages 
due to collision. (See also Chapters III, V, and 
VIII of this Part.) 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE SHIP 


The owners themselves, although as we have 
seen the majority have^a deciding voice, are often 
not engaged actually in employing the ship. That 
may be in the hands of a part owner, managing 
owngr or ship’s husband (as he is called), or other 
agent. In the case of a shipping company it is of 


course in the hands of the directors and managers. 

The owners of a general ship are liable as com- 
mon carriers (see Part V, Chapter V) to the cargo 
owners, and to strangers for damage caused to 
the ship see Chapter VI, as t*) passengers see 
Chapter IV of this Part. 


SHIP'S AGENTS 


In connection with shipping special forms of 
agency arise, although in the absence of agree- 
ment or established custom the ordinary rules of 
principal and agent apply, as stated in Part III, 
Chapter II. In days gone by a much wider lati- 
tude was necessarily allowed to agents for a ship 
than to other classes of agents, in consequence of 
the difficulty of communicating with their prin- 
cipals, who might be in another part of the world, 
separated from them by weeks or months. But 
ocean cables have changed all this, and it is prob- 
able that thdl*e are few cases in which a master 
or other shipping agent is called upon to act from 
necRsity because he cannot take the immediate 
instructions of his owners. 

Irhe principal classes of agents are the managing 
owner, appointed by and acting for the other 
owners of the ship, or the ship’s husband, the 
broker, and the master. 

Managing Owner 

A managing owner is usually appointed by the 
owners as general agent for the employment of 
the shl^. The name and address of the managing 
owner of every ship registered at a port ifi the 
United Kingdom must be registered at the Custom 
House of that port; or if there is no managing 
owner, then the name of the ship’s husband or 
other person to whom the management is en- 
trusted must be registered, and he is under the 
same obligations as a managing owner. The 
penalty for default is £100. 

The duties of a managing owner include the 
arrangements as to the employment, equipment, 
and repair of the ship, and payment of the ship’s 
accounts, the engagement of the crew, and gene- 
rally as to navigation, loading and discharge of 
the ship, which latter operations are, of course, 
carried out by those specially responsible. A man- 
aging owner should be appoint^ under written 
terms clearly setting out what his authority is, 
but in the absence ^ any such authority he can 
pledge his coH)wners’ Oredit for necessary repairs 


where he cannot consult them. He would have 
to show very special circumstances to bind them 
by a loan which he had contracted. Unless he has 
express instructions to the contrary, a managing 
owner has power to enter into a charter with 
its necessary incidents, but he cannot vary or 
cancel a charter which has already been entered 
into. He cannot assign the whole freight to secure 
advances made to him. 

§ 

Ship’s Husband 

A ship’s husband is a conficlential agent ap- 
pointed by the owners with duties similar to those 
of a managing owner. He is usually a part owner. 

Brokers 

• 

Ship brokers are engaged either in the sale of 
ships or in securing freight. They may be spe- 
cially engaged to act in connectian with a certain 
charter or voyage, or may be the general brokers 
for a ship or shipping line ; the terms of engage- 
ment in every case being clearly laid down. 
Brokers are generally remunerated by commis- 
sion. Brokers employed for loading have the 
duty of collecting the freight, entering and clear- 
ing the ship, and dealing with Customs where a 
ship is not chartered. Where the whole of the 
ship’s cargo is not provided for, it is the duty • 
of the brokers to advertise for cargo and arrange 
the terms, issue bills of lading, <kc. 

Insurance Brokers 

Insurance brokers are agents foP negotiating 
the insurance of ships and adjustment of claims. 
They have a lien on the policy for the premium 
and their commission. (See also Chapter IX of 
this Part.) 

The Master 

The master as mariner is considered elsewhere 
(see Chapter HI of this Part), but aa agent of 
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the shipowners, and in certain cases of the cacgo 
owners, he has very important functions. The 
master is appointed by the majority of the owners, 
with due regard to the general interest and re- 
quirements. fie must give his full time and atten- 
tion, and make no profits beyond those agreed—a 
possible exception is that by long usage known 
as primage. This is a small percentage or other 
gratuity payable by the freighter to the master, 
unless the latter has agreed that it shall be pay- 
able to the owners. 

The master contracts as agent for the owners, 
but he is also personally liable on his own con- 
tract. It is not usual for the master to enter into 
a charter party, but if he is in a foreign port and 
cannot communicate with his owners, an act done 
without any suspicion of fraud would bind the 
owners, fiis contract, if the assent of the owners 
were given, will be binding when made elsewhere. 
He binds the owners by his contracts for repairs 
and necessaries, having an implied authority to 
pledge their credit for these purposes; but his 
authority to borrow money for ^ther purposes of 
the ship is very limited if the owner has an agent 
at the port or near. Generally a master can only 
pledge the owners’ credit when his necessity is 
very great and he has no opportunity of com- 
municating with them, and then only for neces- 
saries. 

The master has little authority when the ship 
is in port, and he will generally find his instruc- 
tio%s awaiting him on arrival at a port. Before 
arrival he could not enter into an advance agree- 
ment by writing nor has he hny power to vary 
a charter. He can only do things necessary for 
the carrying of it out. He has authority to sign 
bills of lading for goods actually received, primia 
fade as agent of the registered owner, and even 
on change of ownership till suspended. He should 
not sign the bill of lading in his own name, for 
that would make him personally liable. (See 
also Chapter VI of this Part.) 

On the voyage a master has duties both as agent 
for the owner of the ship and the owners of the 
cargo, and to a certain extent he has power to 
bind both. Where he is not specially directed to 
the contrary, he sometimes has an agency arising 
from necessity when called upon to act in special 
circumstancas and he cannot obtain in.structions 
from his owner. He can then do what a prudent 
man would do under the circumstances who was 
acting in good faith. He has no right to deal 
with the cargo otherwise than in accordance with 
iSie terms of the contract, without making every 
effort to communicate with the owners. His ordi- 
nary duty is to take care of the goods and adopt 
every reasonable means for preventing their loss 


or damage, so that they may delivered in due 
course. But» in the case of ^rishable goods, if 
they are in danger of loss and cannot be stored, 
or have been damaged so that to carry them to 
their destinatiDn would be impossible or useless 
and the only prudent cdurse is to dispose of 
themt he sell them in whole or part. Extreme 
caution must then be exercised. In the pame 
way, if the vessel is hindered by obstacles which 
cannot be overcome, he may be justified in tran- 
shipping tl^e goods to another vessel. 

Bottomry and Respondentia 

Under exceptional circumstances, when the 
voyage cannot otherwise be completed and it is 
the only possible course to take, the master may 
raise money on the ship, or if the owner’s credit is 
exhausted he may raise money on the cargo, either 
by sale of part or by a loan on the security of the 
cargo. His duty to the cargo overrides that to 
the ship, and he must only resort to the cargo for 
the purpose of raising money when the shipowner’s 
credit is exhausted. 

A master under necessity, and wlftn he cannot 
communicate with the owners, may borrow on the 
security of the ship by bottomry bond^ engapng 
on behalf of the owners for the repayment of 
principal and interest if the ship shall arrive s^fe 
at the port of destination. By a contract of 
respondentia a loan is secured on the cargo which 
is or has been laden. Both of these contracts 
difler from loans made on mere personal security, 
which are repayable in any event. The bond 
need not be in any particular form. It will 
mention the necessity for the loan and contain an 
undertaking to complete the voyage, binding the 
master, his representatives, and goods, afid'the 
ship, ^tackle, <kc., and freight to repay the amount 
advanced with the agreed interest within so many 
days after arrival. It will generally provide that 
if the ship does not not arrive the loan and in- 
terest shall not bo recoverable. 

A respondentia bond (contracted for the benefit 
of the cargo) will charge the cargo in a similar 
way. 

It is nocessaiy that the master, if possible, 
should communicate with his owners, or cargo 
owners, as the case may be, and he must be 
acting under necessity and unable to raise money 
on his personal credit. It is therefore the duty of 
the lender to make enquiry and satisfy himself 
that the advance is sought 6ona fids and under 
stress of circumstances. In any case the bond 
must be conditional on the maritime risk; that 
is, the money is only payable if the sUp or the 
cargo on which it is secured arrives safely. It is 
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the law of the ship’s flag which governs the 
master’s contract. 

Jettison 

Under stress of circuiSistances the master has 
also authority to jettison the whole or part of 
' the c%rgo, in such a case acting as agent for 
the cargo owner, and under the necessity of 
the circumotances taking the only prudent course. 
He may choose among the cargo w{|at shall 
be sacrificed. If there was no necessity to 
sacrifice the cargo, he would be held to have 
acted as agent for the shipowner, who would be 
liable for his acts and answerable for the loss to 


the 45argo owner. (See also Chapter VI of this 
Part) 

It is also the master’s duty to collect the general 
average contribution, or to retain the cargo until 
the amount is paid or tendered or secured, and he 
must furnish all cargo owners with accounts and 
particulars necessary for the average adjustment 
(See also Chapter IX of this Part.) 

Substituted Master 

A substituted master^ if properly appointed to 
act in default of the master, may do what a master 
would be justified in doing under the circum- 
stances. 


FORMS 

Form i: Bill of Sale 


Offlcial Number. 

Name of Ship. 

Numberf Date, and Port of Registry. 





Number, Date, and Port of previous Registry (if any). 


Whether British or 
Foreign buUt. 

Whether a Sailing or Steam 
Ship; and If a 

Steam Ship, how propelled. 

Where buUt 

When built. 

Name and Address of Builders. 






No. qf Docks 

No. of Masts 
Rigged ... 
Stern 

Build 

Galleries ... 

Hoad 

Framework and 
description of 

vessel 

No. of Bulkheads 

No. of Water-bal- 
last Tanks and 
their capacity 
in tons ... ! 

Length from forepart of Stem, under the bowsprit, to the 

aft side of the Head of the Stem -post 

LengPh at quarter of depth from top of weather deck at 

aide amidships to bottom of keel 

Mainbreadth to outside of Plank 

Depth in Hold from Tonnage Deck to Ceiling at Midships 
Depth in Hold from Upper Deck to Ceiling at Midships 

in the case of three Decks and upwards 

Depth from top of Beam amidships to top of Keel 

Depth from top of Deck at side amidships to bottom of 

Keel 

Round of Beam 

Length of Engine Room, if any 

Feet. 

Tenths. 


PARTIOXJLARS OF DISPLACEMENT 
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PARTICULARS OF ENGINES (ir aki) 


No. of 
Euginos. 

Desorlption. 

Whether British 
or 

Foreign made. 

When 

made. 

Name and 
Address 
of Makers. 

No. of and 
Diameter of 
Cylindera. 

Len^h 

Stroke. 

N. H. P., 

I. H. 

Speed of Ship. 


Engines. 


Engines. 

Engines. 



w 


Boilers. 

Number 

Iron or Steel 

Pressure when loaded 


Boilers. 

Boilers. 

< 





PARTICULARS OF TONNAGE 


Gross tonnage. 


No. of 
Tons 


Deductions Allowed. 


No. of 
Tons. 


Under Tonnage Deck 

Closed-in Spaces above the Tonnage Deck, if any : 
Space or Spaces between Deck. . . 

Poop ^ 

Forecastle 

Roundhouse 

Other Closed -in Spaces, Spaces for Machinery, 
Light and Xir, if any 


On account of Space required for Propelling 

Power 

On account of Spaces occupied by Seamen or 
Apprentices, and appropriated to their use, 
and certified under the regulations scheduled 
to this Act. These Spaces are th^ follow- 
ing, viz.: — 

On account of space used exclusively for accom- 
modation of master, for the working of the 4 
helm, the capstan, and the anchor gear, or for 
keeping the charts, signals, and other instru- 
ments of navigation, and boatswain’s stores, 
and for space occupied by donkey engine and 
boiler, and in case of sailing ships for space 
used for storage of sails 


Gross Tonnage ^ 

Reductions as per Contra 

Registered Tonnage 


Cubic Metres. 


Total Deductions ... 


* ^ in consideration 

of the sum of )aid to f by 

the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, transfer shares in the ship above 

particularly described, and in her boats, guns, ammunition, small arms, and appurtenances, 

to the said 

Further X the said for § 

heirs covenant with the said 

II assigns, that IT have power to transfer in manner aforesaid the 

premises hereinbefore expressed to be transferred, and that the same are free from incum- 


btances ** 

In witness whereof ha.... 

hereunto subscribed 

name 

and affixed seal this 

hundred and 

... day of 



} 


^ *‘I” or ‘‘we.’’ 

t“Me" or '‘us.*’ 

t “I” OP “we.” 

I “Myself and nny" or 
“ourselves and our 

II “His," “her,” or 
“their." 

t “I "or “we." 

** If there be any sub- 
sisting Mor4nieo> 01* out- 
standing Certificate of 
Mortgage, add “save as 
“ appears by the Begistry 
“of the said Ship". 

Note.- A Purchaser of 
a Registered British Vessel 
does not obtain a complete 
title aotil the Bill of Sale 
has been recorded at the 
Fort of Registry of the 
Ship; and neglect of this 
precaution may entail 
serious consequenoei. 


Elxecuted by the above-named 
in the presence of 
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% Form a: Mortgage of Ship 

[IukH detoripiion of ship and partievlars as in Bill of Sale] 


TO SECURE PRINCIPAL SUM AND INTEREST 


{•)t the undersigned in consideration 

of this day lent to (^) by 

do hereby for («) and (<*) heirs, covenant with the said 

firstly That (») 09(^) heirs, executors, or administrators, 

will pay to the said the said sum of 

together with interest thereon at the rate of per cent per annum on the 

day of (0 next ; and secondly, that if the said principal sum is not paid on 

the said day (») or (‘^) heirs, executors, or administrators, will, during 

such time as the same or any part thereof remains unpaid, pay to the said 

interest on the whole or such part thereof as may for the time 

being remain unpaid, at the rate of per cent per annum, by equal half-yearly 

payments on the day of and day of 

in every year; and for better securing to the said the repayment 

in manner aforesaid of the said principal sum and interest hereby mortgage to 

the said shares, of which (®) the Owner 

in the Ship above particularly described, and in her boats, guns, 

ammunition, small arms, and appurtenances. Lastly, (») for (<^) and (^) 

heirs, covenant ^v^h the said and assigns that 

(») ha power to mortgage in manner aforesaid the above-mentioned shares, 

and t^i^ the same are free from incumbrances (») 

In witness whereof (*) ha hereto suliscribed ('^) name 

and affixed (<*) seal this day of One thousand 

nine hundred and 


Executed by the above-named 
in the presence of 


} 




“I" or “we " 
“ Me ” or “ us 


(®) “Myself" or “our- 
selves." 


8 


“My** or “our." 
“lam" or “we are " 


(0 Insert the day fixed 
for payment of principal 
as above. 


(i) If any prior incum- 
brance add, “sa\e os ap- 
“ pears by the Registry of 
“the said Ship”. 

NOTK.— The prompt re- 

K * ‘ itlon of a Mortgage 
at the FoH of Regis- 
try of the Ship is essential 
to the security of Uie Mort- 
gagee, as H Mortgage tokes 
its priority from tTie date 
of pi'oduction for registry, 
not from the date of the iti- 
strument 



CHAPTER HI 

MASTER AND SEAMEN 

Maeter and Officers — Seamen— The Official Log— Administrative Bodies— The Merchant Service as a Career 


MASTER AND OFFICERS 


The master as agent of the owners has already 
been considered. It now becomes necessary to 
consider his qualifications as master mariner, his 
command and navigation of the ship, and control 
of the crew anli all those on board. It is obvious 
that special qualifications, apart from the certifi- 
cate which the law demands, are needed from 
one in a position, not only of great trust, but 
demanding powers of application throughout the 
jvhole engagement and of the utmost resolution 
and courage in the event of emergency. These 
qualificiitions are required in only a slightly less 
degree in all ^le other officers of the ship, from 
the first mate downwards. The appointment of 
the master, as we have seen, is with the majority 
of the owners. On a sudden vacancy the first 
mate succeeds for the time. 

The duties of the master to liis owners are first 
and always to secure the safety of the ship, to 
avoid injury and to undertake repairs when neces- 
sary, and repel all attacks upon her from within 
or without. He must take a pilot on board when 
required (see Chapter V of this Part), and he 
must observe other requirements of the law, as, 
for example, the keeping of the log (see p. 17). 

The master’s authority on board extends over 
the crew and passengers. He may be dismissed 
by the (^ners under his agreement or for vio- 
lation of it. A master may also be removed, or 
his competency enquired into by the Court, and 
his certificate may be suspended or cancelled by 
the Board of Trade, or by a Wreck Commissioner 
after a casualty. (See Chapter V of this Part.) 

A master for his wages and disbursements has 
his claim against the owners and also a lien on 
the ship. His claim for wages comes after that 


of the seamen and before any other claims, unless 
he has made himself personally liable. 

The Merchant Shipping Act describes the stan- 
dard of qualification as follows • 

Every British foreign - going ship, and every 
British home-trade passenger ship, when gdmg to 
sea from any place in the United Kingdom, and 
every foreign steamship carrying passenger® be- 
tween places in the United Kingdom, must be 
provided with duly certificated officers. In any 
case there must be a duly certificated master, and, 
if the ship is of 100 tons or upwards, at least one 
additional officer holding a certificate not lower 
than that of mate in the case of a home-trade pas- 
senger ship, second mate in the case of a foreign- 
going* sailing ship of not more than 200 tons, or 
only mate in the case of any other forcfigil-going 
ship. If the ship is a foreign-going ship and 
carries more than one mate, there must be at 
least a first and second mate duly certificated; 
and if the ship is a foreign-going steamship of 
100 nominal h.p. or upwards, at least two engineers, 
one first class and the other first or second class, 
duly certificated. Such a ship of less than 100 
nominal h.p., or a sea-going home-trade passenger 
steamship, must have at least one first- or second- 
class engineer duly certificated. It is in practice 
quite common for mates to hold masters’certificates. 

If any person having been engaged as officer 
goes to sea without being duly certificated, or 
employs an uncertificated person as officer, he is 
liable to a penalty of £50. 

“ Foreign-going ship” includes every ship em- 
ployed in trading or going between some place or 
places in the United Kingdom and places beyond 
the limits, that is, the coasts of the United King- 
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dom, the Channel Islands, and Isle of Man, and 
the continent of Europe between the River Elbe 
and Brest inclusive. 

** Home -trade ship'' includes every ship em- 
ployed in trading or goi^g within the limits of 
the United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, and 
Jsle of Man, and the continent of Europe between 
the Ki>K)r Elbe and Brest inclusive. 

Training and Certificates 

• 

Certificates of competency are granted in the 
following grades: — 

Master of a foreign-going ship; first mate of a 
foreign-going ship ; second mate of a foreign-going 
ship; only mate of a foreign-going ship ; master of 
a homo-trade passenger ship; mate of a home- 
trade passenger ship; first-class engineer; second- 
class engineer. 

An extra-master's certificate is the highest. 
The certificate for a foreign-going passenger ship 


is of higher grade than the certificate for a home- 
trade ship, and entitles the holder to go to sea 
in the corresponding capacity in the home-trade 
ship, but the converse does not hold. For the 
purpose of granting certificates examinations are 
usually held by the local Marine Boards at their 
respective ports, under rules made by the Board 
of Trade. For granting certificates to engineers, 
however, the examinations are held as the Board 
of Trade directs. Certain naval officers arc en- 
titled to certificates without examination. 

Certificates are in duplicate, one part being de- 
livered to the person entitled and the other pre- 
served by the Registrar-General or other person 
appointed. 

Provisions are made for the granting of certifi- 
cates in the Colonies. Certificates of competency 
must be produced to the authorities. Forgery of, 
and false representation as to, and fraudulent use 
of certificates arc misdemeanours. (See further 
as to Training and Certificates, pp. 18, sqq,\ 


SEAMEN 


Apprenticeship 

Special provisions are contained in the Act re- 
lating to apprenticeship of boys to the sea service, 
and of pauper boys by Boards of Guardians and 
others. The indenture of apprenticeship must be 
executed in duplicate, is exempt from stamp duty, 
and must be recorded by the Registrar -General. 
The master of a foreign-going ship must produce 
the apprentice to the superintendent before whom 
^the crew are engaged before sailing from the 
United Kngdom, • 

Licences to Supply Seamen 

In order to secure that fair treatment shall 
always be given to merchant seamen it has been 
provided that their engagement shall take place 
before a public official, and that persons who act as 
agents for the procuring of crews shall be licensed. 

Licences may be granted to such persons by the 
Board of Trade to engage or supply seamen or 
apprentices for merchant ships in the United 
Kingdom. Penalties are imposed for acting with- 
out a licence. No remuneration other than the 
authorized fees can be demanded or received by 
the person from the seamen or apprentices for 
finding employment 

Engagement of Seamen 

The master of every aldpi except those of less 


than 80 tons registered tonnage, exclusively em- 
ployed in trading between different ports of the 
United Kingdom, must enter into an agreement 
with every member of the crew, as required by 
the Act. There is also an implied term in the 
agreement or “ship's articles" that all reasonably 
means have been taken to ensure the seaworthi- 
ness of the ship for the voyage. This cannot 
be affected by any ^jgreement to • the contrary. 
Carr)ring any seaman to sea without an agree- 
ment subjects the master of a foreign-going ship, 
and the master or owner of a home-trade ship, 
to a fine of £5. The agreement must be in the 
form approved by the Board of Trade, and must 
be dated at the time of the first signature, and 
first signed by the master and then by the sea- 
man. It must contain particulars of the nature 
and probable duration of the voyage or engage- 
ment, or the maximum period of the voyage or 
engagement, and the places to which it extends; 
number and description of the crew, si)ecifying 
how many are engaged as sailors; time at which 
each seaman is to be on board or begin work, and 
the capacity in which he is to serve ; wages of each 
seaman ; scale of provisions ; regulations as to con- 
duct on board; fines, Ac., as approved by the 
Board of Trade. The agreement must be framed 
so as to admit of stipulations respecting the ad- 
vance and allotment of wages. 

The agreement with the crew made in the 
United Kingdom, in the case of foreign -going 
ships, must be signed by each seaman in the 
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presence of, and attested by, a superintendent of 
a Mercantile Marine Office, after it has been, read 
and explained. One part of the duplicate agree- 
ment must be retained by the superintendent and 
the other delivered to the master. There may 
be agreements for the voyage and running agree- 
ments. A seaman must not be engaged in the 
British Isles, or any port between the Elbe and 
Brest, who does not know sufficient English to 
understand the necessary orders. Provision is 
also made for the engagement of substitutes, and 
for the endorsement of running agreements on 
return to port. 

As regards home -trade ships, the agreement 
may be made either for service in a particular 
ship or in two or more ships belonging to the same 
owner, the names of the ships and the nature of 
the service being specified. If the crew are not 
engaged before a superintendent the master, or 
the owner in the case of service in two or more 
ships, before the ship puts to sea or as soon 
after as possible, must cause the agreement to 
be read and explained to each seaman before he 
signs. There is a restriction as to the time of 
service in the case of ships of more than 80 tons 
burden, * 

Changes in the crew of foreign-going ships must 
be notified to the nearest superintendent by the 
master. 

After the due execution of the agreements for 
the crew a certificate is granted to the master 
t)y the superintendent, and he must produce it 
to the officer of Customs before proceeding to 

sea. ,, *• 

As a definite statement of the intended voyage 

must be given in the agreement, deviation from 
the course laid down, unless within a (qualified 
alternative, will relieve the seamen from their 
agreement, and so when the agreed time is ex- 
ceeded. In a similar way, if the number of hands 
is reduced to an unreasonable crew, the agreement 
is invalidated. 

The master of a foreign-going ship must within 
forty- eight hours after arrival at a final port of 
destination in the United Kingdom, or upon the 
discharge of the crew, deliver his agreement with 
the crew to the superintendent and obtain a cer- 
tificate of that delivery; othermse the Customs 
will not^lcar the ship inwards. Failure to de- 
liver the agreement without a reasonable cause is 
an offence. 

The master or owner of a home-trade ship of 
more than 80 tons burden must within twenty- 
• one days after 30 June and 31 December deliver 
to the superintendent every agreement with the 
crew made within the six months preceding, and 
obtain a certificate. The ship will be detained 


unless the certificate is produced, and non-com- 
pliance without a reasonable cause is an offence. 

A copy of every agreement must be accessible to 
the crew. Punishments are provided for forgery 
and falsification. Alterations when made must 
be witnessed. Seamen are not bound in any 
proceedings to produce the original agreement. 

Seamen abroad are engaged before acBritisn 
Consular officer or superintendent or officer of 
Customs. 

Special provisions apply to agreements with 
lascars, and stipulate for their return to the East 

Rating and Discharge of Seamen 

A seaman is not entitled to the rating of A.B. 
unless he has served at sea for three years before 
the mast, but the employment of fishermen in 
registered decked fishing vessels only counts as 
sea service up to the period of two years of that 
employment The rating of A.B. is only granted 
after at least one yeaFs sea service in a trading 
vesvsel, in addition to two or more years’ service 
ou such fishing vessels. Service is proved by cer- 
tificates of discharge or of serviA issued by the 
Registrar-General or in other satisfactory.ways. 
(See also page 21.) ^ 

A seaman serving in a British foreign -going 
ship, discharged in the United Kingdom on the 
termination of his engagement, must be discharged 
in the presence of a superintendent A certifi- 
cate of discharge must be given to the seaman by 
the master, specifying length of service, and the 
master must return his certificiite of competency 
to every certificated officer. The master must 
make and sign a report of the character, conduct, , 
and (qualifications of the seaman discharged before 
a superintendent, or make a statement that he 
declines to give any opinion. Making a false re- 
IK)rt or forged certificate is a misdemeanour. 

Payment of Wages 

When a seaman is discharged before a super- 
intendent in the United Kingdom, ho must gene- 
rally receive his wages through or in the presence 
of the superintendent. The master must deliver 
a wages account. Deductions are only allowed 
which have been duly entered in a book during 
the voyage. In the case of a foreign-going ship, 
except where seamen have agreed to be wholly 
compensated by share of profits, provisions are 
made as to the time of payments cm account and 
final settlements; and other provisions in the case 
of home- trade ships; and for the settloment of 
disputes by a superintendent where the amount 
does not exceed or otherwise by agreement 
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Advance and Allotment of Wages 

Stipulations may be made in the required agree- 
ment for the advance of wages, and for the allot- 
ment of a seaman’s wages, in accordance with 

regulfttions. 

Stipulations as to the allotment of any part of 
m seaman’s wages during his absence for the benefit 
of relafives or to be paid into savings banks must 
be inserted in the agreement. Allotment notes 
must be in the approved form. 

Facilities are given for remitting seameifs wages 
by money order issued by superintendents, and 
seamen’s savings banks may be maintained by the 
Board of Trade* 

Right to Wages 

A seaman^s right to wages and provisions begins 
when he commences work, or at the time speci' 
fied in the agreement for the commencement or 
his presence on board. Wages accrue monthly. 

A seaman has a lien on the ship for earnings. 
He cannot forfeit it or abandon his right to sal- 
vagfj by agreemant. The right to wages does not 
dcpicnd on earning a freight^ but a seaman who 
does not, in case of wreck or loss of the ship, exert 
himself to the utmost loses his claim to wages. 
Where service abruptly terminates through 
wreck or loss of the ship or a seaman being left ^ 
on shore for unfitness or inability, he is entitled | 
to wages to the time of such termination. Wlicn ] 
on a voyage to New York the ship had to put 
back for repairs in consequence of a collision just 
after leaving Southampton and the certificate was 
suspended for two months this was held to be 
* “a wreck”. Seamen wore only entitled to jvages 
to the 'time they were discharged on the vessel 
going back to Southampton {The Olympic 
Wa^ do not accrue during refusal to work or 
imprisonment, and are forfeited by desertion, 
quitting the ship before time, or misconduct, or if 
illness is caused by the seaman’s own default ; and 
a seaman’s wages may be forfeited to meet a fine 
incurred by the ship through his desertion. For- 
feiture of wages may, however, be waived by a 
master taking the seaman on again. 

A seaman improperly discharged is entitled to 
compensation. 

Wages due or accruing due to a seaman or 
apprentice are not subject to attachment or 
arrestment from any Court or to assignment or 
sale. 

A seamaa or apprentice, or a person on his be- 
half duly authori^ by him, may sue for wages 
not exceeding £fiO in a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction. Ptooeediiigs must not be instituted in 


any /^perior Court, unless the owner of the ship 
is bankrupt or the ship is under arrest or sold 
by the authority of the Court, or a Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction refers the claim, or where 
neither owner nor master resides within twenty 
miles of the place where the seaman or apprentice 
is discharged. 

Where the engagement is to terminate in the 
United Kingdom, a seaman cannot sue in any 
Court abroad, unless he is discharged with the 
required sanction or consent of the master, or 
proves ill-usage such as to warrant reasonable 
apprehension of danger to his life on board. In 
such cases of misconduct or default of the master 
or owner, the seaman may recover compensation 
in addition to wages. 

The Court has power in any dispute between 
owner or master and seaman or apprentice to 
rescind the contract on terms. 

Property of Seamen 

The property of ^seaman or apprentice who has 
died on the voyage is to be taken charge of by the 
master and the particulars duly entered in the log 
book. His effects may be sold by auction at the 
mast or otherwise. 

The master must report the death at the nearest 
port to the British Consular officer or officer of 
Customs, giving such account as is required of the 
seaman’s property. Property of a deceased sea- 
man left abroad but not on board the ship if 
taken in charge by the chief officer of Customs 
for a British possessidn, or British (Jonsular officer 
at any other place. These officials have similar 
powers of disposition. 

The Act also provides for the recovery of wages 
or property of seamen lost with their ship or 
dying at home, and for disposal by the Board 
of Trade, subject to any valid will made by the 
seaman. A seaman actually at sea may dispose 
of his personal property by word of mouth; but 
as to money or effects in the hands of the Board 
of Trade, a written instrument made in the pre- 
sence of and witnessed by the master or first or 
only mate, if on board, or by two official witnesses 
if on land, is required. (As to Wills, see Part III, 

Chapter XIII.) i. v . j 

Creditors cannot claim payment of debts 
out of a deceased seaman’s property if they accrued 
more than three years before the death or if demand 
is not made within two years after death. The 
Board of Trade may, after six years, if no claim is 
made to any decea^ seaman’s property, devote it 
to the Exchequer. 

Poor-law relief of seamen^s families may be 
charg^ on a certain proportion of their wages. 
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Destitute Seamen 

Penalties are incurred if masters of ships leave 
Asiatic or African seamen in distress in the United 
Kingdom, and provisions are made for the relief 
of destitute lascars, and generally governing the 
discharge of seamen in foreign countries and their 
repatriation. Penalties are imposed for forcing 
seamen on shore or leaving them behind. 

Distressed Seamen 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1906, contains pro- 
visions for dealing with the wages and effects of 
seamen of a British ship left behind out of the 
British Islands. International agreements are in 
force with certain foreign countries for mutual 
assistance to distressed seamen. The master must 
not discharge a seaman at any place out of the 
United Kingdom, except at a port in the country 
where he was shipped, without the sanction of the 
proper authority, and seamen must be repatriated 
on termination of their service at a foreign port. 

In certain cases masters can be compelled to 
take home distressed seamen, and expenses of relief 
may be recoveted from the ship ; otherwise the ex- 
penses are paid out of public moneys. 

Compensation for Accidents 

The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, ex- 
1:ended the rights of “workmen'' to seamen, in- 
cluding masters and apprentices injured in the sea 
service and sej, fishing serviou, and pilots. 

Seamen must be workmen within the Act- - 
that is, persons employed in earning not more 
than £260 a year or working manually, &c. (See 
generally Part III, Chapter X.) They must be- 
long to the crew of a ship registered in the United 
Kingdom, or one owned or managed in the United 
Kingdom, and not to the crew of a profit-sharing 
fishing vessel. The Act has special provisions for 
•the service of notices, making of claims and pay- 
ments, and amount of comi^ensation. Otherwise, 
the conditions as to compensation for injuries or 
death are the same as in the case of other work- 
men. Death must be proved to have been due to 
accident. 

^ Health Insurance 

The National Insurance Act, 1911, contains 
special provisions as to masters, seamen, and ap- 
prentices to the sea service and sea fishing service. 
As the Merchant Shipping Acts provide that sea- 
men engaged in the foreign trade (not the home 
trade and coasting trade) must when ill be main- 
tained and medically treated and paid full wages 


by the owner, seamen do not require, when on 
active service, the medicak, sickness, or disable- 
ment benefits which are general under the Act. 
The employed and employers' contributions are 
each reduc^ by Id, a week, and every four weekly 
contributions paid in ^any calendar year count 
as five. Seamen are entitled to the maternity 
benefit and sanatorium benefit at all tinyta, andF^ 
while at home to the medical, sickness, and dis- 
ablement benefits. In addition, they are entitled 
to Lon^ Service pensions. It is the duty of 
the Board of Trade to form under the Act the 
Seamen's National Insurance Society, which was 
designed to cover the special interests of masters 
and seamen, but not to the exclusion of other 
Societies. In the home and coasting trade the 
ordinary provisions of the Act apply. 

Foreign seamen are not insured, but in order 
that there shall be no preference, employers* con- 
tributions are payable in respect of them, and 
enure to the benefit of British Seamen. 

Volunteering for Royal Navy 

Seamen may leave the ship to volunteer for the 
Royal Navy, a stipulation in an agreement that 
they shall not do so being void and an offence. 

Provisions, Health, and Accommo- 
dation 

The Act enables a crew to make a complaint as 
to the supply of provisions and water to ofiicers 
of H.M. ships, Consular officers, superintendents, 
and others. Compensation to seamen may be 
ordered in the case of short or bad provisions. 

Thq Merchant Shipping Act, 1906 (First Schedule), 
provides a statutory scale of provisions* which is 
implied in agreements with the crew, and which 
may be varied by Order in Council. The master 
may be fined for failure. An inspector may in- 
spect any provisions or water intended for the 
crow of any British ship, and detain the ship if he 
finds a deficiency. Where possible, inspection must 
take place before the provisions or water are shipped. 
Penalties may be imposed upon the master. 

Every British foreign-going ship of 1000 tons 
and upwards gross tonnage must be provided 
with a duly certificated cook. 

The Board of Trade regulations as to medicines, 
medical stores, anti -scorbutics, &c., must bo ob- 
served. The medical inspector of the port inspects 
to see if the required medicines are provided. 

The medical inspection of seamen is provided 
for. The provisions . and water fot the crew of 
ships trading from the United Kingdom through 
the Sues Canal or round the Gape of Good Hope 
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or Cape Horn are inspected according to regula- 
tions. • 

The expense of medical attendance of seamen, 
not due to the seaman’s own fault, is to be borne 
by the owner. Every foreign-going ship with one 
hundred persons or more tn board must carry a 
duly qualified medical practitioner. 

Tlccommodation for Seamen 

The accommodation for seamen in a British ship 
must be not less than 120 cubic feet, 15 superficial 
feet, and otherwise in accordance with the regula- 
tions. 

A master must give facilities to a seaman who 
has expressed his wish to make a complaint to the 
authorities either at once or on arrival iu port. 

Protection of Seamen 

In addition to the protection of their wages and 
property, seamen arc protected from imposition 
from the fact that an assignment or sale prior to 
its accrual of salvage payable to them is invalid. 
No debt above fije shillings is recoverable till the 
c/)nclusion of service. Other provisions protect 


them and their property from fraud or duress^ 
or overcharges by lodging-house keepers. 

Discipline 

The ordinary rules for good conduct on board 
ship must be observed by seamen, and punish- 
ment for their breach may be awarded. Ii\ the 
case of the more serious offences provisions are 
contained in the Act. Master, seamen, or appren- 
tices for misconduct endangering life or the ship^ 
for desertion or absence without leave, and for 
other offences against discipline, damaging ships^ 
embezzling stores, or smuggling, are punishable. 
Penalties are also imposed on stowaways or de- 
serters from other ships. 

Fraudulent or criminal acts of the master or 
crew against the owners are punishable by the 
criminal law. 

Barratry is a breach of duty with criminal or 
fraudulent intent endangering the ship, as by 
running ashore or engaging in smuggling without 
the knowledge of the owners. 

Wilful destructiorf or damage to the ship or any 
part, and failure to resist enemies, are other un- 
usual offences. 


THE OFFICIAL LOG 


An official log must be kept in every ship, ex- 
cept in ships exclusively trading between ports on 
the Scottish coast, in the form approved by the 
Board of Trade. Every entry must be signed by 
the master and by the mate or some other of the 
^(Tcw', in the case of illness by the surgeon, and in 
the case of wages by the seaman or officer autho- 
rized. Entries must be made in the log book of 
every conviction of a member of the crew, with tjie 
punishment inflicted, and of every offence which 
it is intended to prosecute or which is punished 
on board. There must also be entered a state- 
ment of the conduct, character, and qualification 
of each of the crew, or of any illness or injury 
happening to the crew, or any marriage taking 


place on board; the name of every member or ap^ 
prentice who ceases to be a member of the crew.® 
Various other entries must be made with regard 
to wages and property, as well as an entry as to 
every collision, and any other mattets directed to- 
be entered. A line is imposed for failure to keep 
the log book, or for tlestroyiiig or mutilating or 
rendering illegible any entry. Log books must 
be delivered to the sui)eriutendent of Mercantile 
Marine within forty -eight hours of a foreign-going 
ship’s arrival at her final port of destination in 
the United Kingdom, and in the case of a transfer 
of a ship or her loss must be sent home. Log 
books of home-trade ships must be transmitted 
half-yearly. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BODIES 


Local Marine Boards 

These Boards, for carrying the Act into effect 
under the superintendence of the Board of 
Trade, are set up at various ports and other 
places in the United Kingdom, and must report 
and muke returns to the Board of Trade as 
required. 

VOL. VIL / 


Mercantile Marine Offices^ 

A Mercantile Marine Office, with the necessary 
staff, is maintained at every port in the United 
Kingdom where there is a local Marine Board, or 
may be established otherwise as the Board of 
Trfiide directs. Superintendents of Mercantile 
Marine Offices, as w^e have seen, must afford 

91 
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facilities for engaging seamen by keeping regis- 
ters, must superintend and facilitate their engage- 
ment and disciharge, facilitate apprenticeships, and 
perform other duties relating to seamen, without 
taking any remuneration. 

General Register and Record Office 
of Seamen 

The General Register and Record Office of Sea- 
men is maintained in London at Tower Hill, E., 
by the Board of Trade, under the control of the 
Registrar -General of Shipping and Seamen and 
his staff, who keep the register of all i3crsons who 
serve in ships subject to the Act. The informa- 


tion must be forwarded by the masters of foreign- 
going ships and home-tfade ships as required. 
Returns of births and deaths in British ships and 
of transfers or losses must be made by masters, and 
are forwarded to the Registrar-General of Births 
and Deaths. 

Voluntary Societies 

It is well known that a number of voluntary 
and philanthropic societies for the benefit of 
merchSnt seamen exist, and that sailors’ insti- 
tutes, clubs, homes, and rests are maintained in 
most ports. Local authorities in ports may grant 
sites for sailors’ homes. 


THE MERCHANT SERVICE AS A CAREER 


Whatever may have been the case in the ])ast, 
there is no denying that the opj)ortunities of 
obtaining a competence in the executive branch 
afloat are not very great no>y. The conditions of 
emi)loyment afloat have altered so much within 
the last quarter of a century, that it cannot be 
said that the merchant service affords many op- 
|:)ortunities for a satisfactory and well-paid career, 
though what constitutes this is a matter of com- 
parison and opinion. The introduction of the 
electric telegraph, and the very general adoption 
of the steamship for commercial purposes, have 
^tended to cut. down the emoluments of ciiptaina, 
officers, and men. Before it was possible to ob- 
tain communication between almost any two ports 
by means of ^he telegraph, much had to be left to 
the discretion of the ship’s captain, who was not 
only the chief navigating oflficer but also the 
owner’s agent, and on his business ability and 
the arrangements he was able to make depended 
very largely the succe.ss of the voyage. In the 
days when those conditions prevailed, freights were 
much higher than they are now, and a ship often 
paid for herself in two or three voyages. Com- 
petition, though keen in respect to the number 
of vessels, was confined to vessels of moderate 
dimensions, mostly sailing ships of less than a 
thousand tons net register, but it Lad not then 
led to the extraordinarily poor freights which 
have ^evailed on most trade routes in recent 
years. At one time the practice existed of per- 
mitting a certain amount of space to be utilized 
by the master, mates, and crew for trading on 
their own account, and the lowneas of wages to 
the lower grades was compensated for by the gain 
resulting from this personal trading. This custom, 
thanks to time-tables for idlings, large steamships, 
keen competition, and the steady growth of the 


coTnj>etition of foreign shipping, has long since 
died out. Now, the whole management of the 
adventure — to use the old term — is done at the 
offices ashore, and the ship, as a carrier of goods, 
has to keep to the time-table, while captain, 
officers, engineers, and crew are paid salaries 
which arc calculated to the day. 

As to the advisability of adopting vseafaring as 
an occupation, much depends ui)on temperament, 
which intlecd probably plays a more important 
part in this connection than in the case r>f most 
other professions. Unless a man ha^ the seafaring 
instinct, the call of the sea, in him, he will never 
make a really successful sailor either as navigator 
or seaman, though he may by dint of perseverance 
attain to the command of a steamer or sailing 
ship. Without the necessary temperament he wil^ 
prol|pbly consider a life at sea to be little else than 
ill-paid drudgery, but other circumstaneeS have to 
be considered in deciding whether a satisfactory 
career is possible for the man who goes to sea. 
The great drawback is the precariousness of the 
employment. 

Training 

Although this is the age of steamships, four 
years’ training in a sailing ship is considered 
necessary for those who intend to become officers. 
Any youth who thinks of going to sea should 
make his first voyage as an apprentice in a long- 
voyago sailing ship ; he will either be disillusioned 
as to the romance of seafaring, or confirmed in his 
choice. To be a sailor, one must have more than 
the average physical robustness, and be possessed 
of a cheerful indifference to all kinds of incon- 
venience. The training is hard, expensive, and 
difficult for a landsman to understand, and it 
cannot be judged except by those who have 
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gone through it; but it must be admitted that 
when the circumstances of the training are taken 
into consideration, the acquisition of the knowledge 
nec(\s8ary for the attainment of certificated rank 
is not beyond the mental culpabilities of any youth 
of ordinary intelligence and average perseverance. 
Jji the matter of training and examinations all fare 
alike theory, whether rich or poor ; but in the 
actual sea training itself the possession of means, 
and subsequently of influence, will enable the in- 
tending officer to secure advantages which«cannot 
fall to the lot of those who are less favourably 
situated. Mr. T. H. Devitt, of Messrs. Devitt & 
Moore, OAvners of the sea-going sailing ships Pori 
Jacknon and Medway^ each of which takes a large 
number of cadets, stated in a recent interview 
tlijvt a point whicli is especially insisted upon is 
tliat tlie training of a marine officer should be 
an active sjiiling - sliip training. Even if a boy 
is “going into steam”, a previous sailing-ship 
ioundation and instruction are invaluable to him. 
Having learned to depend upon weather and the 
manipulation of his own sails, ho has acejuired a 
resourcefulness and an instinctive command of 
the element on which he is manoeuvring. There 
IS no difficulty in finding suitable boys* shi})s when 
th(‘y have gained their second mate’s certificates. 
The fjjjeat shipping lines sec that it pays them to 
keep close to a standard source of officers, so to 
speak, and a short time ago some of the larger 
lines agreed to give the boys trained on this firm*s 
ships a kind of option in their steamships. The 
difficulty that was created by some firms only con- 
senting to extend this so-called option to those 
wlio should become possessed of masters* cer- 
tificates was overcome by other firms agreeing to 
fake boys after their training on these sibling 
ships, without prejudice to the boys* future career 
upon the big lines when fully qualified. That* a 
great number who try seafaring do not like it 
sufficiently well to make it their calling, even 
after experiencing the favoured conditions of 
these ships, is shown by the fact that only about 
31 per cent of them become second mates. 

Conditions 

No youth wishing to go to sea to become a 
navigating officer can obtain a certificate of com- 
ixstency under any circumstances until he has 
passed the sight and colour tost as laid down by 
the Board of Trade. The seagoing cadet ships 
and the better-class stationary training ships which 
cater for boys intending to become officers will not 
receive any youth who cannot pass this test as a 
preliminary. Any boy wishing to go to sea to be- 
come a navigating officer should pass the sight 


test aUone of the local Marine Board offices before 
he signs his indentures as an apprentice. hJorne 
owners unfortunately do not insist upon this 
being done. If a boy is colour blind, or his sight 
is defective in other ways, he will not be allowed 
to enter for his second mate’s certificate at the 
expiration of his four years* sea training, and it is 
better he should find this out at once than after 
.spending four years at sea in preparing for an 
occupation in which he cannot jxjssibly succeed. 
Failure mefins that he will never rise higher than 
the grade of a deck hand or A.B. if he j^ersist in 
going to sea. The other branches of seafaring 
open to him are those of the marine engineer, the 
steward, and the cook. The superior training 
ships arc restricted to those who can pay their 
fees, and their pupils naturally are, as a rule, of 
better social standing than those boys wlio are 
apprenticed in the ordinary way. Having passed 
the sight test and his examinations, if a youth is of 
good social manners and an agreeable personality, 
and has influential friends, he may find the way 
of promotion rende/bd comparatively easy, other 
things being taken into account, for all such ad- 
vantages will he useless if he is ngt thoroughly 
comjKitent in the discharge of his duties. The 
most influential friends cannot keep the duffer 
in command of a ship when once he has proved 
his incompetence or his unsuitability for the posi- 
tion. It may be taken as a general rule that 
every boy who receives the regular training of® 
the Conway or IForcesteVy and chooses to go to 
sea, has excellent facilities for doing so. These 
vessels also train s^xicially for adnfission to the 
college at Osborne with a view to entering the 
Navy. Tlie If^^orcesUr pays special attention to 
the qualifications required of those who wish to 
enter the Indian pilot service, which is one of 
the best-paid branches of the mercantile marine, 
and is consequently much sought after. Both 
these vessels also have arrangements with the 
chief steamship companies for placing the youths 
on the steanishii)s as apprentices or as super- 
numerary or junior officers upon completion of 
the term of apprenticeship on a sailing vessel. 
Two years on a recognized river training ship and 
three years at sea, or four years at sea if there has 
not been the preliminary training, must be spent 
before the sight test is again undergon^and a 
second mate’s examination can be entered for. 

Apprenticeship 

Most owners, whether of sail or steam, taking 
apprentices who have not had a first training in- 
sist upon the sight test as a preliminary. Some 
owners charge a premium for every apprentice and 
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pay it back in wages, some being generously dis- 
posed in this respect and others the reverse. Some 
charge no premium and pay very little as wages, 
while others take no premium and pay what must 
be considered good wages under the circumstances. 
Some give n bonus to those who complete their 
indentures, in addition to wages, and others pay 
a bonus without giving wages, or, at best, only 
a nominal sum per month or per voyage. The 
premiums vary in amount from nothing to £l(J0. 
The particulars of these charges by the different 
firms can be obtained from the Board of Trade 
or the Government printers who issue a list of 
those owners of both sail and steam who take 
apprentices, and the conditions imposed. In ad- 
dition to the premium or deposit, as the case may 
be, the expense of the outfit has to be met, which 
for the first voyage is seldom under £15 to £20 
for an ordinary apprentice, and can only be done 
at that figure if he happen to have a good stock 
of clothes by him. To this must be added the 
cost of such books and nautical instruments as 
the owner of the vessel may consider neces.sary, 
or the captain, if it is in the contract that he is 
to teach the Jt)oy both navigation and seamanship. 
It should be insisted upon that both subjects 
should be included in the contract if the boy is to 
get the greatest benefit possible from his four years’ 
training. The instruments and books may last a 
lifetime, and may often be bought secondhand, 
rtbut clothes at sea are a very variable quantity, 
and there will be considerable renewals after every 
voyage. Thus for four years the ai)prentice has 
to be found by his friends *or relatives in clothes, 
books, nautical instruments, and generally in 
pocket money, though the little he will receive 
from the owner may sometimes cover the last 
item. At the expiry of the four year.s he may 
or may not receive the bonus or reUirn of j)remium, 
this depending on his agreement, as a set-off to 
the exijense already incurred, fie will probably 
have to spend a few weeks under a coach to be j 
prepared for his second mate's examination, the ' 
fees for which tuition range from a minimum of a 
guinea, and his keep ashore has to })e met. Tlien 
there are the fees for his examination, but these 
do not amount to a large sum. During the four 
years at sea the owner has to find him in food and 
accomwiodation of a sort. In the first year he is 
probably costing the owner more than he is worth. 
In the second year he may be of some value to the 
owner, and in the third and fourth he is probably 
a profitable investment so far as the owner is con- 
cerned. In some sailing vessels he may be given 
the honorary position of third mate for his fourth 
year, and this usually carries with it the privilege of I 
having his food in die saloon. The expense to his [ 


relatives for the four years is not likely to be less 
than £50; it has been done'for that, but the cost is 
generally more. Against^ this must be set the fact 
that for about nine months out of every twelve he 
has been fed and houjied, but has been earning 
little or nothing. 

Certificates 

After securing his second mate’s certificate, he 
may lopk out for a position on board a shij) in the 
capacity in which he is now entitled to serve. He 
may ship at anything from £4 to £8 per month, 
food included; but the pay and engagement only 
last for the voyage, or from such time before it 
shirts as his services may be required on board, 
for sometimes the mates have to su|Hjrinteud the 
loading of the cargo, and have to be on the ship 
two or three weeks before she sails. 

The exaTniiiation for second mate is designed to 
be a .somewhat stiff test of his fitness for his })ro- 
fession. The minimum age is seventeen years. A 
dictation of not le.ss than fifteen minutes’ duration 
is innK>s(xl to ascertain that he can write a good 
legible hand and spell correctly. “This qualification 
is equally necessary in the examination in naviga- 
tion and that in seamanship. In the former I he 
candidate will be required to write a short <U‘fini- 
tion of various astronomical and other teriSs, and 
to draw an illustrative sketch or diagram. A good 
knowledge of the first five rules of arithmetic and 
the use of logarithms is necessary. He must also 
work out a day’s work complete, correcting the 
cr)uraos or leeway, deviation, and variation ; find 
the latitude by the meridian altitude of the .sun ; 
work a practical problem in parallel sailing; 
the time of high water at a given port; and an.swcr 
in writing certain (luestions as to takiifg ’the sun, 
compass error, deviation, variation, and true and 
magnetic bearings and the meaning of charts. He 
will also have to exi)lain the use of the sextant, 
barometer, thermometer, hydrometer, and chro- 
nometer. Then there is the comprehensive subject 
of weights and measures. After this there comes 
the examination in seamanship, which relates to 
the standing and running rigging of ships, the 
handling of masts, sails, and yards under all cir- 
cumstances, the management of a ship under 
canvas, and of a ship’s boats in heavy weather, 
and the proper stowage of all kinds of cargo. Sea- 
manship includes the rules for safety at sea, such 
as lights, flags, and other signals, the lead and log 
lines, and the rocket apparatus ; and the examiner 
will supplement the written questions by any 
verbal questions he may think it necessary to ask. 
In spite of its apparently formidable proportions, 
the examination in both navigation and seaman* 
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ahip is not so difficult as it may appear at first 
sight. He must serv^ at sea for a year before he 
can enter for his first tiate’s certificate, and must 
pass another similar int^al, this time in the latter 
capacity, before he can e^r for his master^s certifi- 
cate. It is optional with him whether he takes his 
examination for the extiu master's certificate, which 

th<?iiigho8t in the power of the Board of Trade 
to bestow, at that time or later. Most officers make 
sure of the master's certificate first, and after some 
s])ecial coaching enter in a few weeks' timg for the 
extra master's certificate. Of course it is optional 
to try for it, but preference will usually be given 
to the holder over a man who has not obtained one. 
The some conditions apply to those who wish to go 
in for a steamship training only. In their case tlie 
terms of the indentures vary slightly, the duties 
on board are different, and the examinations for 
the various grades differ, inasmuch Jis greater know- 
ledge of machinery is requisite. The salaries of the 
first mates average about 60 per cent more than 
those of the second mates on the same boats. It 
follows that the navigating officers are sometimes 
paid less than fheir subordinates, the boatswains 
or carpenters, aiftl this constitutes one of the griev- 
ances which officers have been seeking for a long 
time to liave remedied. The grievance, however, 
exists only in a few lines. At each certificated stage 
the ofiicer has Ixieii earning money, and at the end of 
each voyage he should have enough money in hand 
to enable him to reach the succeeding stage. As 
first mate he will receive from £7 to £12 per month. 
Very few receive as low an amount as the former 
figure, which is paid by certain cargo lines to men 
who are unable to get anything better, or are at 
the end of their resources. 

Stationary Training Ships 

For those youths who can afford them, there are 
the training ships Conway ^ moored in the Mersey 
near Liverpool, and the Worcester^ anchored in the 
Thames off Groenhithe. The fees for the Conway 
are £22 108. per term, or sixty-five guineiis per 
annum, and there are three terms in the year with 
a long vacation in the summer. There are a few 
small extras, such as those for recreation; but 
the fees quoted include accommodation, a liberal 
ilietary, and an excellent course of instruction, be- 
sides three suits of uniform every year, medical 
attendance, washing, and the use of the necessary 
books and school stationery. The charges for the 
Worcester also amount to sixty-five guineas per 
annum, payable as follows: first term, £33 108., 
and the second and third terms, £17 108. each. 
The first term's fee includes uniform and a few 
other items, and certain necessities in the way of 


clothing are provided yearly by the institution 
known as “The Incorporated Thames Nautical 
Training College", which manages the Worcester, 
A list of requirements is supplied by both ships 
to the cadet's parents, which are to be regarded as 
a minimum, and in order to secure uniformity of 
outfit each ship requires that the outfit be obtained 
from certain firms with which special arrangements 
have been made. The Conway and Worcester re- 
ceive only those who are intended to become navi- 
gating officers, with all the responsibility that the 
command of a modern steamship implies. Sea- 
manship and navigation are the chief subjects of 
hiis studies, but such an exceedingly wide inter- 
pretation is given tci these terms, and the know- 
ledge of a variety of subjects not strictly coming 
within those terms is imposed, that the future 
officer's studies both on board these ships and 
afterwards should be directed to making him ac- 
quainted with many mathematical questions with 
which the seaman of the old school was not con- 
cerned. Queen Victoria instituted a good-conduct 
prize on these ship*, which has been continued by 
the late King Edward and by King George. 

Both these vessels have special facilities with 
the great steamship companies for aiding the .sub- 
se<iuent careers of their pupils. After the boys 
have put in the necessary two or three years in 
either, and have passed the examinations on board 
which are designed to l)e adequate tests of their 
knowledge, they arc generally apprenticed to th% 
owners of a large and first-class square-rigged ship 
for three years, tlie Board of Trade permitting 
those who have seenTed the schook certificates to 
spend three years at sea instead of four; though, 
owing U) the steady decline in the number of sail- 
ing shijjs and the increase of the facilities offered 
by stcMinship owners of the better class, many of 
the boys are indentured to steamship owners. The 
two years' training on cither of these vessels is 
counted as one year towards the four, which are 
com))ulsory before the second mate's examination 
can be taken. This meiiiis that the discomfort 
and <lrudgery inseparable from a boy’s first voyage, 
if he has not been afloat before, are dvoided by 
this preliminary training, and only three have to 
be passed at se.a. The phrase “years at sea" 
bears an elastic interpretation ; four-fifths of each 
year must be passed at sea or in a foreign^port to 
which a vessel has gone. Thus an apprentice sail- 
ing from the United Kingdom may put in a month 
or six weeks, or even more, at an Australian port 
with his vessel, and another month at a South 
American port, before the ship returns to England, 
and the whole of the time from her departure until 
her return is counted as sea service. 

The training on the Conway , Worcester ^ Medtuay^ 
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Mersey^ or Port Jctckson will have made the way 
comparatively easy for subsequent study in all 
the subjects included in the navigational section 
of the Board of Trade examination for second 
mate, and a considerable amount of instruction 
is also imparted under the head of seamanship. 
The stationary training ships cannot give an acimil 
training in ocean seamanship, but they can and do 
give a very valuable training in practically all the 
subjects pertaining thereto. All the stationary 
training ships attach great iriq)ortance to boat 
sailing and boat management, and for their pupils 
short cruises are arranged in smaller seagoing 
sailers, so that the actual knowledge which can 
only be gained by experience is the easier of ac- 
quirement when a boy finds himself at sea in a 
big ship on his first voyage. If he has learnt on 
a training ship how to go aloft, handle sails, sentl 
masts and yards up and down, bend and unbend 
sails, rowing, boat management, the use of the 
lead and log and of the rocket apparatus, and the 
safety regulations, he will find the way com))ara- 
tively easy. He will have leiwnt how to use the 
sextant and other nautical instruments. It will 
thus bo seen that though the two years’ prelimi- 
nary training on a sbitionary training ship is some- 
what exixjnsive, the advantages of the training 
are very great, and that the expenditure should 
be incurred if possible. 

Sea-going Cadet Ships 

When the school -.ship examination has been 
passed and itaiccrtificato graft ted, the future officer 
may see about becoming ajjprenticed to a ship- 
owner. Here again means play an important ]>art. 
If the expense can be met, there is no better course 
than to apprentice the boy to one of the firms own- 
ing the seti-going cadet ships. These firms are Messrs. 
Devitt & Moore and the White Star Liiu*. The 
latter company’s cadet ship Mersey is run essen- 
tially in the interests of the White Star and tliose 
of its associated lines which are under the Erili>h 
flag. The Union - Castle, the Shaw, Savill k 
Albion, the Cunard, and the Booth Liru3.s are sliarc- 
holders in the company known as Messrs. Devitt 
k Moore’s Ocean Training Ships, Ltd., of which 
Messrs. Devitt k Moore arc managers, and this 
company was formed “ with the object of ensuring 
a supply of efficiently trained officers for tJicir ow n 
steamers, and they will give preference to an officer 
who has served as a midshipman on ono of this 
company’s sailing ships”. The importance attached 
to sailing-ship training is .shown by the fact that 
America, Germany, and Belgium have sailing ships 
devoted to the training of intending officers, and 
Japan also owns a fine square-rigged vessel, al- 


though her ocean-going mercantile marine in the 
foreign trade consists mostly of steamers. The 
system of sea training pifictised on those vessels 
owes its inception to L^d Bras.sey, who in 1800 
collaborated with Mess^. Devitt k Moore for 
its establishment on a commercial and practical 
basis. One of its chief features is that the cadets 
are not bound by indentures, and arc at libil'ty 
withdraw after any voyage. Since the date men- 
tioned, the company’s ships have carried about 500 
ciidets, ^the highest number at a time being 75, 
while the average number since the scheme was 
inaugurated is over 50 per annum. Many of them 
have risen to bo shipmasters and mates on well- 
known passenger or cargo steamers, and over GO 
arc in the .service of the P. k O. Company. More 
than 1(K) have served their four years on the ship 
before obtaining their certificates iis .second mates, 
and many others have completed their time on 
other sfiiling ships. For the first voyage the charge 
is £70, but the charge is decreased with eacli 
.succeeding voyage. The four consecutive voyages 
entail a cost of £225, which about covers the cost 
of training for four years, but not outfit or pocket 
money. “ Jt will be apparent,” Sc!j^ Messrs. Devitt 
k Moore, “that the cost to a imrent or guardian 
for tlie ti aining of a boy comiwires very favourably 
with the amount expende<l in preparation for other 
l>rofessions, and, be it remembered, the secigoiiig 
cadet is fed, housed, and taught during the greater 
part of each year.” He receives free medical at- 
tendance on board, for a fully qualified medical 
man Is airried on each ship. The two [)rescnt 
ves.se Ls of the company, like the four previously 
employed in tlie work, are among the few which 
are best adapted for continuing the course of in- 
struction imparted on the stationary .ships Conv'ay 
and Wm'ccster. A boy who has .served T)n either 
of Hiese sljips for two years and has obtained his 
certificate.s need only .serve three years on the Port 
Jackson or Medway ^ and the reduced terms are 
offered of £60 for the first voyage, £60 for the 
second voyage, and £50 for the third voyage. The 
advantages of combining tlie courses of training 
provided by the school ships and those of this com- 
pany arc that, beside.s receiving the best training 
available, l)oys have good expectations of pa.ssing 
their second mate’s examination and afterwards of 
being appointed to one of the lines of steamer.s 
as.sociated with the company. 

Employment Prospects 

In addition to the steam.ship companies already 
mentioned, the following steamship lines give a 
preference to those trained under Messrs. Devitt 
k Moore: Messrs. Turnbull, Martin, k Co. (The 
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Scottish Shire Line, Ltd.); Messrs. John Hall, 
jun., <fe Co.; Messrs. William Milburn & Co.; The 
Tyser Line, Ltd.; Messrs. James P. Corry & Co., 
Jjtd. (The Star Line, Ltd.); The Federal Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd.; an\l The Australind Steam 
Shipping Co., Ltd. Employment on these lines 
does not prejudice subsequent employment by the 
nuiil lilies previously mentioned. Another advan- 
tage offered by the sea-going cadet ships is that 
the son of a gentleman may be taught the duties 
of his profession without being brought iq^o daily 
contact with so much that is repellent. On many 
ordinary sailing ships the manners and language of 
too many of the sailors with whom the apprentices 
cannot avoid being obliged to associate in their 
worlc are exceedingly disagreeable. On the cadet 
ships the cadets do not associate witli the sailors. 

The other sea-going cadet ship, the Mersey ^ of 
the Wliite IStar Lino, caters for the same classes 
as the Conway and Worcester and Messrs. Devitt 
k Moore's ships. It receives pupils from the two 
river sliips under the same conditions as the other 
sea going cadet ships so far as three years at sea 
instead of four are concerned, and it also takes 
cadets for four^years who have not Ixjcn to sea 
before. In the case of the Mersey^ however, the 
pupil is indentured for the term he has to serve 
in oi^cr to qualify as second mate. About sixty 
boys are carried, and preference is given to those 
who have had a preliminary training on the 
Conway or Worcester. The indentures arc sub- 
ject to cancellation if for any reason the managers 
of the White Star Line should decide to cease run- 
ning the ship, or the cadets may be transferred to 
stefiniers if the managers of the shij) desire. The 
terms are: first year, £70; second year, £60; 
third year, £40; fourth year, £30; first yea* from 
the Conway or similar school ship, £60; second 
year from the Conway or similar ship, £40; tlTird 
year from the Conway or. similar ship, £30. 
Cadets who pass the necessary examination and 
hold an officer’s position with one of the asso- 
ciated lines for three years to the satisfaction of 
the managers have £10 returned to them. On 
attaining their second mate’s certificate they have 
preference for appointment as junior officers in the 
steamers of the White Star, Leyland, Dominion, 
and Atlantic Transport Lines. Promotion is there- 
after granted according to conduct and ability. 
The object of the scheme is that the cadets will 
remain in the service, passing through the various 
grades until they obtain their master’s square- 
rigged certificate in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade, and they will then be 
eligible for promotion to be senior officers of the 
watch. Cadets who join the Mersey have what 
is almost a certainty of employment in one or 


other*of the associated lines, and in this respect 
are much better off than those who have to depend 
on chance in obtaining employment after they 
have secured their certificates. 

That many owners, however, do not think that 
a sailing-ship training is indispensable, is shown 
by the fact that a number of steamship companies 
hold out inducements for the training of cadets; 
the P. k O., in the case of suitable youths, will 
pay half their fees on board the Worcester and 
then give them special facilities on entering the 
P. k O. steamers. The number of officers who 
have had all their training on steamships is 
steadily increasing. 

Training for Boy Sailors 

The Indefatigable^ at Liverpool, was estab- 
lished for the training of boys in poor circurn- 
stiinces w'ho might desire to take up a sea career. 
A small fee per annum is charged, and the boys 
are thoroughly taught all branches of seamanship 
and navigation, licys from the Liverpool district 
are received at less charges than those from other 
parts of the country, but in neither case is the fee 
a high one. About a (juarter of the boys who go 
to sea from this ship attain certificated rank. In 
some cases they have worked their way up from 
before the mast, and in many others they have 
started as apprentices and, after spending the 
necessary time at sea, have passed as second mate^ 
and been aj)pointed to a position on a ship, 
usually one sailing from Liverpool, as many 
Mersey-side firms tjfke a great iiterest in tho 
ship, and do all they can to further the welfare 
of the boys. Boys from other than the Liverpool 
districts have to pay about £22 per annum. 

The insufficiency of British sailors for British 
sliips induced the Marine Society and the Shipping 
Federation to bring out a joint scheme for over- 
coming the difficulty. The Warspite^ which is 
managed by the Marine Society, makes no charge 
whatever to the relatives of its pupils, but is sup- 
I»ortcd by voluntiiry contributions. Trinity House, 
various shipping firms, and some endowments, 
and receives those boys whose relatives are not 
in a position to find the means to give them a 
satisfactory start in a sea life. Only bo3^s of 
good character are accepted ; boys commjjted to 
reformatoiy ships by the magistrates, or sent by 
Poor Law guardians to be trained for the sea are 
not received. Since its foundation in 1766 the 
Society has sent to sea over 66,000 British boys, 
and it generally has about 240 boys in training. ' 
One condition of acceptance for the War spite is 
that tho boy must go to sea. The Society gives 
Mm an excellent preliminary training on the 
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Wari^pitc^ provides him with an outfit free,* finds 
him a ship, and takes an interest in his welfare for 
years afterwards. Some of the boys are phiced as 
apprentices, others go before the mast and either 
become A.B.’s or work their way up to become 
certificated officers, and not a few join the Royal 
Navy. Under the IKars/jite-Federation scheme, 
the boys nominated by the Shipping Federation 
will be apprenticed to the Marine Society, and 
when their half-year’s training on the War&pite 
is completed they will bo placed on a Federation 
ship, and their indentures will be transferred to 
the owner of the vessel. The period of appren- 
ticeship is for such time as is spent on the War- 
spitCy in addition to two and a half years at sea. 
It is hoped that this scheme will help to over- 
come the difficulty of keeping boys at sea after 
they have been trained. But, unless the prospects 
of remunerative employment arc increased, it is 
to be feared that the boys will seek more siitis- 
factory situations ashore, for with the exception of 
some modern steamships the accommodation for 
sailors on board ship leaves ifiuch to be desired. 
For many years the Shipping Federation had a 
system of apprenticeship for boys intending to 
hccome A.B.’s, under which the following wages 
were paid : first year, £7 ; second year, £8 ; third 
year, £10; fourth year, £15; with a bonus of £5 
on completion, making, with Is. per month for 
washing allowance, £42. The Marine Society pro- 
poses the follo’v^dng scale of payment without 
bonus or wiishing allowance: six months under 
training, nU] first year at sej,, £12; second year at 
sea, £18; lastfsix months at sea, £12; total, £42. 
The boy will, however, still receive a free kit, and 
bo given preference for employment as an able 
seaman at the usual rate of wages on the conclu- 
sion of his apprenticeship. Several War spite boys 
have risen by their own efforts to become officers 
and masters. The Marine Society’s scheme is in 
addition to, and not as a substitute for, that of 
the Shipping Federation. 

Since the Titanic disaster, public attention has 
been directed once more to the question of provid- 
ing sufficient British seamen for the British mer- 
cantile marine. State aid to training ships is one 
of the remedies proposed to moot the deficiency. 
As all the institutions afloat and ashore which 
train l^ys to become sailors before the mast are — 
with the exception of the Exmouihy founded by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board and maintained out 
of the rates — unable to obtain enough support to 
allow them to do all the work for which they are 
equipped, there is much to be said for this scheme. 
When these ships and shore training schools are 
filled, it will bo time to add to their number, and 
not at present, when further establishments would 


only mean keener competition in the appeals to 
the charitable. The payment of a subsidy to 
shipowners by the State to take and train boys 
as seamen on the apprenticeship system is to bft 
recommended. Other good proposals have also 
been brought forward. Those who compare the 
prevailing supply with that of fifty years a^ f(^ 
get that the conditions are totally different.^* It is 
impossible to teach much seamanship on a vessel 
that has derricks for masts and no sails. The list 
of Britich sailing ships is grievously depleted, and 
the number is lessened every month. On the 
average steamer — especially a cargo boat — the boy 
will become like the rest of the sailors on her, a 
deck labourer. There is no incentive to him to be 
anything else. The class of intelligent men who 
were attracted to the mercantile marine when sail- 
ing ships were common shows an increasing ten- 
dency to seek employment ashore. The living 
requirements of all classes have attained a higher 
level, and until shit)Owners provide on board their 
vessels better accommodation for their crews and 
better food, even than the present scale lays down, 
and better pay and continuity of^employment, all 
the philanthropic schemes in the world will not 
keep at sea, at such times as they arc in employ- 
ment, at £4 to £6 a month as A.B.’s, half the boys 
who are given a start on the water, wlien^ thc'y 
know they can do as well ashore without being 
severed from their relatives and friends. Tliou- 
sands of British boys are ready to go to sea if 
the conditions and prospects are made attractive 
enough. 

Position of Masters 

The duties of a master vary so greatly accord- 
ing tft the line by which he is employed and the 
trade in which his vessel is engaged, tbit it is 
impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast rules 
as to the nature of the duties he will be required 
to })erform. It is equally impossible to say what 
remuneration he will receive. 

“ The captain on the bridge of any of our great 
mercantile vessels,” says the Skipping World 
(12 May, 1912), “has to prove himself a man of 
many ijarts and diverse qualifications. Within 
recent years his duties have multiplied to a very 
serious extent, and his responsibilities have cor- 
respondingly increased. An entirely new set of 
problems confronts him nowadays; and whatever 
may be vsaid to the contrary, we believe they are 
quite as important, and call for the steady nerve 
and prompt decision of the master in just as great 
a degree as the sailing problems of another day. 
Speed is only one of the many questions before 
him. Catching the tide is another. Delivering 
his cargo in time and in condition for its market 
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is another. Bringing his boat up waterways 
crowded with moving*craft, or up estuaries where 
considerations of immersion in fresh and salt 
water are often matters of an inch or two is still 
another. Conforming ti the precise legislative 
requirements of administrators is another. Sig- 
jplling in a manner that would astonish any old 
salt OT Nelson's day is another. It is not the 
size of the vessel that makes all the difference; 
it is her ingenious mechanism. No longer may 
her captain harangue his ship’s company from the 
bridge as he might do in the old time, in a 
moment of danger; he remains to-day a hidden 
machine, human still, but working with huge and 
powerful forces of engineering skill to make them 
do his will, and take the place of many hands who 
in former days shared the human responsibility in 
a greater measure than their successors do now,” 
The pay given in some lines is much lower than 
a correspondingly expensive training ashore would 
probably have resulted in, but there has been 
of late years an improvement in this respect, 
partly owing to the representations of the Im- 
perial Merchan^Service Guild and the Mercantile 
Marine Service Association, and partly on the 
initiative of some of the shipowners themselves. 
The great difficulty with which the organizers 
of these two societies have had to contend was 
that the captains and officers as a class were 
thoroughly diaintcgi'ated and isolated, and until 
their protective societies were formed it was not 
possible for them to make their influence felt or 
compel due attention to their representations. 
Now both these organizations — the Guild espe- 
cially by reasofl of its large meml)ership, which 
embraces more than fifty per cent of the certifi- 
cated mgn in the British mercantile marine-Miavc 
been able to secure several advances in pay; for 
both captains and officers, and there is every 
reason to believe that more such benefits will 
shortly follow. The conditions of employment 
vary so greatly that collective negotiation be- 
tween the Guild and Association and the owners 
has not been possible, and it is not to be wondered 
at that the owners of those important passenger 
lines who have treated their men well should 
decline to express any opinion as to the inade- 
quacy of the rates of pay offered by other owners. 
There are masters going to sea to-day in command 
of steamships who are rex^eiving £12 per month 
and even less, and when the arduous nature of the 
training is considered, together with the expense 
that has to be incurred, it must be admitted that 
the prospects of a satisfactory career for them are 
not good. The officers on those vessels are equally 
badly paid. Of course both masters and mates 
are on the lookout for better and more comfor- 


table*posts, for on vessels which are run on these 
parsimonious lines the saving frequently extends 
to the accommodation and the quality and quan- 
tity of the food also. 

The conditions of employment are often exceed- 
ingly trying. In all the established lines, whether 
of cargo or passenger steamships, promotion is 
necessarily slow, and in estimating the business 
and financial side of a seafaring career this is a 
circumstance that must be taken into account. 
Some lines are fairly liberal in the matter of 
pay to their officers, and, recognizing the slowness 
of promotion, increase the officers’ pay at stated 
intervals until a maximum has been reached. The 
rate of pay depends also on the size of the vessel, 
the trade, and the voyage, and, in the case of pas- 
senger vessels, on the social standing of the line. 
The P. & O., for instance, pays a higher rate all 
round to its officers than do some of the lines in 
the trade to the Far East, notwithstanding that 
the latter may carry some passengers. One out- 
come of the labour troubles in the shipping indus- 
try in 1911 was that the Guild brought prominently 
before the Shipping Federation the loyalty with 
which, “in a time of great emergency, the mem- 
bers of the nautical profession stood by their ships 
and owners ” “It was not”, says the Guild Gazette, 
“that the captains and officers were not fully in 
symijathy with the demands of the seamen and 
firemen for higher pay, but with the former it was 
at once palpable that they felt it to be the first 
duty they owed all round to stand firm in their 
own positions. Accordingly they readily performed 
exceptional and extraordinary duties, ofttimes at 
great personal risks, when immense financial losses 
to the shipowners were thus averted.” Ship cap- 
tains and officers, as a whole, come from social 
chisses to whom the idea of a combination on 
trade-union lines is repugnant; they have that 
loyalty to their employers which is the exception 
among the labouring classes to which the sailors 
and firemen belong, and they dislike the policy of 
striking for purely selfish ends, as they know the 
lo.ss inflicted upon the shipping industry as a 
whole when ship after ship is held up by a strike. 
At the same time the sailors and firemen would 
not have obtained their advance of pay if they 
had not gone on strike ; the shipping industry had 
been doing well, and the shipowners fouriil it was 
to their irnmediato advantage to grant the increase 
asked for rather than have their ships laid up at 
great loss. Moreover, seamen and firemen can 
always obtain situations. Oflicers, by the nature, 
of their employment, cannot do so ; all their posi- 
tions are carefully recorded, as owners have to 
take into consideration not only the efficiency of 
the certificated man, but also the class of vessel 
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to which by nature and habits he is best fitted to 
bo appointed. Obviously a man who might be 
an excellent captain of a cattle lx)at or a collier 
or tank steamer might find himself in very un- 
congenial surroundings as captain of one of the 
favourite passenger liners; and what one would 
regard as good remuneration the other would not. 
Each might be as comiKjtent, however, as the other 
as a navigator and seaman. The communication 
from the Guild to the Shipping Federation set forth 
a number of suggestions for the Federation to place 
before its members. It was asked that the Federa- 
tion should be empowered to give an assurance, 
as far as possible, that firms of shipowners would 
always bo willing to receive and consider me- 
morials from their masters and officers, either 
through the medium of the Guild or otherwise. 
A most important point affecting the welfare of 
the nautical profession, and sometimes the liveli- 
hood of the members, was that a more reasonable 
attitude should bo shown towards shipmasters 
and officers who had the misfortune to meet with 
accident to their vessels for wMch quite j)robably 
they were not at fault. There are firms who will 
not employ any officer under any circmnstjinces 
who has been on a ship which has met with even 
a slight accident. It is contended that there are 
far too many dismissals and resignations demanded 
without real justification, and that it is a grave 
hardship that so many masttu’s have been requested 
tc give up their positions when their vessels have 
been, at the time of the accident, in charge of a 
compulsory pilot. To those landsnieu whose only 
knowledge of stcamshi])s is clerivcd from an In- 
spection of the luxurious quarters provided for the 
passengers on the new mail liners and the comfort- 
able accommodation given to the otficovs, it will 
come as a surprise that the Guild foimd it necessary 
to re(piest that masters and officers in all tyi)ea and 
classes of ships should bo provided with their food 
when on board, and also with bed and bedding, 
and that when a ship is in ix)rt and food is not 
provided, at least half a crown a day should 
paid as subsistence in addition to the ordinary 
pay granted. 

Rates of Pay 

Another representation was that the masters 
and officers of vessels, whether tank steamers or 
sailing vessels, carrying oil in bulk or otherwise, 
or other highly dangerous cargo, should receive 
26 per cent more pay in respect to each grade than 
js paid in vessels carrying ordinary cargoes. The 
adoption of the three- watch system on all mer- 
chant ships was urged, so that no officer should 
be more than eight hours on duty in every twenty- 
four except under unusual circumstances. The 


abolition of Sunday labour in port, unless indis- 
pensable, was also asked for^ Another important 
reform proposed was: “T^at where shipmasters 
or officers, who are frequently unaware of the fact 
when sailing from home' ports, are compelled to 
remain trading in waters abroad for some con- 
siderable time, they should be entitled to higli#^ 
pay as compensation for long and enforced alfifence 
from home ; and that in quarters of the globe such 
as Australia, New Zealand, or the United States, 
where (Jefinite scales are in vogue, the pay of 
masters and officers of home ships should corre- 
spond”. No little dissatisfaction exists that this 
difference in the rates of pjiy should be so great. 
Officers are frequently receiving much less than 
the men serving under them, and cases have 
been known in which a second mate lias been 
shipped at an Australian port at higher wages 
than the first mate was receiving under whom he 
had to work. It is also urged that great improve- 
ments in the accommodation provided for masters 
and ofiicers of merchant ships should be made, 
and that every officer should be provided with a 
separate cabin with sufficient room and adequate 
equipment in some part of the ship where he can 
obtain proper rest. The (luestion of reasonable 
leave without loss of pay was also put forward. 
These and other representations have result I in 
several firms increasing salaries, in some cases 
directly, and in others by a substantial bonus. 
Many firms advanced the rates by £l per month 
to all grades, and others granted 10i». per month 
all round. The majority of the lines on which 
the officei-s arc paid by the month give the first 
officers £12 as a minimum; some pay less, taking 
advantage of the competition for employment, 
and £9, lo.s. per month, recently inerted to 
£10^ given by more than one line, is not good 
pay for a first officer. The officers' wages paid 
on some of the principal lines, jiccording to the 
Merchint Service Guild Gazette (20 April, 1012), 
are: Anchor Line, chief officer, £13 monthly, plus 
£15 12.S. bonus jier annum; second officer, £10, 
plits £12 bonus per annum; third, £8; fourth, 
£7. Atlantic Transport Company: chief pfficcr, 
£16, plus £24 bonus per annum; first officer, £14, 
plus £18 bonus per annum; second officer, £12, 
plus £12 bonus per annum (these three officers 
have in addition a further bonus of £l per month); 
third officer, £9 10a., plus 10s. bonus per month; 
fourth officer, £9, plus £1 bonus per month. The 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Company has added a 
bonus of approximately £13 6s. 8cZ. to the chief 
and second officers, and advanced the third officer's 
wages £1 per month. The Federal Line now pays: 
chief officer, £12, plus £1 bonus the first year, £2 
second year, and £3 third year; second officer, 
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£9, plus similar bonuses; third officer, £7, plus 
£l bonus (the bonus^ in this line are monthly). 
Messrs. Lamport Holt have increased their 
officers’ salaries by granting a monthly bonus, part 
of which is combined with an insurance scheme: 
captains, £3 per month bonus; chief officer, £2 
monthly bonus; second officer, £l monthly bonus; 
flBMulOs. monthly bonus. New Zealand Ship- 
ping Company: chief officer, £14, with bonus; 
.second, £12; third, £9 10«.; fourth, £8; fifth, 
£5. The Prince Lino divides its steamers into 
five classes, viz. those between 3000 and 4500 
summer maximum deadweight tonnage, between 
4500 and 6500, between 6500 and 7600, between 
7500 and 8600, and exceeding 8500. The salaries 
of the chief, second, and third officers per month 
for these classes are respectively: £11, £8 10 .h., 
and £8; £12, £9, and £8 5«.; £12 10«., £10, and 
£8 10«.; £13, £10 10s., and £9; and £13 10s., 
£11, and £9 10s. Additional wages for long ser- 
vice, provided the company considers it .satisfac- 
tory, are also granted. In addition to these, chief 
officers of tank steamers when carrying oil will be 
allowed £1 {>er month extra; second officer, 10«. i)er 
month extra ; ai/l third officer, bs. per month extra. 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, whicli is 
known as a g(3neroua employer, pays on the Brazil 
route its chief officers £18 12s. per month; second 
offict^s, £12; third, £9; fourth, £8; fiftli, £6. 
On the transatlantic route*, the company pays: 
chief officer, £!(>; second, £11; third, £9; fourth, 
£8 ; fifth, £6. On its intercolonial Shire ” Line 
of cargo steamers the wages are: chief officers, 
£15; .second, £10; third, £8 lOs.; fourth, £8. 

The wages paid to the masters are usually from 
25 to 50 per cent higher than those paid to the 
chief officers on the same .ship.s, but in the bi," liner 
companies the masters receive considerably more, 
and including navigation money, coinmissibns, 
bonuses for regularity of voyages, economy of 
administration of the ship, and otlier incidental 
sources, the year’d income may amount to £600 or 
£700, and even more, though there are few steam- 
ship commanders nowadays who are making £1000 
a year. In comparing these figures with earnings 
ashore, it must not be forgotten that food and 
accommodation afloat are provided also. Some 
firms require their captains to invest in their ship 
or take shares in the company. At the other end 
of the scale are to be found masters of good-class 
passenger steamers paid at the low rate of £20 to 
£26 per month, while the wages of the masters of 
some cargo or “tramp ” steamers are as low as £12 
to £14 per month, and in a few lines the “trip” 
payment is practised. 

Some companies pay weekly. A good example 
of these is the Great Central Railway Company, 


which pays the chief officers 60^. to 65«., with a 
2a rise every two years; and the second officers 
40.?. to 44«., with a 2«. rise every two years. A 
seven days week is usually meant. In some of 
the weekly lines and coasting services the captains 
and officers find their own food. 

It must be remembered that owners arc actuated 
by a man’s record, as, if it be not clean, under- 
writers in accepting insurances will demand higher 
rates for any vessel to the command of which he may 
be appointed. Security of tenure depends upon a 
clean record, the confidence of employers, and good 
health and unimpaired ability to pass the official 
sight test. 

The Sight Test 

The conditions of the sight test as amended, 
which will become obligatory in 1914, are not 
viewed altogether favourably by the majority of 
shipowners. Some hold that they are too scien- 
tific, and that an out-of-door test would be better 
than the wool test as at pre.sent applied. Masters 
and oflicers, who have had experience of actual 
conditions afloat, condemn them. In addition to 
the Board of Trade sight tests, many of the coni- 
panie.s require their masters and* officers to bo 
tested peiiodically as a matter of precaution. The 
Cunard Line, for instance, reejuires from all its 
officers other than captains a test certificate from 
the Board of Trade every year. When first intro- 
duced, four or five years ago, one officer failed an^ 
had to resign from the sea. In men who have 
had lengthy .sea experience, the frequent exami- 
nations at Liverpool* have resulted^ in a very few 
elderly men failing in form vision, but none in 
colour vision. It has therefore been contended 
that although an older man might not pass the 
test which a young(*r man could pass, the older 
man might Ixj so important to the service by 
rea.son of his experience that the question of .sight 
was not the fir.st matter, a.s a younger man w^ould 
bo responsible for the actual lookout. But in the 
ease of an elderly man employed by a firm which 
doe.s not take this view, failure in form vision in 
the proposed compulsory examination of masters 
means that he may be depri>ed of his command 
and be unable to go to .sea at all in a certificated 
position. 

Conclusion 

To sum up, granted a youth has good health, a 
sound constitution, normal sight, intelligence, and 
a taste for roving, has not too ambitious aims 
in regard to money, and is fortunate in his em- * 
ployers, there are advantages in a sea life which 
are not to be obtained in any position ashore ofler- 
ing equal financial results. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The oversea |)assengers from the United King- 
dom to places outside Euro{)e arc about 350, (X)0 
inwards and 620,000 outwards annually. 

The Continental passengers are about 1,083,00(^ 
outwards and 1,116,000 inwards. Of the outward 
passengers about .56 per cent contract to land at 
forts within the British Empire. 

The ordinary relations of passengers and the 
carrier, whoever he may be and by whatever 
means the jou»ney is to be ^rformed, have been 
noticed elsewhere. (ISee Part V, Olmpter V.) 

Carriage of passengers by sea is in many im- 
portant particulars affectcnl by the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, but apart from sjxjcial enactment the 
ordinary rules prevail. The carrier must take due 
care to carry the passengers safely, and is answer- 
able in damages for his negligence ; but there is no 
absolute warranty of seaworthiness. Breatih of 
positive duty imposed by the Act is subject to 
penalties as well as private right of action. On 


the other hand, the passenger rK'.y by contract 
define and limit the terms of carriage. 

Injury to a passenger may bo due to the negli- 
gence of those in charge of his own ship or another 
or both. In any case he has a remedy againsf one 
or both. 

Limitation of Liability 

The owner of a ship, British or foreign, unless 
acjtiial fault or privity is shown, is by the Act 
(1804, sec. 503) liable only to a certain extent for 
loss of life or personal injury caused to any pas- 
sengej cither in the vessel or another vessel. The 
limit is an aggregate amount, in the cast of loss 
of fife or personal injury, not exceeding £16 for 
each ton of the ship^s tonnage. (See further as to 
Goods, Chapter VI, of this Part.) 

Fault must be proved against each owner; the 
fault of the master when part owner does not 
deprive the other owners of the right of limitation. 


PASSENGER STEAMERS 


“ Passenger” includes any person carried in the 
ship other than the master and crew and the 
owner, his family and servants. 

“Passenger steamer'^ means every British or 
(foreign steaimship, whether originally proceeding 
from a port in or out of the United Kingdom, 
except steam ferry boats working in chains, whicli 
carries passengers to or from any place or between 
any places in the United Kin^om. (As to the 


clause of passenger steamers see further, Chapter 
V, of this Part.) 

Survey 

Every passenger steamer which carries more than 
twelve pa‘*sengers must be surveyed at least once 
in each year. The owner or master must obtain 
a certificate as to survey before the ship plies or 
goes to sea with passengers on board. In the case 
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of an emigrant ship which has complied with the 
provisions as to survey of hull, machinery, and 
equipment, this is sufi^ient. The mode of survey 
is provided by the Act. The shipwright-surveyor 
and engineer-surveyor furnish declarations to the 
owner in the required form. 

Jh e declaration of the shipwright-surveyor is as 
hull, boats, lifebuoys, lights, signals, com- 
passes, and deck shelter being in accordance with 
the Act, the time for which and limits within 
which the hull and equipments will be syfficient, 
number and division of passengers, and certificates 
of master and mate. 

The engineer-surveyor's certificate speaks as to 
the machinery, safety valves, fire hose, limit of 
weight on safety valves, and limit of time for 
machinery, and the certificates of engineers. 

These declarations must be sent by the owner 
to the Board of Tnide within fourteen days. The 
Board of Trade then, if satisfied, issues a pas- 
senger-steamer certificate, with limits as to time 
and number of passengers in each part. The 
certificate is transmitted in duplicate to the port 
superintendent or other public officer. 

An owner jig^ieved by the declaration of sur- 
vey or reftfeal to give a declaration may appeal 
to the Court of Survey for the port or district, 
and the judge reports to the Board of Trade. 

It nas been felt recently that this survey is not 
sufficiently thorough. In the report on The Oceana 
(1912), the Commissioner referred to the perfunetory 
inspection of boats; and generally these survey 
provisions have come in for much criticism. (See 
also Chapters V and X of this Part. 

Certificates 

Certiflfcates are not in force for more than one 
year, and may be cancelled by the Board of Tfade 
for good cause. A duplicate copy of the certificate 
must be posted by the owner or master in a con- 
spicuous place on board. Penalties are impr^sed 
for forging a certificate or declaration. For carry- 
ing passengers in excess of the number allowed by 


the certificate, the owner or master is liable to a 
penalty of £20 for each offence, and 6«. for each 
passenger so carried. Certificate fees are fixed by 
the Act. 

Certificates may be granted in certain British 
Dominions and possessions which, under Order in 
Council, may dispense with the requirement of a 
Board of Trade certificate. 

General Equipment 

A sea -going passenger steamer — that is, one 
which in fact goes to sea — must have her com- 
passes adjusted from time to time to the satis- 
faction of the shipwright-surveyor and according 
to the Board of Tra<lc regulations, and be pro- 
vided with a hose for extinguishing fire connec- 
ted with the engines. A home-trade passenger 
steamer must be provided with the required shelter 
for the protection of deck passengers, if any. Any 
passenger steamer must be provided with a safety 
valve on each boiler of a required area and pressure. 
A fine of £100 is incurred by tlie owner and £50 
by the master if any i)assenger stef\mer plies or 
goes to sea without being so equipj^ed, and a fine 
of £100 by anyone who increases the weight on 
the safety valve beyond the limits. 

A ship must not carry any passengers on more 
than one deck below the waterline. 

(As to life-saving appliances, boats, dec., see 
Chapters V and X of this Part.) 

Discipline 

A fine of 405. is imposed ujx>n any person on a 
passenger steamer who is drunk and disorderly, 
molests any passenger, attempts to travel without 
|)aying the fare, or commits certain other offences. 
Such persons may be excluded. Severer j^nalties 
arc imposed on those who obstruct or endanger 
any part of the machinery. 

The master or other officer and his assistants 
may arrest without warrant any person offending 
whose name is unknown. 


EMIGRANT SHIPS 


An “emigrant ship" is a sea-going ship, whether 
British or foreign, and whether or not conveying 
mails, carrying more than fifty steerage passengers, 
or a gi'eater number of steerage passengers than in 
the proportion of one statute adult (i.e. a person 
of at least twelve years or two persons between 
one and twelve years) to 33 tons of a sailing ship's 
registered tonnage, or 20 tons of a steamship’s. 

Steerage passengers are all those except cabin 


passengers, and cabin passengers are definerj^ccor- 
ding to the sjmee allotted to their exclusive use— a 
minimum of 36 superficial feet for each statute 
adult — and the payment of a fare of £25, or 66s. for 
every thousand miles and the supply of a Board of ^ 
Trade ticket 

Survey 

An emigrant sailing ship must not clear out- 
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'wards or proceed to sea until she has been sur- 
veyed by two or more competent surveyors, under 
tiie direction of the emigration officer at the port 
of clearance, and has been reported by the sur- 
veyors to be seaworthy and fit for her intended 
voyage. The survey is to be before any cargo is 
taken on board (except as ballast). The owner 
may appeal agiiirist an adverse report to three 
other surveyors appointed by the emigration 
officer. 

Equipment 

Every emigrant ship, sailing or steam, must be 
firovided with at least three steering compasses, 
chronometer, fire engine, anchors and cables, life- 
buoys (if a foreign ship), and adc(piate means for 
night signalling, in each case as required by the 
Act. The ship must not carry passengers on more 
than one deck below the waterline, and the number 
must not exceed the number limited by regulations. 
Regulations as to number of i)ersons, ac(;oinmoda- 
tion for steerage passengers, provisions and water 
to bo supplied to them, carriage of horses, aittle, 
4kc., are prescribed by the Board of Trade. No cargo, 
luggage or provisions or stores are to be carried on 
the upper or passenger docks, unless sanctioned by 
the emigration officer. (As to steamers, sec page 
29.) 

Provisions, &c. 

r The master must, on the retpiest of any steerage 
passenger, produce a copy of the scale of provisions, 
and it must be }X)sted up in the ship. Penal ti.<>s 
are imposed for clearing ix)rtVithout the requisite 
quantities of water and provisions, which must 
^ carried in the mode provided. Medical stores 
must be carried. 

Dangerous Goods 

Dangerous goods, such as explosives or un- 
healthy articles, must not be carried, and horses 
and cattle only if under proper conditions. The 
penalty on defiiult is £300. 

Carriage of military stores may be authorized 
by the Secretary of State. 

Medical Officer, Staff, and Crew 

An emigrant ship must carry a duly qualified 
1 medical officer where the number of steerage i)as- 
sengera exceeds fifty, and where the number of 
^ persons on board exceeds 300. An emigrant ship 
carrying 100 steerage passengers must have a 
steerage steward and, where required, cooks and 
interpreters, as well as an efficient crew. 

There must be a medical inspection of steerage 


passengers and crew before clearing. Unfit per- 
sons must be relanded an^ their passage money 
returned. 

The crew must be efficient to the satisfaction 
of the emigration officer, who must give a certifi- 
cate of clearance. Agtiinst his decision of ineffi- 
ciency there is an appeal to the Board of Trg^. 
The i^enalty for non-fulfilment of requireradffts as 
to crew is for each offence £60. 

The master of an emigrant ship must enter into 
a bondg together with the owner or charterer or 
other sufficient person for £2000, or, where neither 
the owner nor the charterer resides in the British 
Islands, £6000, to the Crown. The Board of 
Trade may allow this to be a continuing bond 
instead of one made before each voyage. 

Penalties are imposed for non-compliance with 
the provisions as to passenger steamers and for 
overcrowding. 

Passengers' Lists 

The master of every ship carrying steerage pas- 
sengers from the British Islands to any port out 
of Europe and not within the M^^’t^rranean Sea, 
or on a colonial voyage, must sign in" duplicate a 
passengers’ list, giving names and other particulars 
of every passenger, the list being countersigned by 
the emigration officer. To this list must be j^dded 
any additional passengers taken op board, such an 
addition l>eing countersigned by the port emigra- 
tion or customs officer. An emigrant ship for 
steerage passengers must not clear outwards or 
proceed to scii till the master has obtained a 
certificate of clearance, which certifies that all the 
statutory requirements have been so far complied 
with^and that the ship is seaworthy. An api)eal 
agiiinst a refusal lies to the Board of Trade or to 
a (5ourt of Survey. Facilities for inspection must 
be afforded to the officers by the master. A ship 
proceeding without a certificate is liable to for- 
feiture. 

An emigrant ship which is detained in port 
after clearance for more than seven days, or puts 
into or touches at any other port in the British 
Islands, must not proceed to sea again without 
replenishing provisions and water and repairing 
any damage, and the master must obtain a fresh 
certificate for clearance. The master must report 
such putting back or calling and its cause to the 
emigration officer at that port. 

Passengers' Contracts 

A passenger is entitled to a signed contract 
ticket in the approved form, and is under a 
penalty for its non-production on demand, or for 
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altering, destroying, or inducing any person to 
part with such a tick^. Any question of breach 
of such contract may the passenger’s option be 
tried before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 

Steerage Passengers — Regulations 

Sibilations are made with regard to the sani- 
tary (conditions and discipline on board. A fine 
of £2 or imprisonment may be imposed. Spirits 
must not be sold on board. 

The Act also provides for the maintenance of 
steerage passengers for forty-eight hours after 
arrival at the end of the voyage in the ship as 
during the voyage, the return of passage money 
and compensation of passengers when the passage 
is not provided according to contract, and for the 
subsistence of passengers at the expense of any 
ship in case the ship does not proceed on her 
voyage without delay as appointed. The payment 
is stipulated at so much per day. 

Penalties are imposed for landing steerage pas- 
sengers at the wrong place. In case of the wreck 
of an emigrant ship or damage to the ship necessi- 
tating puttingi(fck to port, the master or owner 
must give Jiijf^migration officer a written under- 
taking tolre-embark the passengers in another shij) 
within six weeks, or that the damaged ship shall 
bo litade seaworthy within the same time. In 
the meantime the passengers must be lodged and 
maintained. * 

Penalties are imposed for carrying an excess 
number of steerage passengers. 

PASSAGE 

A passage broker within the Act is oneNvho 
at any place in the British Islands sells or letsf or 
agrees to sell or let, or is concerned in the selling 
or letting of steerage passages in any ship pro- 
ceeding from any place in Europe, not within the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Passage brokers must enter into a bond with 
sureties approved by the emigration officer of 
£1000, and be licensed. Licences are granted 
after entry into the bond and deposit of security 
and notice to the Board of Trade, the authority 
being in London the justices, elsewhere in England 
the council of the county, borough, or county 
district, in Scotland the sherifiT, and in Ireland the 
justices. Licences remain in force for thirty-one 
days after 31 December in each year. 

Emigrant Runner 

Passage brokers can only employ persons as 


List of Passengers Inwards 

There must be a list kept by the master of 
steerage passengers brought to the British Islands 
from any port out of Europe and not within the 
Mediterranean Sea. This must be delivered within 
twenty-four hours of arrival to the emigration 
officer. Suitable provision of water and food 
must be made as in the case of emigration ships 
proceeding outwards. 

Rescue Expenses 

The expenses of rescue and conveyance of 
wrecked passengers from any ship carrying steer- 
age passengers from any port in the British Do- 
minions are defrayed in the first instance wholly 
or in part by the Secretary of State, Governor, 
or British Consul. Governors and British Consuls 
may forward such passengers. Such expenses 
paid by public officials may be recovered from the 
owner, charterer, or master of the passenger ship. 

Recoras in the Log 

The master of every British shii? must enter in 
the official logbook or keep a record of every oc- 
casion on which boat drill is practised on board 
and on which the life-saving appliances have been 
examined, and produce such record for inspection. 
There is not, however, any regulation requirinj^ 
compulsory boat drill or other practice, which is 
regarded as a serious omission (see also Chapter VI). 

BROKERS 

agents who hold a signed appointment, counter- 
signed by the emigration officer at the nearest 
port. A list of agents and runners must be ex- 
hibited by the passage brokers at their offices, 
and lists must be supplied to the emigration 
officers. 

If any other person than a licensed passage 
broker or his hmva-fide salaried clerk, in or within 
five miles of the outer boundaries of any port, 
takes or solicits or recommends any intending 
emigrant on behalf of any passage broker or 
owner, charterer, or master of a ship, or jjther 
person, in connection with the passage, or gives 
any information or assistance to any intending 
emigrant in any way relating to emigration, that 
person is an emigrant runner. An emigrant 
runner must be licensed as such by the licens- 
ing authority of the port, and will be liable to 
penalties for acting without being duly licensed 
and registered, as well as for certain acts of 
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misconduct. Emigrant runners arc entitled to fees Emigration Officers 

from a passage broker only when acting under 

a written authority, and are liable to penalties These officers and their ^istants are appointed 
for taking or demanding fees from intending in the British Islands by the Board of Trade, and 
emigrants. in British possessions by the Governor. 

Frauds in Procuring Emigration Publication of Provisions of the Act 

Any person who by false representation, fraud, Abstracts of this part of the Act and of JS^rs 
or false pretence induces or attempts to induce in Council are made by the Board of Trade and 
any person to emigrate or engage a steerage pas- supplied to the Customs. The master of every 
sage in any ship is liable to a fine of £50, or emigraftt ship must produce a copy to any steer- 
imprisonment for three months. Penalties are age passenger, and post copies in two conspicuous 
also imposed for various other frauds in connec- places between the docks on which steerage pas- 
tion with assisting emigration. sengers are carried. 

FISHING BOATS 

A special part of the Merchant Shipping Act, and such boats must be lettered and numbered 
1894, relates to fishing boats in England and Ire- and have ofiicial papers. 

land ; partly to Before proceeding to sea, a registered fishing 

(а) All fishing boats and tg the whole fishing l)oat must be duly provided with lx)at8 aca)rding 

service; partly to to her tonnage, and if carrying more than ten 

(б) All fishing boats of 25 tons tonnage and passengers, two lifebuoys and a Weboat (or one of 

upwards; and^ partly to her boats made buoyant as a lifeM'iJ^kept ready 

(c) Fishing boats being trawlers of 25 tons ton- for use. Penalties are imposed in defauH. 
nage and upwards, and, where expressly provided, Buies are laid down with regard to discipline, 
to fishing boats being trawlers of whatever tonnage, records of death, injuries, ill-treatment, pl^nisU- 

The Board of Trade may exempt any class or ments, casualties, &c., and provisions are also 
extend the provisions to other fishing boats after made for the settlement of disputes, for ascer- 
enquiry. taining profits, rendering accounts by owners. 

The general provisions of the Act in respect of and many other matters applying in general to 
master and seamen apply toifisliing boats in Soot- fishing boats. 

land whether employed exclusively on the coasts S|>ecial provisions are applicable to fishing boats 
of the United Kingdom or not. of 25 tons tonnage and upwards in regard to ap- 

“ Fishing boat” here means a vessel of whatever prenticeship and agreements with boys ; and the 
size, and in whatever way propelled, which is for pro^^^sions applying to trawlers relate to engage- 
the time being employed in sea fishing or in the m»nt of seamen, payment of wages and discharge, 
sea-fishing service ; but unless expressly provided and certificates of skippers and second hands, 
it does not include a vessel used for catching fish Board of Trade regulations may be made resj^ect- 
other than for profit. ing the conveyance of fish from trawlers to vessels 

A register of all British fishing boats is kept ; engaged in collecting and carrying fish to port 
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PILOTAGE 


A pilot is any person not belonging to a ship 
who |jas the control thereof through a particular 
part of tile voyage 1 n early times it became cus- 
tomary to i^T^i'harters to authorities, conferring 
privileges^^o the supply and control of pilots 
at vurmus places, and licensing of pilots became 
gener^. Hut there wjts a gi'eat confusion of au- 
thorities and no general system of by-laws. The 
i^ilolagc Act, 19J3, was designed to remove this 
eon fusion, and as far as possible render the law 
of ])ilotage uniform as regards all ships, British 
and foreign, in the United Kingdom or the Isle 
of Man. The Act came into force on 1 April, 
1013. 

Organization 

It bcca*ne the duty of the Board of TradS^to 
take steps for the improvement of pilotage org-ani- 
zation at the various ports, by consultation with 
])ilotage authorities and by amending, supple- 
menting, or supplying by-laws. Either by the sub- 
mission of schemes by the pilotage authorities or 
by local inquiries, the Board may be informed as 
to the requirements. The opinion of pilots at each 
port is to be ascertained before new by-laws are 
sanctioned by the Board. The Board carries its 
decisions into effect by Pilotage Orders. 

General Pilotage Orders 

By Pilotage Orders (which in this case require 
confirmation by Parliament only if a petition is 
presented to the Board of Trade by an interested 
l)ftrson within she weeks of publication) the Board 
of Trade deals with general pilotage matters. 
These comprise the rearrangement or establish- 

Vot. VII. 


ment of pilotage authorities and districts, com- 
mittees, representation of the various interests, 
accounts, compulsory pilotage, making of by-laws 
as to ])ilots’ certificates, compensiUiou to pilots, 
tkc. Pilots and shipowners, dock and harbour 
authorities, are to be represented on the pilotage 
authorities. The Board may apfx^int au Advisory 
Committee of interested parties. 

Compulsory Pilotage • 

The employment of pilots has always been com- 
pulsory in certain districts, with ei^l’hiiri exemp- 
tions. The Act continued in fort:e all existing 
provisions for compulsory pilotage, but made all 
existing exemptions to cease, and excm}Rious to 
dejHjud in future upon the Act and Orders and 
by-laws under it. Every ship (other than an ex- 
cepted ship) while navigjiting in a pilotage dis- 
trict in which j)ilotagc is compulsory, in entering,, 
leaving, or making use of any port in the district* 
and every ship carrying |)ivs.sengcrs (other than 
au excepted ship) while navigating for any such 
purpose in any pilotage district (whether pilotage 
is compulsory there or not), must be either under 
the pilotage of a licensed pilot of the district, or 
of a master or mate possessing a pilotage certifi- 
cate for the district who is bona fde acti?S 4 ^«aa 
master or mate of the ship. The penalty for in- 
fringement after a licensed pilot has offered his. 
services to the ship, is a fine of double the dues, 
which might have been demanded for conduct. 

Ships excepted from this requirement are : Ship* 
belonging to His Majesty, pleasure yachts, fish- 
ing vessels, ferry boats plying as such exclusively 
within the limits of a harbour authority, ahipA 
83 9& 
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of less than 50 tons gross tonnage, and ships 
exempted by by-laws. 

By-laws may be made by a pilotage authority 
exempting from compulsory pilotage the following 
classes of ships, if not carrying passengers, up to 
a fixed limit of gross tonnage, viz. : Ships trading 
coastwise, home -trade ships trading otherwise 
than coastwise, ships whose ordinary course of 
navigation does not extend beyond the seaward 
limits of a harbour authority while navigating 
within those limits or specified limits. 

Tugs, dredgers, sludge vessels, barges, and simi- 
lar craft belonging to certain public authorities do 
not usually come under the regulations of com- 
pulsory pilotage. 

Liability of Owner or Master 

The owner or master of a vessel navigating 
under circumstances in which pilotage is com- 
pulsory is answerable for any loss or damjige 
caused by the vessel or by any fault of the navi- 
gation C)f the vessel in the ^same manner as he 
would be if pilotage were not compulsory; but 
this provision — a change in the law — is not to 
take effect urftil 1 January, 1918, unless an earlier 
date is fixed by Order in Council. 

Pilotage Authorities — Licensing of 
Pilots 

Pilotage authorities may license pilots for their 
district and exercise incidental powers. They 
may make b;^-]aws as to th« qualification, number, 
government, supply, and eraploymeut of pilots 
and pilot boats, bonds, fines, and j)enalties, rates 
of payment for services and distribution of dues, 
benefit funds, examinations for certificates and 
their grant, and other matters, subject to con- 
firmation by the Board of Trade. The Board of 
Trade, on representation by interested parties, may 
revoke or vary by-laws or require an authority 
to make by-laws. 

The form of licence must be approved by the 
Board, and a licence must be produced and de- 
livered up as required. 

The receipts and expenses of a pilotage autho- 
rity must be ordered in accordance with the Act, 
and triennial returns and annual statements of 
account must be sent by pilotage authorities to 
the Board of Trade, whose officers have a right 
to inspect books and documents. 

Masters’ and Mates’ Certificates 

Pilotage authorities may grant certificates to 
bona-fide masters or mates of ships if, after exami- 


nation, they are satisfied that, having regard to 
their skill, experience, and local knowledge, they 
are capable of piloting thrf ships of which they are 
masters or mates within their district. 

Such a master or mate must generally be a 
British subject, and in certain cases must hold at 
least a mate’s certificate. 

A pilotage certificate must be in approved^* m, 
is in force for not more tlian a year, but may be 
renewed ; may be made to extend to more than 
one shi].) of the same owner, and may be altered by 
the aifthority so as to relate to a similar ship. 

Masters and mates not British subjects may 
under certain conditions obtain certificates. A 
certificate granted before 1 June, 1906, to such a 
master or mate may be renewed. The Board of 
Trade may authorize the master or mate not a 
British subject of a ship of substantially the siimc 
class and trading regularly between the same ports 
as a foreign ship which on 1 Juno, 1906, w^as ex- 
empt from obligation to carry a licensed i)ilot, or 
had habitually been piloted by the master or mate 
of the ship who held a pilotage certificate, to apply 
to the pilotage authority for a pilotage certificate, 
and he may obtain one as if were a British 
subject. But on grounds of pi5Mkv safety the 
Admiralty may at any time exclude a.-v port or 
district from the operation of this provisions Such 
an Order was made by the Admiralty on 7 March, 
1913, and the following areas were excluded from 
the operation of this provision? (1) the London 
pilotage district ; (2) the Harwich pilotage district ; 
so much of the Humber pilotage district as lies to 
the north of Grimsby. 

A pilotage authority may suspend or revoke a 
pilot’s licence or any pilotage certificate for an 
offence under the Act or misconduct. Complaints 
ag^nst an authority as to the discharge of their 
duties may be made to the Board of Trade. A 
pilot may apjxjal against refusal or non-renewal of 
a licence, or against a fine exceeding £2, to the 
County Court judge or metropolitan or stipendiary 
magistrate having jurisdiction ; in Scotland to the 
Sheriff. 

Rights and Duties of Pilots 

A pilot licensed for the district may supersede 
any pilot not so licensed who is employed to pilot 
a ship in the district; questions as to division of 
fees are settled by the pilotage authority. Penalties 
are imposed upon unlicensed pilots acting after a 
licensed pilot has offered his services, and upon 
masters employing them. Pilots must be fur- 
nished, with copies of the Act, Orders, and by- 
laws by the pilotage authority. They must 
produce their licences on the employers’ demand. 
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and a fine of £20 is incurred by anyone falsely 
representing himself to be a licensed pilot for the 
district. 

A licensed pilot may limit his liability for neglect 
or want of .skill by the terms of a bond. 

; ^ Pilot Boats and Signals 

AD vessels regularly employed in the pilotage 
stM’vice of a district must be approved and licensed 
l>y the pilotage authority ; and the masters may 
be api)ointed and approved by the authority. 
Every pilot boat must be distinguished by the 
name of owner and port, colour (usually black), 
and a large flag of white and red. The pilot flag 
must be displayed when a pilot is on board navi- 
gating a ship, or wlien a qualified master or mate 
is navigating. A master of a ship with an obliga- 
tion to take a j)ilot navigating within a compulsory 
district, or in any case if an unlicensed pilot is in 
charge, must display a pilot signal until a licensed 
pilot comes on board. Facilities must be given 
for a pilot getting on board ship. 

^'•^ifences by Pilots 

/ 

A ^)iJ»ft 'who when piloting a ship, by wilful 
brcacjfcir neglect of duty or through drunkenness, 
endangers the ship or the safety of any |)erson, or 
omits any proper precaution, is guilty of a mis- 
dernoamair. A person who by wilful mi.srepre- 
sentation obtains charge of a ship is liable, in 
addition to damages, to a penalty of £100. 

Any licensed pilot is liable to a fine of £100 who 
t'ommits any of the following offences: Keeping or 
being interested in licensed premises for the sale 
of intoxicating liquor or being interested in the 
sale of tobacco or tea; being concerned in\ny 
corrupt practices relating to ships, c.argo, pas- 
sengers, wrecks, Ac.; lending his licence; acting 
while suspended or in a state of intoxication; 
employing while piloting anchor, cable, or any- 
thing to enhance the expense and increase his own 
gain; refusing or wilfully delaying to answer a 
pilot signal when so required ; unnecessarily cutting 
or slipping a ship’s cable ; refusing to conduct the 
ship into port on a master’s reasonable request; 
quittiikg the ship before his service is performed 
and without the master’s consent. 

Any person aiding and abetting such an offence 
is liable to a fine of £100 in addition to damages. 

Recovery of Pilotage Dues 

Pilotage dues for any ship for which the ser- 
vices of a licensed pilot are obtained are payable 
by (a) the owner or master, (6) as to pilotage in- 


wards, such consignees or agents as have paid or 
made themselves liable for any other charge on 
account of the ship in the port of her arrival or 
discharge; as to pilotage outwards, such con- 
signees or agents as have paid or made themselves 
liable for any other charge on account of the ship 
in the port of her departure. 

Dues may be recovered in the same manner as 
fines after a previous written demand. Any con- 
signee or agent (not the owner or master) who 
is made liable for pilotage dues may retain the 
amount, and reasonable exiKJnses, out of any 
moneys received by him on account of the shij). 

Pilots must not demand or receive, and masters 
must not offer or pay, pilotage dues other than the 
lawful rates, under a penalty of £10. 

Trinity House 

Trinity House, London — the Corporation of 
Trinity House of Deptford Strond— is an institu- 
tion which was incorporated under Henry VIII, 
and tauiliorized to frame articles in any wise con- 
cerning the science or art of mariners. 8ubse(iuent 
charters greatly extended its poyyics. Maritime 
societies, known as Trinity House, also exist at 
Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Jjoith, and Dundee, but 
do not exercise such full powers. 

The London Trinity House is the general light- 
house authority for England and Wales, as well 
as the julotage authority. It consists of a iiiaster,^ 
deimty- master, and elder brethren, acting and 
honorary. Two cider brethren sit in Admiralty 
cases as assessors to assist the coujit. 

The pilotage districts under Trinity House are: 

(1) the London district, comprising the Thames 
and Medway from London Bridge to Rochester 
Bridge, with the sea and channels leading tlieroto 
as far as Orfordness to N. and Dungeness to S.; 

(2) the English Channel district, i.e. the seas 
between Dungeness and the Isle of Wight; and 

(3) the ()u4)orts districts. 

In connection with pilotage. Trinity House has 
the ];)ower of exercising authority through sub- 
commissioners ; and any district under the autho- 
rity of such commissioners is called a Trinity 
House outport district. The powers and duties 
of Trinity House as the pilotage authority for 
such outport districts are performed through 
mittees. 

Certain pilotage dues in the port of London are 
collected in the first instance by officers of Cus- 
toms and Excise, viz. those in re.spect of foreign 
.ships, not being excepted ships, trading to and 
from the port of London. 

As to ships inwards, the full amount of pilotage 
dues for the distance piloted, and as to ships out- 
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wards, the full amount of dues for the distance 
retiuired by law, is to be paid to the chief officer 
of Customs and Excise in the port of London by 
the master, or any consignees or agents of the 
ship who have paid or made themselves liable 
to pay any other charge for the ship in the port 
of London. This officer gives a receipt for the 
dues, and in the port of London the ship may be 
detained until the receipt is produced to the 


proi)er officer of Customs and Excise. The chief 
officer of Customs and Excise pays over to Trinity 
House the pilotage dues, which are applied in 
paying for pilotage services any residue going to 
Trinity House Pilot Fund. 

A pilot may become entitled to salvage duos if 
it is clearly shown that he has performed services 
beyond those required from his duty as ^jfTot. 
(See Chapter VIII of this Part.) 


LIGHTHOUSI^S 


A lighthouse, in addition to its ordinary mean- 
ing, includes any floating or other light exhibited 
for the guidance of ships, and any sirens or other 
description of fog signals, or addition to any light- 
house of any improved light, siren, or other fog 
signal. 

Authorities 

As a generij rule, the superintendence and maii- 
ageinent of all lighthouses, buoys, and beacons are 
vested : 

In England tncl Wales and the Channel Islands, 
adjacent seas and islands, and Gibralter, in 
Trinity House ; 

In Scotland and the adjacent seas and islands 
and the Ish; of Man, in the Coinmi.s.sioners 
of Northern Lighthouses; and 
• In Ireland and adjacent seas and islands, in the 
Coininissioiier.s of Irish Lights. 

Persons wkh a local jurisdiction may be en- 
titled to exercise certain righU, 

Lighthouse authorities must make returns to the 
Board of Trade, and tlie Board, on complaint of 
insufficiency or improper management, may appoint 
an inspector. Trinity House and its officers may 
also inspect any lighthouse. 

A lighthouse authority has ])ower to erect or 
place any lighthouse, and add to, alter, or remov(' 
any lighthouse, erect or alter or remove any buoy 
or beacon, or vary the character of any lighthouse, 
with the incidental powers necessary to carry these 
objects into effect. 

The Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses 
and of Irish Lights mu.st submit a scheme to 
House and obtain the sanction of the 
Board of Trade before exercising their powers. 
Trinity House, with the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, may direct the.se two I^ighthouse Authori- 
ties as to works to be done. 

Light Dues 

A general lighthouse authority levies dues pay- 


able in respect of all ships, except those belonging 
to the King and others exempted. The scale may 
be revised by Order in Council. Tables of light 
dues must be posted at all Customs houses. Light 
dues aie levied with respect to the voyages made 
by ships or by way of periodical ])ayment, and no 
longer with respect to the lights passed. The 
scale is provided by the Act of 1898 , but may l>t^ 
varied by Order in Council. Persons liable in 
respect of any ship ai’e the owner or master or 
the consignees or agents who h^ive j)aid oi made 
themselves liable to ijay any o(^er charge on 
account of the ship at the port ol Itlvai rival or 
discharge. A ship may be distraiiic(K,’ipon in 
default. \ 

All light dues are credited to the General Light 
house Fund. 

t 

Local Lighthouses 

LighthoUvses under any local management are 
insiiected by the general lighthouse authorities, 
who, with the sanction of the Board of Trade, 
have control over any local lighthouse authority. 

^cal liglit dues must be applied by the Authority 
for the purpose of construction and maintenance 
an<l improvement of the lighthouses, buoys, and 
beacons. 

Expenses of General Lighthouse 
Authorities 

These are met out of the General Lighthouse 
Fund, establishments being fixed by Order in 
Council. Estimates of accounts of expenses must 
be sent to the Board of Trade for approval. For 
the purposes of construction and repair, the Treas- 
ury may make advances. The Lighthouse Fund 
may be mortgaged by the Board of Trade. 

Offences 

Wilful or negligent injury to any lighthouse 
or lights, buoy or beacon, removal, alteration, 
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obstruction, or other injury, is an offence subject 
to a fine of £50. 

False lights may be put down by a lighthouse 
authority after giving notice for removal Failure 
to comply with the notice is an offence subject to 
a fine of £100. 

Special Jurisdiction 

In the Channel Islands the powers of Trinity 
House must not be exercised without ^e con- 
sent of Ilis Majesty in Council, nor dues col- 
lected without the consent of the States of those 
islands. 

In any British possession, with the consent of 


:yi 

the local legislature, lighthouse dues may be fixed 
by Order in Council 

Application of Funds 

All fees, charges, and expenses payable in respect 
of survey, fees received by the Board of Trade and 
other authorities otlier than fines and forfeitures, 
and the general revenue resulting from the adminis- 
tration of the Act (except such dues as are payable 
to the General Lighthouse Fund), are paid into the 
Exchequer. All salaries, exi>cmses, superannuation 
allowances, claims, i)ensions, costs, and expenses are 
paid out of moneys provided by Parliament, and 
the accounts after audit are laid before Parliament. 


TOWAGE 


Towage is a contract by which one vessel is 
employed to expedite the voyage of another, and 
is somewliat similar to salvage. (Sec Chapter 
VlIT of this Part.) 

The eniployme]jt of a steam vessel as a tug for 
tow^age is a cojj,M’Hct implying risk both to the tu^i 


and the tow. There is no implied warranty to 
bring the ship to its destination at all hazards. In 
ciise of a collision between a tug and another 
vessel, if not actually in fault the tow is not liable, 
as a barge in tow Inis a right to expect that the 
tug will be carefully navigated. • 


ENQUIRIES INTO CASUALTIES 


VVitli the object of avoiding disaster at sea, the 
law has not only made certain safety regulations, 
but has ])rovided that a searching enquiry shall be 
held into casualties which have occurred. 

Where a shipping casualty has occurred, a pre- 
liminary enquiry may be held by the inspecting 
officer of the coastguard, or chief officer of customs 
near the coast of the United Kingdom where it 
oc<;urs, of elsewhere by such officer near any p^ce 
where witnesses arrive or are found or can be con- 
veniently examined, or in any case by any person 
appointed by the Board of Trade. 

Where such a person, after a preliminary en- 
quiry, thinks a lormal investigation should be held, 
or the Board of Trade directs one, a Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction may hold such an investigation; 
or a Wreck Commissioner may hold an investiga- 
tion on request of the B6ard of Trade. The Court 
lias the assistance of assessors, and makes a rejiort 
to the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade may 
cause an enquiry to be held in the case of loss of 
life from any fishing ves8er.s boat. The Board of 
^Prade may suspend or cancel the certificate of any 
master, mate, or engineer convicted of any offence, 
and such a certificate may be cancelled or sus- 


pended by any Court comixitent to hold a formal 
investigation into a casualty or an eiupiiry into^ 
the conduct of a nuuster, mate, or engineer, acting 
under the powers of tjie Act. The Board of Trade 
may cause an enquiry to be held as ft) the conduct 
of a certificated officer. Admiralty Courts may re- 
move the master of any sliij). The Board of Trade 
may onlcr a case to bo rc-heard if new or impor- 
tant evidence comes to light or there is a sus- 
picion of a miscarriage of justice. In certain cases 
Colonial Courts may enquire into casualties and 
the conduct of officers. 

A Naval Court may be summoned by any officer 
in command of any of H.M. ships at a foreign 
station, or in his absence by a consular officer, 
and consists of from three to five mernbens. Such 
a Court hears any complaint or investigates any 
wreck, abandonment, or loss. A Naval Court has 
power to remove the master or cancel or suspend 
certificates, discharge seamen, order payment Tu 
wages, and decide disputes and award costs and 
punishments. The Court may send a prisoner to 
the United Kingdom or to a British jxissession. 

Every Naval Court must make a full report to 
the Board of Trade. 
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SAFETY PROVISIONS 


Seaworthy Ships 

Any person sending or attempting to send, or 
party to tlie sending of or attenij)tirig to send, a 
British ship to sea in such an unsea \\orthy state 
that tlie life of any |M?rson is likely to be thereby 
endangered, is guilty of a misdemeanour, unless 
he proves that he UvSed all reasonable means to 
ensure her being sent to sea in a seaworthy state, 
or that lier going to sea in an unseaworthy state 
was under the circumstances reasonable and jus- 
tifiable. The master of such a British ship know- 
ingly taking her to sea in such an unseaworthy 
state is guilty of a misdemeanour, unless he 
proves that under the circumstances it was reason- 
able and justifiable. This docs not apply to any 
ship emjdoyed exclusively in trading, or going 
from place to place, on any British river oi inland 
water. 

Notwithstanding any agreeuTcnt to the contrary, 
there is an implied obligation in every agreement 
of sfTvicc thaj the owner and the master and 
every agent charged with loading or preparing or 
sending the shit) to sea will use all reasonable 
means to ensure the seaworthiness of the vessel 
at the time the voyage commences, and keep her 
in a seaworthy condition during the voyage. (See 
^ Chapter HI of this Part.) An unsafe ship cither 
by n^ason of defective condition) of hull, equip- 
ment, machinery, or undermanning, may be de- 
tained by th|| authorities. • 

In any proceedings against any seaman or ap- 
prentice for desertion or abs(‘ncc without leave, if 
a certain proportion of the seamen allege that the 
ship was not in a fit condition to picH*ee»l, or had 
insufficient accommodation, the ('ourt may have a 
ship surveyed. 

Courts of Survey 

A Court of Survey for a port or district consists 
of a judge and two assessors. The judge is sum- 
moned for the purpose out of a list, approved by 
the Secretary of State, of Wreck Commissioners, 
stipendiary or metropolitan police magistrates, 
“•^ggiypty Court judges or other fit persons, or may be 
a special Wreck Commissioner. Assessors are |^r 
sons of nautical, engineering, or other special skill 
and experience summoned out of a list of persons 
periodically approved by a local marine b<^rd, or 
board of local shipowners or merchants, or ap- 
pointed by the judge. Wreck Commissioners are 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor. There are not 
to be more than three at any one time. 


A Court of Survey hears every case in open 
Court, acting under general rules. 

In cases of construction or scientific difficulty, 
the lioard of Trade may refer a question to scien- 
tific referees. 

Draught of Water 

The *Board of Trade may direct any })erson 
a]>pointcd by them to record the di aught of watcu’ 
of any sea -going ship, as shown on the scale of 
feet on her stem and stern, and the extent of her 
clear side in fe(‘t and inches, upon her leaving any 
dock, wharf, port, or harbour and proceeding to 
sea. The master of every British sea -going ship 
upon so leaving must record her draught of water 
and the extent of her clear side in the official log- 
book, and produce the record when demanded. 

“ Clear side ” means the height from the water 
to the upper side of the })lank of the deck from 
which the dei)th of hold as staged in the register 
is measured, and the measurenuud of the clear 
si<le is to be taken at the lowest parEV^lhe .side. 

Marking of Load Lines 

Every British ship, and foreign .ships wlii^c 
within any port in the United Kingdom, except 
sailing ships under 80 tons register emj)loyod 
solely ill the coasting trade, fishing and pleasure 
yachts, or ships employed exclusively in trading 
or going from place to place in any river or inland 
water in British possessions, must be permanently 
and cons])icui)Usly marked with deck lines of re- 
size and position. The owner of tJvery such 
ship must mark upon each of her sides amidships 
a circular disc of the required colour, 12 in. in 
diameter, with a horizontal line of 18 in. through 
its centn*. The centre of the disc, placed on a 
level approved by the Board of Trade below the 
deck line, indicates the maximum load line, the 
“Plimsoll mark”, to which it is lawful to load 
the ship. Ships with the centre of the disc sub- 
merged are deemed unsafe, and will bo detained. 

The times for marking the load line arc stipu- 
lated by the Act in the case of foreign -going 
vessels and coasting vessels, and penalties are im- 
posed for failure to mark and for concealing, alter- 
ing, or obliterating a mark. The Board of Trade 
appoint the Committee of Lloyd’s Register or any 
other such corporation or assexiiation or officer of 
the Board of Trade to approve and certify the 
position of any disc indicating the load line, and 
make regulations as to load lines. The provision.^ 
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of a Colonial Legislature with respect to load lines 
may be declared by Order in Council and have 
the same effect; and the Board of Trade may 
certify that regulations of a foreign country may 
be effective also. 

The Act contains special restrictions on the 
carriage of dangerous goods. (See Chapter VI 
of titis Part.) 

Provisions controlling the loading of timber as 
deck cargo are contained in the Acts of 1894 and 
1906, and for the carriage of grain in the^ct of 
1894. (See Chapter VI of this Part.) 

Equipment and Provisions for Safety 

Every British sea-going steamship, if employed 
to carry jiassengcrs, must have her compasses 
properly adjusted from time to time, and every 
British sea going steamship not used wholly as a 
tug must have fire hose connected with her engines. 
Penalties are imposed in default, and also upon 
any person who places undue weight on the safety 
valve. 

Signals of distress must be used or displayed 
only in the cii^e of actual need, and a sea-going 
passenger ;jr.&mer or emigrant ship must be pro- 
vided w^-)(fi signals of distress and pro|)er supply 
of iiK^cin^iishable lights for attiichmont to life- 
buoys. Life-saving appliances must be carried, 
having regard to the nature of the service on 
which the ship is employed. A surveyor of ships 
may inspect for this purpose. The provisions 
may be applied to foreign ships in British ports. 
Anchors and chain cables must be tested in ac- 
cordance with regulations. 

Wireless Telegraphy ^ 

Wireless telegraphy has revolutionized com- 
munication with vessels at sea, and substituted, 
as far as regards ships which are installed with 


this apparatus, other distress signals. The distress 
signal is S.O.S. or C.Q.D. 

The International Conference on Wireless Tele- 
graphy, which concluded its sittings in July, 1912, 
considered the use of wireless telegraphy for the 
prevention of disasters at sea, and passed a unani- 
mous resolution in favour of the principle of com- 
pulsory equipment of ships in the general interests 
of navigation; this to be brought about by inter- 
national agreement. The Conference also recom- 
mended the establishment in each maritime coun- 
try of a number of coast stations with a permanent 
service adequate to the needs of navigation. New 
regulations to render the use of wireless telegraphy 
at sea more effective were passed. Ships are to be 
required to provide an auxiliary source of power 
able to work the wireless apparatus for at least 
six hours. This installation is to be placed in as 
secure a position as possible, and must be entirely 
self-contained, so that an accident to the ship 
which stops the working of the ship^s engines need 
not affect the wireless ajqmratus. On ships of the 
first class a permanent watch by two fully qualified 
wireless operators must he maintained, and on 
ships of the second class an oj^ratcy- is recpiired to 
listen during the first ten minutes of every hour. 
Ill small ships, fishing boats, <fec., no regular period 
is prcscrilied. The Government will determine 
the classification. 

Both ship and shore stations are to suspend 
work and listen at the end of each quarter of an • 
hour in cases where it is likely that distress calls 
might not otherwise be hetird. A .ship in distress 
is to have control ofer the wirele.v working of 
all stations in its vicinity; the mreless operators 
on board being placed under the control of the 
captain. 

Other regulations facilitating communication 
with the shore by transmission of radio-telegrams 
by intermediate ships and intercommunication 
between ships wore agreed to by the Conference. 


PREVENTION OF COLLISIONS 


Regulations applying to all foreign shi]is while 
they are within British jurisdiction, as well as to 
British ships, are made by Order in Council on 
the recommendation of the Admiralty and the 
Board of Trade for the prevention of collisions 
at sea. These regulations deal with distinctive 
lights and colours for various classes of ships, fog 
signals and speed in fog, steerage and sailing 
rules, signals for a vessel in sight of another, dis- 
tress signals, <fec. (See Appendix to Vol. VIII.) 

Owners and masters of ships must obey the 
regulations, and not carry or exhibit any other 


lights, or use any other fog signals than those 
pre.scribed, non-observance being a misdemeanour. 
Surveyors of ships may inspect any shij) for the 
purpose of seeing the provision of lights and 
signals. 

In every case of collision between two vessels it 
is the duty of the master or person in charge of 
each vessel, so far as he can without danger to his 
own vessel, crew, or passengers, to render the other 
vessel such assistance as may lie jiracticable and 
necessary, and to stay by until further assistance 
is not needed, and also to give the master or 
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person in charge of the other vessel the name and 
port of his own vessel, and the names of the ports 
from which she has come and to which she is 
bound; but failure of the master to stand by is 
no longer a presumption that the collision was 
due to his wrongful act or neglect or default. 
Failure to comply with any of these requirements 
is a misdemeanour. 

Wherever practicable, the master must immedi- 
ately after the occurrence enter a statement of any 
collision and the circumstances in the oflicial log- 
book, the entry to be signed by the master and 
by the mate or one of the crew. 

By agreements with foreign countries, these 
collision regulations may be made applicable to 
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foreign ships outside British jurisdiction. (See 
also Chapter X of this Part.) 

Report of Accidents 

When a steamship has sustained any accident 
occasioning loss of life or serious injury to any 
person, or material damage affecting her seaw(f^thi • 
ness or efficiency, it must be reported by the owner 
or master within twenty- four hours, or as soon 
after a^s possible, to the Board of Trade. The 
managing owner or the ahip^s husband of any 
British ship must report to the Board of Trade, 
in writing, the loss or feared loss of any British 
ship. 


THE TITANIC COMMISSION AND ITS RECOMMENDATIONS 


The enquiry by the Wreck Coininis.sioner into 
the loss of the Titanic in April, 1912, was the 
most important enquiry of this nature that has 
been held, and its findings «re entitled to the 
utmost consideration both in their bearings upon 
the actual reqiy remen ts of the law and the regula- 
tions and administration of the Board of Trade. 
The i)ecuUar facts of the case affecting that vesseVs 
navigation, of the greatest jmblic interest at the 
time, do not concern us hero. The wivA'k was due 
to collision with an iceV)erg brought about through 
rnavigation at excessive speed, but the captain was 
not found to have bfjen negligent, as hitlierto such 
navigation in ice had not been considered dangerous. 

The sY>ecially appointed *Wrcck Ooinmi.ssioner 
was Lord Mersey of Toxteth, better known as 
Mr. Jn.stice Bigham, who was for a short time 
President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court, and who while at the 
Bar had a wide experience of commercial and 
shipping cases. Five assessors sat with the Com- 
missioner: Rear-Admiral the Hon. S. A. Gough- 
Calthorpe, Captain A. W. Clarke, Commander 
F. C. A. Lyon, Professor J. H. Biles, D.Sc., LL.D., 
and Mr. E. C. Chaston, R.N.R. 

The Court held thirty-seven public sittings, and 
the Report was i.ssued on 30 July, 1912. 

It has been remarked that every great maritime 
disaster has been followed by an increase in know- 

Jge and improvement in practice which have 
secured greater safety and improved design and 
construction. This may be expected to be pecu- 
liarly true in regard to the Titanic. The Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade has always 
endeavoured to improve upon the condition of 
things actually required by the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, and ships have generally been equipped (as 
in the case of the TiMnic^a boats) beyond the 


legal requirements. Without waiting for this 
Report or new regulations, many shipping com- 
panies expressed the intention of providing boat 
accommodation for every passenger. While the 
Report failed to find any justification for the 
alleged want of due care in the ^su]X5rvision of 
the Board of Trade, the Commissions^ was not 
satisfied with the explanations offered V excuse 
of the delay in revising the rules and reg^vtions 
made so long ago as 1894. 

Perhaps the most noticeable recommendation 
was that which would disregard what liad been till 
that time a matter of international acceptance, viz. 
that when ships are divided into efficient water- 
tight compartments, boat equipment and other 
life-saving appliances may be proportionately re- 
duced. While recommending an improved divi- 
sion into water-tight bulkheads, the Court w'as 
no^ of opinion that boat equipment coilld be re- 
garded as a subordinate matter. 

The Recommendations of the Court 

Water-tiffht (Subdivision . — That the newly ap- 
pointed Bulkhead Committee should enquire and 
rc,port, among other matters, on the desirability 
and practicability of providing ships with (a) a 
double skin carried up above the waterline ; or, as 
an alternative, with (b) a longitudinal, vertical, 
water-tight bulkhead on each side of the ship, 
extending as far forward and aft as convenient; 
or (c) with a combination of (a) and (b). Any one 
of the three (a), (i), and (c) to be in addition to 
water-tight transverse bulkheads. 

That the Committee should also enquire and 
report as to the desirability and practicability of 
fitting ships with (a) a deck or decks at a con- 
venient distance or distances above the waterline 
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which shall be water-tight throughout a part or 
the whole of the ship’s length ; and should in this 
connection report upon {b) the means by which 
the necessary openings in such deck or decks 
should be made water-tight* whether by water- 
tight doors or water-tight trunks, or by any other 
and what means. 

Thai the Committee should consider and report 
generally on the practicability of increasing the 
protection given by subdivision ; the object being 
to secure that the ship shall remain afloat v^th the 
greatest practicable i>roportion of her length in 
free communication with the sea. 

That when the Committee has reported upon 
the matters before mentioned, the Board of Trade 
should take the report into their consideration and, 
to the extent to which they approve of it, should 
seek statutory powers to enforce it in all newly- 
built ships, but with a discretion to relax the 
requirements in spex^tial ciises where it may seem 
right to them to do so. 

That the Board of Trade should be empowered 
by the Legislature to require the production of 
llie designs and af)ecifications of all ships in their 
early sttiges of construction, and to direct such 
amendments of the same as may 1)0 thought nece.s- 
sary and practicable for the safety of life at sea in 
ships. (This should apply to all j)assenger-carryiiig 
ships.) 

Lifeboats anc^ RafU . — That the provision of 
lifeboat and raft accommodation on board such 
ships should bo based on the number of persons 
intended to bo carried in the ship and not upon 
tonnage. 

That the (luestion of such accommodation should 
be treated independently of the (juestion of the 
subdivision of the ship into water-tight compart- 
ments. ^lis would involve the abolition of Rule 
12 of the Life Saving Appliances Rules of 1902, 
which is to the following effect:-— “When ships 
of any class are divided into eflicient water-tight 
compartments, to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Tnwle, they shall only bo retpiired to carry addi- 
tional boats, rafts, and buoyant apparatus of one- 
half of the capacity required by these rulers, but the 
exemption shall not extend to life-jackets or similar 
approved articles of equal buoyancy suitable to be 
worn on the person.’’) 

That the accommodation should be suflicient 
for all persons on board, with, however, the qiudi- 
fication that in special coses where, in the opinion 
of the Board of Trade, such provision is imprac- 
ticable, the re<iuirement may be modified as the 
Board may think right. (In order to give effect 
to this recommendation, changes may be necessary 
in the sizes and types of boats to be carried and in 
the method of stowing and floating them. It may 


also be necessary to set apart one or more of tlie 
^at decks exclusively for carrying boats and drill- 
ing the crew, and to consider the distribution of 
decks in relation to the passengers’ quarters.) 

That all boats should be fitted with a protective, 
continuous fender, to lessen the risk of damage 
when being lowered in a seaway. 

That the Board of Trade should Ije empowered 
to direct that one or more of the boats be fitted 
with some form of mechanical propulsion. (This 
is permissible but not compulsory under the Regu- 
lations of 1910.) 

That there should be a Board of Trade i(*gula- 
tion re(iuiring all boat equipment (under sections 
5 and 6, page 15 of the Rules, dated February, 
1902, made by the Board of Trade, and requiring 
the equipment of boats with oars and appliances 
for navigation, lamps, &c.) to be in the boats as 
soon as the ship leaves harbour. The sections 
(pioted al)ove should be amended so as to provide 
also that all boats and rafts should carry laini)s 
and pyrotechnic lights for piir]:K)ses ot signalling. 
All boats should bb provided with compasses and 
provisions, and should be very distinctly majkofl 
in such a way as to irjdici\te plainly the number 
of adult Iversons each boat can carry when being 
lowered. 

That the Board of Trade inspection of boats 
and life-saving apjvliances should be of a more 
searching character than hitherto. (This an<l 
other recommendations bear out the Report on* 
i the Oceana. See page 29.) 

Manning the Boat^ ami Boat Drilh . — That in 
cases where the deck hands arc nc^ sufficient to 
man the boats, enough other members of the 
crew should be men trained in boat work to make 
up the deficiency. These men should be re(]uired 
to pass a k’st in boat work. 

That in view of the necessity of having on board 
men trained in boat work, steps should be taken 
to encourage the training of boys for the Merchant 
Service. (See Chapter 111 of this Part.) 

That the operation of section 115 and section 
134 (a) of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1R94 (re- 
lating to agreements with and wages of the crew), 
should be examined, with a view to amending the 
sjime so as to secure greater continuity of service 
than hitherto. 

That the men who are to man the boats should 
[ have more frequent drills than hitherto. That in 
I all ships a boat drill, a fire drill, and a water-tight 
door drill should be held as soon as possible after 
leaving the original port of depjirture and at con- < 
venient intervals of not less than once a week 
during the voyage. Such drills to be recorded in 
the official log. 

That the Board of Trade should be satisfied in , 
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each case before the ship leaves port that a scheme 
has been devised and communicated to each officer 
of the ship for securing an efficient working of the 
boats. 

General Becojiimendaiiaas. — Th.At every man 
taking a lookout in such ships should undergo a 
sight test at reasonable intervals. 

That in all such ships a police system should 
be organized so as to secure obedience to orders, 
and prof>er control and guidance of all on Imrd in 
times of emergency. 

That in all such ships there should be an instal- 
lation of wireless telegraphy, and that such installa- 
tion should be worked with a sufficient number of 
trained operators to secure a continuous service 
by night and day. In this connection regjird 
should be had to the resolutions of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Wireless Telegraphy (see page 
38). That where practicable a silent chamber for 
“ receiving ” messages should form part of the in- 
stallation. 

That instruction should be given in all Steam- 
ship Companies’ Regulations that, when ice is 
reported in or near the track, the ship should 
proceed in the«dark houi\s at a moderate sjKicd 

LIFE-SAVING 

The Rules for Life-saving Appliances is.sued by 
^he Board of Trade are set out in an Appendix 
to Vol. VIII. 

In June, 1913, the Dcpartgiental Committee on 
Boats and Tfevits made important recommen- 
dations in their Report (with Design.s) (Cd. 684C). 

This Committee wa.s appoint(*d to advi.se the 
Board of Trade as to what arc the most efficient 
arrangements for stowing boats m .stcamshij:)s of 
all clsisse.s, for launching them in an emergency, 
and for embarking the pius.sengers and crew; as to 
whether, and if no to what extent, mechaniiial 
propulsion can with advantage be adopted eilluM- 
in addition to or in substitution for propulsion by 
oars and .sails ; and as to the question of rafts, and 
in particular whcthc^r, if of approved character, 
they .should be allowed in substitution for boats, 
and if so to what extent and under wdiat con- 
ditions; and generally on the .subject of .safety of 
life at sea. The principal recommendations were 
as follows 

Stability 

^ Stirling’s Rule should in all cases be u.sed to 
determine the capacity of open boats. The actual 
stability of a boat when fully loaded should be 
the criterion of the fitness of the boat to carry 
the intended number of ]'er.sons. The stability of 


or alter her course so as to go well clear of the 
danger zone. 

That the attention of masters of vessels should 
l)e drawn by the Board of Trade to the effect that 
under the Maritime Conventions Act, 1911, it is 
a misdemeanour not to go to the relief of a vessel 
in distres.s when possible to do so. (Thi.s was done.) 

That the same protection as to the safety of life 
in the event of ca.sualty which is afforded to emi- 
grant ships by means of supervision and inspection 
should be extended to all foreign-going passenger 
ships. (See page 30.) 

Interwititmal Conjerence. — The Report con- 
cluded with what is clearly the ino.st needed factor 
in any comprehensive scheme of improved condi- 
tions of safety at sea. It was recommended that 
(unless already done) steps should be taken to call 
an International Conference to consider, and as 
far as possible to agree upon, a common line of 
conduct ill respect of (a) tlie subdivision of ships; 
(6) the provision and working of life-saving ap- 
[)lianccs; (c) the in.stallation of wireless telegrapliy 
and the method of working the same ; ((^) the re- 
duction of .speed or the alteration of course in the 
vicinity of ice, and (e) the use of searchlights. 

APPLIANCES 

completely decked lifeboats can only be cn.yurod 
provided that the deck can be cleared of water 
almost instantaneously; but by adding permanent 
watertight bulwarks, placing buoyancy tenks along 
the sides in the angle between the deck and the 
bulwarks in order to increase the maximum riglit- 
ing moment, anrl providing means for rapidly 
discharging the water which breaks aboard, an 
efficient tyjie of life-saving appliance will be ])ro- 
diiccd, and a decked lifeboat fitted with these .sug- 
g(5sted improvements should lie allowed to carry 
an increased number of jjersons. 

Stowage of Boats 

In foreign-going passenger and emigrant ships 
arrangements for transferring boats from one .side 
of the deck to the other should be compulsory, 
but the stokehold ventilation must not in any 
way be sacrificed to obtain this object. The stow- 
age of boats on decks below the ii,ppermost deck 
is not generally recommended, but may .sometimes 
be necessary. Wliere boats on one dock are im- 
mediately above the boate on another, effective 
precautions must be taken to prevent the upper 
boat being lowered on the underneath boat in an 
emergency. When it is necessary to carry more 
boats than can be provided by stowing open boats 
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and deck boats directly under davits, the extra 
boats should be stowed parallel with the davits 
so far as possible. Approved appliances should 
be provided for moving the boats up to the davits. 

Pontoon Rafts, &c. 

With regard to home -trade passenger vessels, 
as largo a proportion of the life-saving appliances 
as is reasonably practicable should be lifeboats. 
When it is difficult to carry lifeboats, pontoon 
rafts (the conditions and equipment of which are 
set out) to as great an extent as is reasonably 
possible should be fitted, the remainder of the 
life-saving appliances being supplied in the form 
of buoyant deck -seats or other approved buoyant 
apparatus. When it is not possible, in foreign- 
going passenger and emigrant ships, to provide 
sufficient accommodation in boats, approved pon- 
toon rafts should be accepted, subject to the 
reservation that the total number of i)ersons for 
whom accommodation is sup{)lied in the form of 
rafts should in no case exceed 25 per cent, of the 
total number of persons for which the vessel is 
certified or the number on board, whichever is 
the greater. In buoyant deck-seats stability and 
buoyancy are of equal importance. 

Proper Distribution 

Life-jackets ai^ most valuable appliances for 
saving life in home- trade passenger steamers, and 
their proper distribution in an emergency is a 
matter of prime importance. Life-jackets and life- 
buoys should be widely distributed over the ship. 

Launching 

There are serious objections to the use of 
“ chutes ” or slipways, cradles, or moving platforms 
which are lowered down the vessel’s side in guides, 
cranes, and derricks for launching ships’ boats. 
It is in general safer to lower boats as close to 
the vessel's side as possible, and there arc several 
types of derricks in existence which fulfil all the 
necessary requirements. The Board of Trade should 
in every case satisfy themselves that efficient means 
are available for keeping the boat close to the ship’s 


side while the passengers are embarking, and these 
appliances should be used at all boat-drills at which 
the boats are lowered. Power should never be 
allowed in coinplete svh^titution for hand gear. It 
is highly desirable that the method of operating 
the gear and the position of the handle, chain, or 
whatever actuates the gear should be standardized. 

Motor Boats 

The carriage of mechanically propelled boats 
should be optional for all classes of steamships, 
but whatever be the number of boats carried on 
any ship the shipowner should be allowed the 
option of carrying one mechanically proi)elled 
boat if he so desires. lu the case of a vessel 
carrying a considerable number of lifeboats it 
would be preferable to carry a small number of 
high-powered motor boats rather than a large 
number of low-powered boats. In general, two 
motor boats on each side should be sufficient, and 
they should be as large and as powerful as pos- 
sible. At least sufficient fuel to cover a radius of 
100 miles should be carried. 

Embarking Passengers 

The Committee urge that passengers should be 
embarked at the lowest open deck, the boats 
being lowered to that level from the boatdeck. 
They consider that the allocation of places in« 
particular boats to the passengers is impracticable 
and likely to cause confusion, unless the number 
of boats is small. It is not necessjDry to require 
any of a shij)’s boats to be fitted cither with a 
wireless tel(‘graphy installation or with a special 
submarine boll. 

Efficiency depends upon Competency 

In conclusion the Committee remark: “Our 
recommendations are based upon the assumption 
that the men are competent to handle the life- 
saving appliances on board, and that proper dis- 
cipline and obedience are secured so as to ensure 
that the fullest efficiency is attained. We under- 
stand that these matters arc receiving the careful 
attention of the Board of Trade.” 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The contract of affreightment is the eoutiact for 
the carriage of goods in vessels, and is usually 
made either by bill of lading or oharttn-party. 
Freight is the amount payable for the carriage. 
When goods are shipped in a general ship, along 
with cargo belonging to other shippers, the con- 
tract is generally contained in a bill of lading. 

• When the whole or the principal portion of the 
ship is engaged by a charterer, the contract is by 


cliarter-party. The former is /he most common 
instance of carriage by sea, and the modern ten- 
dency in the shipping world is towards consolida- 
tion of shipping laws and a form of contract 
which is more or less in use by all shipowners, 
with adaptations to the particular class of cargo 
carried. General considerations witli regard to 
carriage by sea must first be considered in this 
chapter. 


CARRIERS BY SEA 


Carriers both by land and sea holding them- 
selves out to receive and carry goods for reward 
are responsible for the safe delivery of the goods, 
subject to certain exceptions. (See also Part V, 
Chajjter V.) With regard to sea carriage, these ex- 
ceptions are : the act of God, the King^s Phicinies, 
some fault in the goods themselves apart from the 
method of carriage or stowage, goods properly jet- 
tisoned, illegality in the contract, certain statutory 
exceptions under the Merchant Shipping Act, and 
any special exceptions incorporated with the con- 
tract. 

The common law duty of the currier i.s to take 
all reasonable care and to ensure the safety of the 
goods, where he has been paid for their carriage. 
If, however, there is no payment, he is liable only 
for lt)ss or damage due to his want of careful 
management. 

A common carrier (as has been seen elsewhere, 
Part V, Chapter V) is one who is engaged in 
a general business for the carriage of goods, and 


who holds himself out as ready to carry the goods 
of anyone. Apart from being a commdn carrier, 
as is ordinarily a person taking cargo in a general 
ship, a shipowner is liable for the safe carriage of 
goocls received, unless the ordinary liability has 
been varied by the contract, as it frequently is. 
A common carrier is bound to take goods if he 
has room, and to carry them at a reasonable rate. 

In 1671, the case of Morse v. Slue decided that 
where the cargo on a vessel lying in the Thames 
which had been shipped for Cadiz was taken by, 
robbers before sailing, the master was liable, al- 
though he had not been guilty of any negligence. 

“Act of God'* 

The “act of God”, as Lord Justice James said 
in Nugent v. Smith (1876), “is a mere short way of 
expressing this proposition: a common carrier is 
not liable for any accident as to which he cim 
show that it is due to natural causes, directly and 
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exclusively, without human intervention, and that 
*it could not have been prevented by any amount 
of foresight and pains and care reasonably to be 
expected from him". This was the case of the 
carriage of a mare from liondon to Aberdeen, the 
ship encountering exceptionally rough weather, 
, and the injuries incurred being due partly to the 
rough weather and partly to the restlessness of 
the animal itself. The defendant was held not 
liable, because a carrier does not ensure against 
• the irresistible act of nature or against defects in 
the thing carried. 

The King’s Enemies 

This exception covers acts done by states and 
peoples with whom the Sovereign of the ship- 
owner is at war at any time during the carriage 
of the goods. The exception does not include 
roliljers by land, although it includes pirates 
(generally aii exprc'ss exception), as the enemies 
of all ( ivilizcd states. The master is justified in 
pul ting into port and delaying the voyage in 
order to avoid cafiture by the enemy. (»Scc also 
as to Deviation, C/hapter VII of this Part.) 

Inherent Defects 

It is a woll-ostiiblished exception to the ordi- 
nary liability of tl^ carrier that he is not answer- 
able for loss resulting from some defect in the 
thing carried which is not due to the method of 
cairiago or stowage or any want of care on the 
part of tlie ship, considering the knowledge pos- 
sessed or which ought to be possessed by the ship- 
owner or the ship’s servants tus to the character 
of the goods carried. For example, loss resulting 
from the illness of animals, change in i^erishable 
goods, or change in goods due to heat or other 
natural cause or defective packing, provided that 
the shipowner has not received notice and ought 
not to liave taken special precautions having re- 
gard to the character of the goods, must fall upon 
the shipper. 

This exception will also cover damage due to 
defect in the particular goods carried, as where 
iTiachinerv was broken in consequence of a flaw’ 
in its make. 

Shippers are bound not to ship dangerous goods 
or goods dangerously packed without disclosing 
their nature. (See also p. 60.) 

Jettison 

T he shipowner is not liable for the loss of goods 
properly jettisoned (see also p. 60), or damage in 
consequence of efforts made to preserve the ship 


and cargo, as where water was poured on goods 
to put out Are. This exception was established 
so long ago as 1600, in Mouse's Case. The 
Gravesend ferry was overloaded, and in danger of 
sinking with several passengers. A casket and 
£l 13, besides other goods, were thrown overboard 
to lighten the ferry and to save life. It was held 
that the ferry owner was not liable, apart from 
the question as to whether he w^as responsible for 
overloading. In a case of imminent danger the 
master has a right to throw cargo overboard. He 
may select w’hat articles shall be sacrificed, and, if 
necessary, even the whole cargo may be jettisoned. 
The ship and cargo contribute to the loss accord- 
ing to average. (See Chapter IX of this Part.) 

Illegality 

It is an excuse for the performance of the con- 
tract that it is illegal at the time according 
to Piritish law or the regulations of the British 
Government, or if it subsequently becomes illegal 
owing to a declaration of war. But the exception 
docs not include the acts of those who are un- 
authorized, nor the acts of foreign* governments, 
excef)t i)crhsps wliero the carriage is in a foreign 
ship and it is prevented by the act of the gi)veni- 
ment of that shij>. 

Fire 

It is provided by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, sec. 50:2, that t\^ owner of a British sea- 
going shi}) is not to be liable to any Atcnt w’hat- 
ever foj- loss or damage happening without his 
actual fault or privity where any goods, mer- 
chandise, or other things whatsoever taken in or 
put on board his ship are lost or damaged by 
reason of fire on board the ship. This exemption 
will apply even though the owner has been 
guilty of a breach of the warranty of sea- 
w^orthiness, unless by the terms of the contract 
the operation of this section of the Act has been 
excluded. 

Special Goods 

The same exception applies in the case of owners 
of British ships duly registered where any gold, 
silver, diamonds, watches, jewels, or precious stones 
are taken in or put on board the ship, the true 
nature and value of which have not at the time 
of shipment been declared by the owner or shipi)er 
to the owner or master of the ship in the bills of 
lading or otherwise in writing, and they are lost 
or damaged by reason of any robbery, embezzle- 
ment, making away with, or secreting. 
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Limitation of Owners* Liability 

The owners of a ship, British or foreign, are not 
liable for damages where the occurrence takes 
place without their actual fault or privity, beyond 
certain amounts : 

(a) Where any loss of life or jxjrsonal injury is 
caused to any person being carried in the ship ; 

(b) Where any loss or damage is caused to any 
goods, merchandise, or other things whatsoever 
on board the ship; 

(c) Where any loss of life or personal injury 
is caused to any person (Uirried in any other 
vessel hy reason of the improjjer navigation of 
the ship; 

(d) Where any loss or damage is caused to 
any other vessel or to any goods, merchandise, 
or other things whatsoever on board any other 
vessel by reason of the improper navigation of 
the ship. 

The limitations on the amount of damages re- 
coverable are as follows; 

In respect of loss of life* or personal injury, 
either alone or together with loss of or damage 
to the vessel, •goods, merchandise, or other things, 
an aggregate amount not exceeding £15 for each 
ton of their ship*3 tonnage ; and in respect of loss 
of or damage to vessels, goo<ls, merchandise, or 
Other things, whether there be in addition loss of 
life or personal injury or not, an aggregate amount 
not exceeding £8 for each ton of their ship*s ton- 
nage. 

The tonnage for the pufposc of a steamship is 
her registered tonnage, with the addition of any 
engine-room space which has been deducted for 
the purpose of ascertaining that tonnage. The 
tonnage of a sailing ship is her registered tonnage. 
Any space occupied by seamen or apprentices and 
appropriated to their use which is certified under 
the regulations is not included in such tonnage. 
The tonnage of a foreign ship ivS, if possible, 
ascertained by measurement according to British 
law, otherwise it is certified by the surveyor- 
general of ships in the United Kingdom, or the 
chief measuring officer of any British possession 
abroad. 

The owner of every sea-going ship or share in 
it is liable in respect of every such loss of life 
or personal injury, loss of or damage to vessels, 
goods, merchandise, or other things arising on dis- 
tinct occasions to the .same extent as if no other 
loss, injury, or damage had arisen. 

The limitation of liability is extended by the 
Act of 1900 to all cases where, without the 
owner’s actual fault or privity, any loss or damage 
is caused to property or rights of any kind, 
whether on land or water, or whether fixed or 
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moveable, by reason of the improper navigation 
or management of the ship. 

A similar limitation is also put upon the liability 
of the owners of any dock or canal, or of a har- 
bour or conservancy authority, in respect of loss 
or damage caused to any vessels or goods within 
their jurisdiction. 

As to the application of this rule to any carriage 
where part of the transit of the goods is by sea, 
and as to the general exemptions eiyoyed by rail- 
way companies, see Part V, Chapter V. 

Pilotage 

The owner or master of the ship is not answer- 
able to any person whatever for any loss or damage 
occasioned by the fault or incapacity of any quali- 
fied pilot acting in charge of the ship within any 
district where the employment of a qualified pilot 
is compulsory by law. The loss must be due to 
some fault or iuca])acity of the pilot, for his pres- 
ence on the ship does not relieve the master and 
crew from the pnq)er discharge of their ordinary 
duties. As to the employnjjent of pilots, see 
Chapter V of this Part. 

Carriers* Negligence 

The carrier is not entitled to the benefit of im- 
plied exceptions if he has been negligent or if he 
has deviated from the voyage, nor if the ship was 
unseaworthy on sailing and the loss would not 
have arisen but for that unseaworthiness. 

Implied Terms 

Terms are implied in every contract for sea 
carriage as to seaworthiness of the •vessel, for 
reasonable dispatch of the goods, and that the 
ship shall not deviate except for the puri)Ose of 
saving life or protecting the ship and cargo from 
imminent j^eril. (See also Chapter VTI of this 
Part.) It is almost invariably the case that these 
implied terms are subject to express stipulations. 

Seaworthiness 

It is an absolute undertaking on the part of the 
shipowner that the ship, machinery, and equip- 
ment are seaworthy for ordinary purposes, that 
they are fit for the special voyage and for the 
carriage of the particular cargo. (As to express 
exceptions, see p. 61.) This carries with it the 
warranty that the ship is navigated by a compe- 
tent master and crew, that a pilot will be taken 
on board at the usual places where a pilot is 
needed, and that the cargo will be safely and pro- 
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perly 8tx)wed. (See Chapter VII of this Part.) 
*rhe undertaking is that the shipowner at the 
time of receiving the cargo and at the time of 
sailing will have taken all the precautions which 
a prudent shipowner would take in regard to a 
ship. The general equipment of the vessel will 
include requirements as to special fitness for a 
'particular cargo; as, for example, that the re- 
frigerating machinery is in proper order for the 
carriage of a cargo of frozen meat. 

Where a voyage is to be undertaken in stages, 
it is usually sufficient if the ship is eqmpped 
for the first stage; and so on for each subse- 
quent stage. 

Deck Cargo 

Deck cargo is that which is carried either in an 
uncovered space on deck, or in any covered space 
not included in the contents according to the 
ship’s registcrexl tonnage. 

[n the case where it is carried, this alone may 
not make the ship unaeaworthy, but liability de- 
pends rather upoi^the facility with which such 
deck cargo could be got rid of, as in certain ca.ses 
there would be no danger. 

If any ship arrives between 31 October and 16 
Ai)ril at any port in the United Kingdom, or any 
port out of the United Kingdom, carrying timber 
as deck cargo, the master and owner, if privy to 
the offence, is liable tC) a fine of £5 per thousand 
cubic feet of timber so carried. Good.s placed on 


deck owing to bad weather are excepted. Rules 
are made by the Board of Trade as to the carriage 
of wood as deck cargo. 

Carriage of Grain 

Obligation is imposed upon the master and 
any agent of the owner of the ship charged 
with the loading or sending her to sea to take 
all necessary and reasonable precautions in order 
to prevent grain cargo from shifting. In default 
there is a fine of £300. For grain cargoe.s laden 
in a port of the Mediterranean or Black Sea, 
or on the coast of North America, special pre- 
cautions must be taken as laid down in the 
Act, and the Board of Trade regulations must 
be complied with. 

Deviation 

It is usual for a term of the contract to i^rovide 
that a vessel may deviate not only for saving life, 
but also for savirig«property. (See also Chapter 
VII of this Bart.) 

Dispatch 

Dispatch is an implied undertaking on the part 
of both merchant and shipowner. If there is no 
stipulated time, it is implied that a reasonable time 
only shall be taken in loading and discharging. 
(See also Chapter VII of this Part.) 


CARRIAGE IN A GENERAL SHIP 


When the whole or the principal portion of a 
ship is engaged, the contract i.s by charter-palty 
(see p. 44); but when goods are shipped in 
what is known as a general ship or a ship “on 
the berth”, the contract is usually by bill of lad- 
ing. Where the shipment takes place in a shij) 
belonging to a regular line, the terms of the bill 
of lading are generally well known, and such a 
bill of lading will therefore usually form the 
actual contract; but in other cases, although 
the bill of lading is evidence of the contract, 
it may or may not contain its whqle terms, 
as the contract may have been made before 
the bill of lading was issued, or be affected 
by the terms of the mate’s receipt, by ship- 
ping cards, advertisements, and other announce- 
ments as to the ship made by the owners or 
shipbrokers. 

The carriage may be accepted on a through bill 
of lading covering shipment by several ships or 
by ship and rail ot other land carrier. 


Shipment of Goods 

The usual course is for the terms of shipment to 
be arranged and for the goods to be delivered to 
the ship. A njate’s receipt is then given for them. 
Except in short coasting voyages, the mate’s receipt 
is afterwards exchanged for bills of lading. On 
every contract for carriage by sea, certain terms, 
as we have seen, are implied, although it usually 
happens that express terms govern the contract 
For the breach of an engagement to ship goods 
there may bo an action for damages. 

Special contracts obtain in particular trades 
which require peculiar conditions of shipment 
and carriage and therefore a varied wording of 
the bill of lading. The usual course is for the 
bill of^ lading to bo procured from the ship’s 
agent and filled up by the shipper with the par- 
ticulars of his shipment, the number of packages, 
and marks. It is then checked on behalf of the 
ship and signed by the master or ship’s agent, 
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generally being exchanged for the mate’s receipt, 
as the holder of the mate’s receipt is usually the 
person entitled to the bill of lading. The mate’s 
receipt may, however, have changed hands, but 
as it is not a negotiable instrument, title to the 
goods does not pass by its delivery, and notice 
must be given to the ship of the transfer of the 
goods. The bill of lading requires a Qd. stamp. 
It is usual for ct)nvenience of transmission for 
bills to be issued in sets of three or four, “one of 
which iKiiug accomplished, the others to stand 
void”. The master keej)s one of the bills; the 
rest are given to the shipiMir. 

Shipowner’s Liability 

It is not competent for the shipowner to alter 
the terms of the contract of carriage after goods 
have been put on board. 

Every bill of lading in the hands of a consignee 
or endorsee for valuable consideration, representing 
goods to have been shi[)pcd on hoard a vessel, is 
conclusive evidence of such *shiimicnt as against 
the master or other person signing, notwithstand- 
ing that the goods may not have been so shippt^d, 
unless tlie holder of the bill had actual notice at 
the time of receiving it that the goexis had not 
been put on board. The master or other jK^rson 
signing may exonerate himself hy showing that 
such misrepresentations were caused without any 
default on his part and wholly by tlie fraud of the 
shipper or the holder or some person under whom 
the holder claims. , 

A shipovfhor is liable for the delivery of goods,, 
but he is not in the ordinary course re^sponsible 
for any defect or want of quality in the goods. 
The usual terms are so many jiarcels “marked 
and numbered as in th(3 margin, weight and con 
tents unknown”. He is not resi>onsibl *, therefore, 
for delivery of goods with special marks, even 
when they indicate quality, as wdiere goods of 
the same (Icscription belonging to different owners 
ai'e shipped together and become mixed. 

The bill of lading as a rule contains the terms 
“received in good order and condition”, and if 


there is any qualification of these terms, it will 
not be a “clean” bill of lading. Where in one 
case goods were damaged before shipment, but 
nevertheless the master signed a bill of lading 
“shipped in good order and condition”, although 
the damage was apparent, the shipowners were 
held bound by the representation of the master, 
on the bill of lading that the goods were in good 
order and condition, because third parties, who 
could not have known, w^ere affected. Purchasers 
of t^e goods from the shipixjrs before delivery * 
as endorsees of the bill of lading had altered their 
]jositioii and acted to their own prejudice on the 
face of that representation, and therefore the ship- 
owners W'cre not entitled to deny the truth of the 
representation. They were held liable for not de- 
livering the goods in good order and condition, 
the damages being the difference in price paid 
and the value, with reasonable expenses — C(yr)i‘ 
jHiiiia Xaviera Vmconzada v. Churvhill and Sim 
(lOOG). 

Tlie shipowner’s undertaking is for safe delivery, 
subject to excei)ted perils, and even implied ex- 
ceptions must be inserted in Hio express contract. 
It always liappens that the express exceptions go 
far beyond those implied, which have been already 
noticed. 

All exceptions are construed as against the 
shipowner, whose common -law liability must bo 
distinctly rebutted. Exceptions a])ply during 
the loading, the voyage, and the discharge of the 
cargo. There may be a general limitation f>f lia- 
bility by a special clau.se in the bill of lading, 
even w'here tlie loss is not through excepted perils; 
for example, where it is agreed that shipowners 
arc iKit to be liable above a certain amount for 
gootls unless their value is declared. Such a 
limitation would not, however, affect tte ordinary 
warranty of seaworthiness or relieve the ship- 
owner from general average contribution. Ex- 
ceptions differ in every trade in number and scope, 
and there is a tendency to enlarge them. 

The following is a form of Bill of Lading, with 
some of the usual special clauses and excep- 
tions : 
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Form of Bill of Lading 

Sbiffkd or delivered for shipment in apparent good order and condition hy 

on board the steamship lying m or off the port of 

with liberty to call at any ports and in any order, to sail without pilots, and to 
tow and assist vessels in distress, two hundred and fifty paokaqss, being marked 
and numbered as in the margin; for delivery from the ship’s deck (where the 
carrier’s responsibility ceases), subject to ship’s engagements not hereby disclosed,, 
and though altering the voyage or involving a deviation therefrom, at the port, 

of or so near thereunto as she may safely get (the Act of God; the 

King’s enemies; robbers or thieves by land or sea; restraint of princes, rulers, 
or people ; perils of the sea, barratry of the master or crew, jettison, effect of 
climate, heat, fire or water, leakage, stranding, collision, and the consequences of 

such dangers and accidents excepted), unto or to the order of 

or to his or their assigns. 

Freight and primage for the said goods as per margin is to be paid by tho 

shippers in Average, if any, to be adjusted according to York- Antwerp 

Rules, supplemented by English practice where such rules contain no provision 
(See Chapter IX of this Part.) 

General average loss to be borne by those on whom it has fallen. 

Weight, measurement, contents, and value (except for the purpose of estimating; 
freight) unknown. [The owners will not be respoifeible for valuable packages, 
unless freight has been paid ad valorem^ and contents and value inserted in the 
shipping note, and Bill of Lading signed in accordance therewith^* A valuable 

package is one of greater value than pounds, or one whose contents or 

any part thereof exceed in value pounds per cubic foot for measurement,. 

or per one cwt for weight cargo. Liability for the loss of or damage to any 
piece or package shall never exceed the invoice value of such piece or package.] 

^ Demurrage pounds per day for detention of shii), if caused by consigneea 

not taking delivery as fast as steamer can discharge. (See Chapter VII of this Part.) 

The shipowners to have a lien on the cargo, though landed, for any expense 
or liability incurred in consequence of giving bond a^ a previous port for the. 
customs duty on the cargo. • 

Any claim that may arise hereunder must be made at the port of delivery. 

Shippers, whether principals or agents, shall be liable for loss or damage Uy 
any person or interest whatsoever caused by dangerous or injurious goods 8hipi)ed 
without full disclosure of their nature and whether shippers are aware thereof or 
not. Such goods may bo destroyed without compensation. 

[If the discharge of the cargo be, or threaten to be, impeded by bad weather,, 
or by absence from whatever cause of facilities of discharge or landing, the master 
to have liberty at ship’s expense but shipper’s risk from the time of leaving ship’a 
deck to land and store the whole or part of the cargo or put same into hulk,, 
lighter, or craft, or proceed on the voyage with the whole or part of the cargo,, 
and either discharge it on the return voyage or forward it to destination from 
another port, always subject to the conditions of the forwarding conveyance.] 

This Bill of Lading shall constitute the contract between the owners of the 
goods and the shipowners, which shall bo construed and governed by English law 
and shall apply throughout the transit. 

In WITNESS whereof the master or agent of the said ship has signed 

bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which being accomplished the 
others to stand void. 

Dated at , 

By Authority of Owners, 

Master or Agent 

98 
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Common Exceptions 

THe common exceptions are as follows: the 
*'Act of QoiV* and the King's Enemies (see p. 45); 
Restraint of prineeSy which means the interference 
of any constituted government or ruling power of 
any country, whether enemy or not, as the effect 
of quarantine or embargo. If a ship carries 
enemies* goods, this is a breach of duty towards 
the other shippers, and the exemption “restraint 
of princes” cannot be pleaded by the shipowner 
— Dunn V. Bncknall (1902). 

^''Pirates" are generally specially excepted, al- 
though probably included under the “King’s 
Enemies ”. 

“ Robbers or thieves ” ordinarily mean those with- 
out the ship, and the exception would therefore 
not cover acts of the crew or passengers ; but it is 
usual for a clause to be used “ robbers or thieves 
by land or sea, whether on board or not, or in the 
service of the owners of the carrying ship ”. 

“ Perils of the seasy portSy riversy ami of naviga- 
iiony and the consequences oJ*'all such dangers and 
accidents," — This is an extended term implyiiig 
much more cthan the term “ perils of the sea ” 
simply. The expression “ j)erils of tlio sea ” docs 
not mean the conse<iuence of other perils arising 
on the sea, such Jis damage due U) the inevitable 
action of wind and waves resulting in wear and' 
tear, but a peril, such as foundering, caused by 
collision. “Perils of the sea” covers damage to 
the goods carried by seii owing to storms, strand- 
ings, <fec., which could riot^ have been foreseen and 
guarded agfiinst by the shipowners taking reason- 
able precautions — The Xantho (1887). The term 
also includes damage of which some peril of the 
.sea was the approximate cause; as, for example, 
where the cargo was damaged by heat from the 
engine and boilers, caused by weather which com- 
pelled the closing of the ventilators for a long 
time — The ThrUnscroe (1897). 

In the same way, where a cargo of rice had been 
damaged by sea water in consequence of rats hav- 
ing gnawed a hole in a lead xjipe from the ship’s 
bathroom to the sea, there being no negligence of 
the shipowner, loss resulting was decided by the 
House of Lords to be within the exception, and 
shipowners were not liable — Hamilton v. Pandorf 
(1887). Generally, when sea damage starts the 
mischief, the effects of its spreading come within 
the exception ; as, for example, where tobacco was 
injured by contiguity to hides which formed part 
of the cargo and had been soaked by sea water. 
But if the damage arises from sea water owing 
to some defect in the ship due to natural causes, 
such a damage will not be within the exception 
“perils of the sea”; as where the natural decay 


of a hulk in which goods were stored cause a leaJt 
which let in the water and injured the goods — 
Sassocm v. Western Assurance Company (1912). 

“Perils of the sea” does not, however, cover 
loss by arrest for contraband or under bottomry 
bond, but refers to some accidental loss ; nor does 
it cover the negligence of the captain or crew, 
which, however, is often the subject of another 
exception. 

Collision" does not cover a case due to the 
defafilt of the master or crew of the carrying 
ship. (See Chapter V of this Part.) 

Btrandings and Collisiovis may be “jierils of 
the sea” but are usually expressly provided for 
and then made to cover negligence, defect, or error 
of judgment of the pilot, master, mariners, or other 
servants of the shipowners. 

“ Barratry of the master or crew ” means a wil* 
ful or wrongful act against the ship or the goods, 
as an attempt to scuttle the ship, or illegal trading 
with the enemy even if it is intended to benefit 
the owner. Barratry includes crime or fraud which 
could not reasonably have been prevented by the 
i owner or master, but not theisr negligence. 

I Jettison is the throwing overboard of goods to 
I lighten the ship in time of peril. The exception 
I will not cover goods jettisoned because improperly 
I stowed. 

I “ Fire ” is a statutory exception already noticed 
I (p. 45), but the express terms of the exception 
• may be wider and cover goods not yet received 
I on board. “Heat” in connection with fire means 
I heat caused from outside sources, 
j Leakage" and Breakage" cover loss due to 
i the leaking or breaking of the goods themselves; 
but if loss is due to defective stowage, the ship- 
('wner will be liable. 

Sweating "y &c., includes damage* caused by 
evaporated moisture. 

“ The dangerous clairacter of the goods" — It is 
an implied term that the shipper will not put on 
board goods of a dangerous character or goods 
i dangerously packed without declaring their nature. 
The shipowner is exempt from liability in respect 
of such goods if the character was not known or 
could not reasonably have been known. 

A person sending or attempting to send in any 
vessel any dangerous goods without distinctly 
marking their nature on the outside of the pack- 
age and giving written notice of their nature and 
of the name and address ^ the sender or consignee 
to the master or owner of the vessel, commits an 
offence, and is liable to be fined £100, or an inno- 
cent agent £10. It is an offence to misdescribe 
such goods, subject to a penalty of £600. The 
master or owner of any vessel may deal summarily 
with goods suspected of being dangerous, and 
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«uch goods are forfeited if improperly sent or 
carried. 

Negligence of the master,*'— It is now common 
to include a term exempting the shipowner from 
liability on account of negligence of the master 
and crew, and often also negligence or default of 
•owner's agents, stevedores, pilots, and others em- 
ployed in connection with the ship, or whether 
employed by the owner of the ship or not, for 
whose acts the owner would otherwise be liable. 
Such an exception is construed strictly. Negli- 
gence in navigation will not cover negligence in 
stowage, but where the negligence was made to 
cover negligence “in navigating the ship or 
otherwise ”, it was held that the shipowners were 
exempt from claims for damage due to negligent 
stowage — Baerselrruin v. Bailey (1896). 

The personal negligence of the shif)owner is not 
generally covered by express exception, and he will 
Ixi responsible for improper employment, as for 
the engagement of a master or mariner without 
sufficient skill. If there is such an exception in 
regard to the shipowner, it will not cover unsea- 
worthiness. Blit Inhere may be an exception 
against unseaworthiness itself. This must be 
very clearly expressed. The shipowner wlio has 
not taken reasonable means in accordance with 
the contract to provide against unfitness to receive 
cargo is liable for loss, and cannot rely in such 
a case upon an exception as to unscaworthiness 
— Rathhone v, Jlaclver (1903). 

Loss covered by insurance," — It is sometimes 
stipulated that owners shall not be liable for any 
damage to the goods which is capable of being 
covered by insurance, or which has been wholly or 
in part paid for by insurance. The question then 
is whether rfin underwriter in the ordinary way^of 
business would have covered such a peril. 

Merchants* and owners* risk." — Such a clause 
may throw all risks upon the shippers, including 
the effect of “ negligent and improper acts ” ; but a 
condition with such a wide scope must be clearly 
understood, and will be read in reference to the 
subject-matter. It will not exempt a carrier from 
his elementary undertaking to deliver the goods. 

The “Harter Act*' 

By the Harter Act of Congress of 1893, under 
United States law clauses exempting the ship- 
owner from liability for his own or servants* negli- 
g^uce are void as against public policy. Limita- 
tions of liability must be reasonable, or no effect 
will be given to them by United States law. The 
Act, on the other hand, exempts the shipowner 
from the consequences of faults and errors .in 
navigation, or in the management^ or other perils, 


where he has exercised due diligence to make the 
vessel in all respects seaworthy, properly manned, 
equipped, and supplied. 

It is not lawful under this Act for the manager, 
agent, master, or owner of any vessel transporting 
merchandise or property from or between ports 
of the United States of America or foreign ports, 
to insert in any bill of lading or shipping docu- 
ment any agreement relieving them from liability 
for loss or damage arising from negligence, fault, 
or failure in proper loading, stowage, custody, 
care, or proper delivery of any and all lawful 
merchandise shipped in such vessel. Any such 
clause is null and void. 

It is not lawful to insert any agreement whereby 
the obligations of the owners to exercise due dili- 
gence properly to equip, man, provision and out- 
fit and make seaworthy the vessel, or carefully 
handle or stow and deliver cargo, are in any way 
lessened, weakened, or avoided. 

If such an owner exercises due diligence in 
making seaworthy a^jd in ])roperly manning, equip- 
I»ing, and supplying the vessel, neither the vessel, 
the owner, agent, or charterer is responsible for 
damage or loss resulting from faults or errors 
in navigation or management, nor for losses 
arising from any dangers of the sea or other navi- 
gable waters, act of God, enemy, inherent defect, 
&c., insufficiency of packing, or seizure under 
legal process, or any loss resulting from any act or 
omission of the shipowner, his agent or representa- 
tive, or from saving or attempting to save life or 
property at sea, or for ^ny deviation jp rendering 
such service. 

It is the duty of the owner, master, or agent of 
any such vessel to issue to the shipper a bill of 
lading or shipping document stating the marks 
necessary for identification, number of packages 
or quantity, &c., and apparent order and condition 
of the goods, and such document is prinia facie 
evidence of the receipt of the goods. An agent, 
owner, or master is liable for violation of the pro- 
visions of the Act to a fine, which is a charge upon 
the vessel. 

The incorporation of the Harter Act (which is 
common in Atlantic shipping contracts) with the 
bill of lading was held to excuse fault or error in 
management or mismanagement of a refrigerating 
apparatus, part of the ship, whereby a cargo of 
butter was damaged — Rowson v. Atlantic Trans- 
port Cempawy (1903). But where there is a defect 
in the equipment of a vessel at the time of loading, 
the incorporation of the Act will not excuse the 
owners from liability for damage caused to cargo 
through such a defect, which is a breach of the 
implied warranty that the ship is fit for the recep- 
tion of cargo — MFaddm v. Blue Star Line (1006). 
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Construction of Clauses with 
Exceptions 

Clauses creating exceptions to the ordinary lia- 
bility of the shipowner must be read together. In 
a certain case one clause provided for the exemp- 
tion of the shipowner from loss due to “any other 
cause whatsoever”, but another clause provided 
against defects, <bc., if reasonable means were taken 
to provide against such defects and unseaworthi- 
ness, and the ship had not been cleansed from 
carbolic acid before a cargo of frozen meat was 
shipped, It was held that the general exception 
cotdd only be relied upon if all reasonable means 
had been taken to provide against the mischief — 
Elderilie Steamship Company v, Borthwick (1905). 

Such a general exception as a rule covers un- 
seaworthiness ; but where a frozen meat cargo 
was carried on a contract so ill expressed that 
it was impossible to feel sure what the parties 
intended, it was held that as there was no clear 
and express exemption, the sh^)Owners were not re- 
lieved from the usual duty to provide a seaworthy 
ship and take seasonable care — Nelson Line v. 
Ndsm (1908)! This case only illustrates the rule 
that the onus is upon the shipowner to negative 
his ordinary liability. 

The Bill of Lading 

The Bill of Lading is the receipt for the goods 
8hipi)ed on board, and is signed by the person 
contracting to carry them, the master, or ship^s 
agent. It states the terms on which the goods 
are to be carried, and is evidence of the contract 
between the parties, if not actually by its terms 
made to be the contract. The contract, like any 
other contract, is void for illegality. There is 
always a presumption that the law governing the 
bill of lading is the law of the ship’s hag, which 
is generally stipulated for; otherwise local laws, 
usages, fold customs may be binding. The master 
or broker cannot bind the owner by signing bills 
of lading when goods are not actually shipj)ed, 
nor by a fresh bill of lading when he has already 
signed one. 

A bill of lading is a document of title and, where 
no charter-party exists, the most important evi- 
dence of the contract. It is a negotiable instru- 
ment, the property in which may \)e transferred 
by endorsement and delivery after the shipment 
of the goods. By the Bills of Lading Act, 1866, 
every consignee of goods named in and every en- 
dorsee of a bill of lading to whom, under the par- 
ticular circumstances of the endorsement, the pro- 
perty in the goods shipped under the bill of lading 
passes, has all the rights of suit and b, subject to 


the same liabilities in respect of such goods as if 
the contract contained in the bill of lading had 
been made with himself. This does not affect the 
right of stoppage in transitu by a vendor of goods, 
or the right to claim freight against an original 
shipper, or any liability of consignee or endorsee 
in consequence of such consignment or endorse-, 
ment. Under the Admiralty Jurisdiction Act, 
1861, an endorsement may give rights of action 
to the endorsee in the Court of Admiralty against 
the carrying ship when no owner or part owner is 
domiciled in England or Wales. (See Chapter IX.) 

Property may be completely transferred by en- 
dorsement and delivery of the bill of lading in 
exchange for the price, or when goods are shipped 
by a vendor in fulfilment of an order, on its de- 
livery to the buyer the bill of lading prima facie 
passes the title to the goods; but an unpaid 
vendor has, under certain conditions, the right to 
stop goods in Vransitu. An unpaid vendor may 
also reserve certain rights and thus prevent the 
passing of the property. He may arrange for 
delivery of the goods to his own order or to an 
agent, and for the bill of ladibg only to be given 
up on demand. In this way the vendor reserves 
the right of disposal. This is commonly done 
either by sending the bill of lading acconi|)anied 
by a bill of exchange; and under the Sale of 
Goods Act the buyer is bound to return the bill 
of lading unless he accepts t\)e bill of exchange ; 
or both bill of lading and bill of exchange may 
be remitted through a bank, when the buyer only 
becomes entitled to the bill of lading after accept- 
ing and on retiring the bill of exchange. This is 
a common method employed when the sale is for 
cash against documents. The right to stop in 
transitu has been considered elsewhpre in con- 
nection with the sale of goods. (See Part III, 
Chapter VI.) 

The right to stop goods may arise on the bank- 
ruptcy or insolvency of the buyer as well as on his 
refusal to pay, and even if there has been a part 
payment. The right of stoppage may be exercised 
by an agent on behalf of the vendor, by a surety 
for the buyer who has paid the vendor, or by a 
person whose authority is subsequently ratified by 
the vendor. The right exists as against the buyer 
and all claiming through him, except a bemaftde 
holder of the bill of lading which has been en- 
dorsed and delivered to him for value. Owing to 
the negotiable character of the bill of lading, such 
a bonafde holder is in a position to defeat the 
unpaid vendor’s title. 

The charges of the carrier for freight are superior 
to the unpaid vendor’s lien. 

If a bill of lading has been endorsed to a third 
party by way of mortgage or pledge, the vendor 
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haa only the right to stop the property subject to 
* paying off the charge. 

“Transit”, during which the right to atop 
subsists, is not ended by wrongful or mistaken 
delivery on the part of the carrier, nor is it pro- 
s longed by the carrier's wrongful refusal to deliver; 
but transit comes to an end directly there is a 
delivery of the goods to the vendor or his agent, 
or delivery to a forwarding agent on the instruc- 


tions of the buyer, or where by any agreement the 
carrier holds for the buyer. All these questions 
are questions of fact, and each case depends upon 
its own circumstances. Notice must be given to 
a person holding the goods if the stoppage is to 
be effective, and it then becomes the duty of 
that person to deliver to the vendor or his order, 
although in case of doubt an indemnity may be 
asked for. 


CARRIAGE BY CHARTER-PARTY 


When the whole or the principal portion of the 
ship is engaged, the contract is made by charter- 
party. There may be a question as to whether in 
such a case there is a demise of the ship, that is to 
say, whether the owner has surrendered the ship to 
the charterer, who thereupon obtains control, the 
master and seamen becoming his servants. This 
is, however, very unusual, and in case of doubt 
the test to be applied is, whose servants are they 
who are in charge of the ship? What generally 
happens is that t^p shipowner retains control and 
navigates with his own master and crew, and the 
charterer undertakes to load the prescribed cargo 
at the port of loading and accept delivery at the 
port of discharge. This is obvious, for the mer- 
chant does not wish to become shipowner but 
merely to secure the carriage of his goods. 

The ordinary fdhns of charter are either for the 
use of a ship on a particular voyage to carry par- 
ticular goods to be shipped by the charterer, or a 
similar charter with liberty given to the charterer 
to carry goods of any shippers as in a general ship, 
or a charter of a ship for a particular time. Where 
it is indicated that the ship shall be used as a 
general sifip, and generally to enable a charterer 
to negotiate the sale of part of a cargo, it is pro- 
vided by a clause in the charter that the master 
shall sign bills of lading as presented by the 
charterer without prejudice to the charter-party 
(see p. 56). 

The charter-party is invariably in writing and 
requires a Qd, stamp, an adhesive stamp being 
cancelled by the person who first signs. 

Every charter contains several well-known 
general terms, but particular terms are incorpo- 
rated in charters relating to special voyages or 
cargoes. The implied terms in every contract of 
sea carriage have been already notic^ (see p. 44). 
These terms are usually in a charter-party ex- 
tended by agreement and supplemented by others 
with further limitation of the liability of the ship- 
o>R^r. There may be a clause consigning the 
ship at the port of 4i4charge to the agents of the 
charterers for the procuring of a home freight at 


an agreed rate of commission. It will be more ser- 
viceable now to consider the form of the charter- 
party and examine some of the usual conditions, 
taking for an example a charter for coals. 

Form of Charter-party 

London 19... 

IT IS THIS DAY MUTUALLY AGREED 

between Owner of the good (Steam)ship 

called the , classed of tons 

net register, tons deadweight, exclusive of 

bunkers, or thereabouts, now at , 

and expected ready to load about 

AND , 

Charterers, 

1. THAT the said Ship being warranted tight, 
staunch, and strong, and every way fitted for the « 
Voyage, shall, with all possible dispatch, sail and 

proceed to and there load, (always afloat) 

in the customary manner, from the (Charterers, [in 
such Dock os may be ordered by them on or before 

arrival in, or at ], a full and complete 

Cargo of Coeds not exceeding tons, 

nor less than tons, and not exceeding what 

she can reasonably stow and carry, over and above 
her Tackle, Apparel, Provisions, Fire, Coal, and 
Furniture; and being so loaded, shall therewith 

proceed, with all possible dispatch, to , or 

so near thereunto as she can safely get, and there 
deliver her cargo alongside any Wharf, and/or 
Vessel, and/or Craft, as ordered by Charterers' 
agents [to whom written notice is to be given of 
the vessel being ready to discharge,] on being paid 

Freight at the rate of per ton of 20 cwt [or 

on Bill of Lading quantity less 2 per cent, at Re- 
ceiver's option, to be declared in writing before 
bulk is broken]. The freight is in full of Trim- 
ming, and of all Port Charges, Pilotages, and Con- 
sulages on the Vessel. [All Wharfage dues on the 
Cargo to be paid by the Charterers.] 

2. The cargo to be loaded in running hours 

(excluding Bunkering time, Sundays, Custom 
House, (Tolliery, and other Holidays, and from 
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* p.m. on Saturday or the day previous to any 

auch holiday to a.m. on Monday or the day 

after any such holiday unless used), commencing 
when written notice is given of Ship being com- 
pletely ready to load. [Any time lost through 
riots, strikes, lockouts, or any dispute between 
masters and men occasioning a stoppage of pitmen, 
trimmers, or other hands connected with the work- 
ing or delivery of the coal for which the Ship is 
stemmed, or by reason of accidents to mines or 
machinery, obstructions on the Kailway or in the 
Docks ; or by reason of floods, frosts, fogs, storms, 
or any cause beyond the control of the Charterers, 
not to bo computed as part of the loading time 
(unless any cargo be actually loaded during such 
time). In the event of any stoppage or stop- 
pages arising from any of these causes continuing 

for the period of running days from the 

time of the vessel being ready to load, this Charter 
shall become null and void, provided, however, 
that no Cargo shall have been 8hipi)ed on board 
the Ship previous to such stoppage or stoppages. 
In case of partial holiday or«partial sto])pagc of 
Colliery or Collieries from any or eitluT of the 
aforenamed capses, the lay hours shall be extended 
proportionately to the diminution of output arising 
from such partial holiday or stoppage.] If longer 
detained, Charterers to i)ay j)er running hour de- 
murrage at No deduction of time shall be 

allowed for stoppages, unless due notice be given 
at the time to the Master or Owner. 

[Any question arising under this clause shall be 

referred to and as arbitrators, 

or should t^ey be unable h) agree, to an umpire 
selected by them, whose decision shall be final] 

3. Tho Cargo shall be trimmed by men ap- 
pointed by the Charterers at the taritt' rate of the 
Port. 

4 Bunker Coals are to be kept prij^erly sepa- 
rated from Cargo to Charterers’ satisfaction at the 
Shipps expense and the quantity to be endorsed on 
the Bills of Lading. 

5. The Bills of Lading shall be prepared in 

accordance with the Dock or Railway weight, and 
shall be signed by the Master, Agent, or Owner, 
weight unknown, freight and all conditions as per 
this Charter, such Bills of Lading to be signed 
within hours after the Ship is loaded. 

6. The Act of God, the King’s Enemies, Re- 
straints of Princes and Rulers, and Perils of the 
Seas excepted ; also Fire, Barratry of the Master 
and Crew, Pirates, Collisions, Strandings and Ac- 
cidents of Navigation, or latent defects in, or ac- 
cidents to, Hull and/or Machinery, and/or Boilers, 
always excepted, [even when occasioned by the 
n^ligence, default, or error in judgment of the 
Pilot, Master, Mariners, or other persons employed 


by the Shipowner, or for whose acts he is respon- 
sible, not resulting, however, in any case fronf 
want of due diligence by the Owner of the Ship, 
or by the Ship’s Husband or Manager], Charterers 
are not to be answerable for any negligence, de- 
fault, or error in judgment of Trimmers or Steve- 
dores employed in loading or discharging the 
Cargo. 

7. The Ship has liberty to call at any ports in 
any order, to sail without Pilots, to tow and assist 
vessels in distress, and to deviate for the purpose 
of sailing life or property. 

8. The Cargo is to be taken from alongside by 
Consignees at port of discharge, free of expense 

and risk to the Ship, at the average rate of 

tons per day, weather permitting, Sundays and 
holidays excepted, provided Ship can deliver it at 
this rate (or as fast as Ship can deliver); if longer 
detained Consignees to pay Ship demurrage at 

the rate of per net register ton per running 

day, time to commence when Ship is ready to un- 
load and written notice is given, whether in berth 
or not. [In case of strikes, lockouts, civil com- 
motions, or any other causes (^r accidents beyond 
the control of the Consignees which prevent or 
delay the discharging, such time is not to count, 
unless the Ship is already on demurrage.] 

9. The FREIGHT to be paid (one-half) if re- 
quired by the Owner, on signing Bills of Lading 

(Ship lost or not lost), in Cash, less per cent 

for Insurance and Interest (Ihe Owner or his 
Agent giving Charterers or Shippers written notice 
l>efore tho Ship commences loading, if any advance 
freight is required), and the remainder on right 

delivery of tho Cargo, in , the Receivers 

of the Cargo to be bound to pay freight on account 
during delivery, if required by the Captain. (See 
Ch?ipter VII of this Part.) « 

10. The Sliip is to be free of address at Port of 
Discharge, but is to pay the usual Commission 

of per cent on the amount of the Freight on 

signing Bills of Lading. 

11. In case of Average, the same is to be settled 
according to the York/Antwerp Rules, 1890, and 
as if the Vessel were British. (See Chapter IX.) 

12. Loading hours not to commence before 

» if Ship is not ready in loading 

dock os ordered before on or if any 

wilful misrepresentation is made respecting the 
size, position, or state of the Ship, Charterers are 
to have the option of cancelling this Charter, such 
option to be declared on notice of readiness being 
given. 

13. The CharterersMiability shall cease as soon 
as the Cargo is shipped, and the advance of 
Freight, Dead Freight, and Demurrage in Load- 
ing (if any) are paid, the Owner having a Lien on 
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the Car$o for Freight, Demurrage; and Average.^ 
$9ee Chapter VII.) 

14. Penalty for non-performance of this Agree- ! 
ment<, damages as proved, not exceeding the esti- 
mated amount of Frdi^t. 

16. The Brokerage of per cent is due to 

on the Cargo being loaded. 

Witness to the signatures of 


Indorsement 

We hereby Certify that the has on 

board a Cargo of Coals, wrought and 

gotten from Colliery, fresh worked, 

properly screened, and of the best descriptions 
for steam purposes. 

Conditions 

Name^ Descripticm^ amd Capacity of the Ship, 
— The name and correct description of the ship 
must appear in the charter-party, the nationality 
and class being essential representations. 

7Wnapc.“-The net register tonnage is usually 
given, and refers to the register tons of 100 cu. ft. 
The deadweight tonnage, however, is almost 
always named, which is the capacity of tons of 
20 cwt., or by measurement 40 cu, ft., and repre- 
sents the amount of cargo or thereabouts agreed 
to be shipped. Deadweight tonnage is a material 
representation, and the charterer will be bound 
to ship and the owners bound to receive cargo to 
that extent, but it is usual for a subsequent clause 
to stipulate as to that. This obligation may be 
different, however, in the case of a consignment 
of an unusual character. 

In a centain charter-party providing for a lump- 
sum freight the owners guaranteed to carry 2000 
tons deadweight, or otherwise to make a reduc- 
tion pro raia^ the cargo to be a general cargo 
subject to certain large pieces that were re- 
ferred to in the margin. The charterers sent in 
cargo not in excess of 2000 tons, but it consisted 
of heavy machinery, as well as general goods. 
The larger pieces were more numerous than had 
been contemplated, and as a result the ship could 
only carry 1691 tons deadweight. The charterers 
were held not to be entitled to any deduction 
from the full lump-sum freight — MackUl v, Wright 
(1888). 

“ JTw in the port o/.”— The statement as to the 
whereabouts of the ship at the time of the charter- 
party is a condition precedent, and no contract 
begins until it is fulfilled. Where a charter said 
**now in the port of Amsterdam”, this was held 
to be a warranty that the ship was there at tht 


time of the making of the memorandum— 

Bwmess (1863). 

In a time charter readiness to proceed on the 
voya^ is a condition precedent. It is usual to 
put in the charter the day on which the ship is 
expected to be ready to load. 

“ Tight^ Staunchy and Strong^ and every way 
Fitted for ' the Foyagre.”— This is equivalent to the 
implied warranty of seaworthiness, and such fit- 
ness for the yoysige and for the cargo is a con- 
dition precedent to the contract. 

^^All Possible Dispatch^* — It is an absolute 
undertaking to proceed to the port of loading and 
there to load with all possible dispatch and pro- 
ceed on the voyage, subject to the excepted perils 
which have already been examined in discussing 
bills of lading (see p. 50). 

Other exceptions may be provided for in a 
charter-party having in contemplation possible 
difficulties in securing the cargo. (Clause 2.) If 
the port is named in the charter-party, the ship 
must proceed there in due course. If it is to a 
port “as ordered”,, the ship must proceed when 
instructions are given to the port required. (See 
Chapter VII of this Part.) 

“ Full and Complete Cargo ^ — It is the duty of 
the shipowner to be ready to load at the agreed 
place and to give notice to the charterers of such 
readiness. 

“Readiness to load” implies that the charterer 
has complete control of every part of the ship in 
which cargo can be stowed, and that all needed 
papers and permits have been secured for the 
ship. It is the duty^f the charterer to furnish 
cargo with the usual dispatch, unless he is ex- 
pressly excused. His obligation is not (in the 
absence of express exception) removed by strikes, 
&c., which may prevent the cargo from being pro- 
cured, or by weather, delays on railways, Ac., 
which prevent its being loaded; but knowledge 
on the part of both parties at the time of the 
contract of such circumstances or local usages of 
the port may excuse him. After the loading is 
complete, all subsequent delay falls upon the ship- 
owner. 

Cargo must be delivered alongside so as to be 
taken direct into the ship, unless any special 
means of loading is customary in the port. 

Demurrage, — If the ship is detained loading or 
discharging cargo beyond the time allowed, the 
charterers are called upon to pay demurrage at an 
agreed rate per hour or day, and it is usually 
stipulated that any dispute as to the time shall 
be referred to arbitration. (See Chapter VII.) ^ 

Cesser Clause,— \t is sometimes provided (see 
Clause 13) that the charterer’s liability shall cease 
on shipment of the cargo, and by the same clause 
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A lien ia given to the ahipowner for demurrage 
and dead freif^t, that is, for damages for breach 
of contract to lo^* 

Exceptions in a charter-party must now be 
taken as a general rule to rdate to both charterer 
and shipowner. 

Freight 

See Chapter YII of this Part 

Average 

It is usually stipulated that the average shall 
be adjusted according to York/Antwerp Rules. 
<See Chapters VII and IX of this Part) 

Issue of Bills of Lading 

It is usual to stipulate that bills of lading shall 
be issued for the cargo, the bills of lading to be 
prepared in accordance with the charter and signed 
by the master, agent, or own^r within a certain 
time after the ship is loaded. These not only 
serve the charterer as evidence of the shipment, 

CONSTRUCTION ( 

Where there is a document containing the terms 
of the contract and its terms are clear, it governs 
the contract, as construed by the judge; but to ex- 
plain a contract which is ambiguous or indefinite, 
evidence m^ be given. The ordinary meaning 
of the words is adopted; technical words and 
special trade meanings may be explained. The 


but are negotiable by him aa ordinary bills of 
lading. Nevertheless, it is the charter which fixes 
the terms of the contract aa between the ship- 
owner and charterer. A bill of lading aubse* 
quently given cannot vary it. When, however, 
the bills of lading get into the hands of a ioao- 
fiis transferee for value the case may be different 
(see p. 52). 

As far as the master is concerned, in signing 
bills of lading he signs in general as agent for the 
shipowner, although it may be agreed that the 
mastdr is to sign bills of laddng as required by the 
charterer. He must not sign them when incon- 
sistent with the charter-party. Where there was 
a clause in a charter that the shipowner should 
not be liable for the master’s negligence, and by 
mistake the master signed bills of lading pre- 
sented by the charterers which did not give the 
shipowner this exemption, it was held that as the 
contract between the shipowner and the charterers 
was to the effect that the shipowner should not 
be liable for the master’s negligence, the charterers 
were bound to indemnify the shipowner against 
claims of holders of the bills of lading— v. 
Mod Tryvcm Steamhip Compmy (1907). 

? THE CONTRACT 

whole document must be read together, with the 
exception that where there areTprinted forms, and 
some of the printed terms differ from terms which 
have been written in, the printing is subordinate 
to the writing. A general and reasonable custom 
which is not contrary to law may add terms to the 
written contract. 


% 

NON-PERFORMANCE 


A breach of contract by either party ^ves a 
right to damages. The general principle and the 
measure of damages have been discussed in dealing 
-with the law of carriage elsewhere (see Part V, 
Chapter V). If a charterer refuses to load at all, or 
to load the agreed cargo, a right of action at once 
accrues to the shipowner; and failure to supply 
the ship or carry toe goods safely gives a similar 
right to toe charterer or goods owner. Damages 
may he agreed, and it is usual for a charter-party 
to contain a clause that damages shall be the esti- 
mated amount of freight Such a provision, how- 


ever, being in the nature of a penalty, is of little 
use, and it will be necessary to prove daimag aa 
Damages are such as may be said to have been 
within the reasonable contemplation of toe partiea 
at toe time of contracting— the loss of freight 
and toe market price of the goods are deto^ 
mining factors; but on a breach of the particular 
contract it is the duty of an ownw to seek an- 
other cargo or a charterer another ship without 
undue delay. 

Performance of the contract is always 
by its becoming illegal 
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THE VOYAGE AND DELIVERY OF 
THE CARGO 


Introductory-^The Ship— The Loading— The Voyage— The Delivery— Freight— Demurrage, &c. 


INTRODUCTORY 


It has already been seen that it is the duty of 
the shipowner with all diligence to provide a ship 
which is in every way seaworthy and fitted for the 
voyage. Where a ship is chartered, the charter- 
party will fix the time for loading, and there must 
be diligence in proceeding to the port of loading. 
Delay maydi8Sol^/b the contract, as the prosperity 
of the whole venture may be affected by it. On 
the other hand, a refusal to load at the agreed 
place may discharge the shipowner from his 
liability. The agreement may be cancelled or 
may become void through the venture becoming 
contrary to law. 

The shi^) must be provided with the neces&ry 
papers, all in order, with sufficient crew, and, 
where necessary, a pilot must be taken on board. 
The ship must be in readiness to receive the cargo 
at the appointed time and place, it generally being 
the duty of the shipowner to receive it alongside, 
^cording to the custom of the place. It may be 
in some cases the duty of the shipowner to fetch 
the cargo from the shore. How much, however, 
the cargo owner or shipowner respectively is com- 
l^Iled to do through his own wharfingers and 
lightermen in the abi»nce of any terms in the con- 
tact depends very largely upon particular custom. 
The shipo^et’e liafailify for the goods begins with 
their receipt at the appointed place. The “ex- 
cepted perils ** (see Chapter VI of this Part) cover 
carriage to the sl^ip if the shipper is liable for con- 
veyance of the goods from the shore. It is the 
of the Ai^wner to provide the necessary 
*edde for lifting the goods on board, and to pro- 


tect them when on board; and, imthe absence of 
any agreement to the contrary, to stow the goods. 
(As to the carriage of deck cargo, cargoes of grain, 
and other special classes of goods, see Chapter VI 
of this Part.) 

Whether stevedores are employed or not, the 
owners by their master are responsible for bad 
stowage. 

The master must b^n the voyage at a fit and 
proper time, with due regard to thesn^eather, and 
in times of hostilities must sail under convoy. 
In the absence of any provision under the con- 
tract, the voyage must be by the shortest and 
safest route, although usage may justify a slight 
deviation. Deviation is otherwise a wrong, and 
for what happens when off the usual course the 
owner is liable, even for dangers of the sea and 
other excepted perils. Deviation is excused for 
the purpose of saving life, not property, for neces- 
sary repairs due to accident or tempest, and to 
escape from enemies. In all cases of necessary 
deviation it must be as slight as possible. (See 
page 59 .) 

On arrival at the port of discharge, the ship- 
owner must deliver the goods to the person en- 
titled, that is, generally to the party presenting 
the bill of lading. Freight is usually payable on 
the delivery of the goods, and demurrage or oUier 
charges may or may not give, as freight always 
gives, a lien on the goods. These and other 
questions arising out of the loading, the voyage, 
and the discharge are dealt with later on. In all 
such cases a special contract usually governs. 
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THE SHIP 


Aft we have seen, the shipowner is bound to pro- 
vide a seaworthy ship in readiness for the agreed 
purpose ; otherwise freight will not be recoverable. 
The charterer may refuse to load an unseaworthy 
ship, or, if it is discovered to be unseaworthy after 
loading, he may recover the cost of landing and 
rehousing the cargo. 


As far SIS possible the ship must be kept sea- 
worthy during the voyage. 

The owner must give notice of the arrival of 
the ship, in the case of a charter, at the agreed 
port of loading, and from the time of its arrival 
at that port the ship is at the disposal of the 
charterer. 


THE LOADING 


The loading of the ship must be in accordance 
with the terms of the charter-party, where such 
exists. The charter generally provides that the 
ship shall proceed to a certain port and there load, 
or sliall proceed to a port as ordered. In that 
case the order must be given within a reasonable 
time, or the charter may be abandoned by the 
shipowner. Refusal of the charterer to load gives 
an immediate right of action “to the sliipowner. 
It is usual to provide for strikes, lockouts, Hoods, 
tempest, riots, political and civil commotions, and 
other exceptional causes preventing the shipment 
taking place in due course. These are generally 
known as “causes beyond the charterer's contror^, 
and are then made to excuse him for not provid- 
ing the cargo or for delay in so doing (see form, 
« Chapter VI). Without an express stipulation, the 
charterer would not be excused by the bankruptcy 
of the firm supplying cargo^ delay on the railway, 
or other such cause of failure, unless it could be 
shown that at the time of contracting the parties 
were aware of these probable causes of delay. 
The charterer is supposed to have the cargo in 
readiness near the place of shipment, so that, even 
when excepted, such causes of delay occurring at 
a distance may not excuse the charterer for the 
non-provision of the cargo which ought to be on 
the spot. 

The charterer must load a full and complete 
cargo, filling the whole of the carrying space of 
the ship, if he has chartered the whole ship, and 
where the deadweight capacity has been stipu- 
lated by the charter, he is entitled to load up to 
that capacity. An exception, however, may arise 
where goods of an unwieldy character are pre- 
sented which have not been provided for in the 
charter-party. The ship must not be overloaded. 
In such a case the charterer may have to pay for 
, the whole ship, though not being able to load up 


to the full tonnage. Where the charter is for part 
of the ship only, the rest of the ship remains at the 
owner’s disposal for other or miscellaneous cargo. 

Stipulations in the contract as to loading are 
construed according to the custom of the port; 
but a custom must be clearly proved. 

The actual loading is done at the risk of the 
shipowner, unless it is provided otherwi.se by the 
contract. The employment of stevedores, even 
when approved by the charterer, does not relievo 
the shipowner from responsibility. His remedy 
is against the stevedores if the go^s are damaged 
by them. Where jettison is an excepted peril, it 
will not avail the shipowner if the jettison was in 
fact due to the goods being improperly stowed. 
The shipowner will in such case be liable for their 
loss. The charterer must nof send dangerous 
goods to be loaded unless with written notice of 
their character and unless the goods are properly 
marked. (See Chapter VI of this Part.) 

It is the duty of the shipowner to protect 
ordinary cargo by the supply of the necessary 
dunnage, which prevents contact with the sides 
or^Bottom of the ship. It is also the dhty of the 
shipowner to provide necessary ballast, although 
merchandise may be used for this purpose if 
offered. The shipowner will be liable for loss if 
different articles have been stowed together so as 
to be injurious to one another. In such a case it 
is not necessary to prove negligence, as the infer- 
ence is that the shipowner, being liable for bad 
stowage, is answerable^for the damage so arising. 

Whore it is stipulated that the loading or un- 
loading shall take place at a certain port, this 
means a safe place for the loading or discharge 
of the ship, and it is usual to add the term “ or so 
near thereto as she can safely get^; (As to the 
time for loading and unloading, see Demur- 
rage”, p. 63.) 
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THE VOYAGE 


The master, having dt^tained the neoessaiy clear> 
ance and permission of the Customs, and having 
paid any port dues or charges, must proceed on 
the voyage with all due speed by the usual course 
to the port of discharge, A vessel has ^finally 
sailed ” when she has left her port of loading or 
final port of call in the United Kingdom ready for 

the voyage, and with no intention of returning. 

• 

% I 

Deviation 

The charter-party or bill of lading may reserve 
to the shipowner a certain liberty to deviate from 
the voyage, or a liberty to call at certain named 
ports, or a general liberty to call at ports, with 
liberty to aid and assist Other vessels. But for 
some such provision, deviation, for any other pur- 
pose than the saving of life, necessary repairs, and 
avoidance of capture, would be a breach of con- 
tract. Deviation for the purpose of saving pro- 
perty alone is notjustified. 

In Leduc v. Ward (1888), a case in which it was 
attempted to justify a deviation on the ground 
that the shippers knew it was intended, Lord 
Esher, Master of the Rolls, held that that was no 
defence against the claim of the holder of the Bill 
of Lading. A Bill of Lading is a common mer- 
cantile document, •which has been used for hun- 
dreds of years, and 1 think that business men and 
Courts of Law have always interpreted it in one 
way, namely, that, if tlie only voyage mentioned 
is from the port of shipment to the port of des- 
tination, it must bo a voyage on the ordinary 
track by sea of the voyage from one place to 
another.” • • 

The facts in the well-known case of Scaratmtiga 
V, Stamp (1880) were that one vessel encountered 
another in distress. There would have been no 
difficulty in taking off the crew from the dis- 
tressed vessel, but instead of this an agreement 
was made fpr the one vessel to tow the other into 
port. On the w^y severe weather was encoun- 
tered, and the tUg with its cargo was lost. It 
was held that the deviation was unjustifiable, 
and that the shipowner was liable for the loss of 
the cargo, although, in fact, it occurred through 
perils of the sea wbidi were excepted in the 
charter. 

On theother band, if the master acts reasonably 
and for a recognized exception deviates, he will 
not make the , c^pownem liable for loss, and need 
not communicate triih the cargo owners if he acts 
for the best of alUtiteiosts. A competent master 
will be allowed to exe^iee his dis^tion in choos- 


ing one port more than another to which to put 
bfi^k for repairs. (See Phelps v. HiU (1891).) 

Control over and Care of the Cargo 

Generally, as to the master’s authority on the 
voyage as agent for the shipowners and as to 
the cargo, see Chapter II, and as to navigation, 
Chapter III of this Part. 

During the voyage the owner of the goods re- 
tains authority over them, provided he has not 
parted with the document of title. He may, 
therefore, alter the destination of the goods if 
he issues his instructions in good time. Even 
where he has sold the goods, he may issue an 
order to stop delivery, provided they are still in 
transit, in a case where the buyer has become in- 
solvent. (See Chapter VI of this Part, and as 
to the general right of stoppage in transitu^ see 
Part III, Chapter ^I.) 

It is the duty of the master to take care of the 
goods and to prevent their loss ai^ deterioration 
from any preventable cause on the voyage. A 
duty is imposed upon him, it has been said, as 
representing the shipowner to take reasonable 
care of the goods entrusted to him, not merely in 
doing what is necessary to preserve them on board 
the ship during the ordinary incidents of the 
voyage, but also in taking reasonable measures to 
check and arrest the loss, destruction, or deterio- 
ration by reason of ffccidents, for tjie necessary 
effects of which there is, by reason of the excep- 
tions in the contract, no original liability. (As 
to the master's power of sale in certain cases, and 
to pledge by l>ottomry and respondentia, see 
Chapter II of this Part.) 

If during the voyage the ship sustains injuries 
through excepted perils which make it impossible 
for her to pro(!eed, or such delay would be incurred 
through necessary repairs that it is not worth con- 
tinuing the voyage, the master may abandon the 
voyage. He may then tranship the goods and for- 
ward them by another vessel, and so earn the 
freight, or, on behalf of the charterer, forward 
the goods, abandoning the right to freight. The 
master is not perhaps bound to re-ship under 
such circumstances, but if he forwards the goods 
to their destination, he is entitled to the amount 
of freight as originally stipulated, although he 
may, in fact, have contracted for a smaller rate 
under the provisions for transhipment Without 
authority, express or arising from necessity, he 
I cannot bind the cargo owner to pay a higher rate. 

I The master must, in brief, take care of the cargo. 
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so that, subject to the excepted perils, it may I and oonditioUf if signed for as so reemved on 
be delivered at its destination in go^ order I board. 

THE DELIVERY 


The discharge of the ship must be at the port 
named in the bill of lading or charter-party. Dis- 
charge otherwise may be restrained. A charter- 
party may, however, leave the port uncertain, 
either to he named at the port of loading or later. 
In the latter case it must be named within a 
reasonable time. If discharge at the actual port 
is prevented by a permanent obstruction, the ship 
may usually discharge at a place “ as near thereto as 
she can safely get”, as port means a safe port, free 
from natural dangers to the ship or from political 
disturbance. The test is whether the ship could 
ordinarily reach the port “at all times of the tide 
always afloat”, this term implying that the ship 
shall not go anywhere where she would ground. 
Cargo may therefore in some cases be discharged 
at as near a place as the deptbof water and safety 
of the channel permit in fulfilment of a contract 
to deliver actually at the port. Mere temporary 
obstruction, however, is not sufficient, as in the 
case of an icebound port, a difficulty which may 
reasonably be antieijiated at a certain time of year 
and the removal of which must bo awaited. 

The mode of discharge is usually subject to the 
practice of the port. It is generally the con- 
signee’s duty to take cargo from the ship’s side, 
and such a delivery is a satisfactory discharge of 
the sbipowT^r’s duty. 

The master is not bound to notify the arrival 
of the ship in port to the charterer or consignee, 
xinless it is specially so provided. He must notify 
the Customs, but it is the duty of the cargo owner 
or consignee to watch for the ship and b© ready 
to take delivery of his goods. The cargo owner is 
liable for landing and wharf charges. By contract 
the ordinary duty to deliver personally to the 
owner of the goods according to the custom of the 
port may be excused. The person generally en- 
titled to delivery is the holder of the bill of lading, 
unless notice has been given to the master that 
such holder is not so. He is entitled to the goods 
described in the bill of lading according to the 
number and marks, but only after payment of 
freight, unless it is specially agreed otherwise. 
Before goods are delivered, the master will require 
to see either the bill of lading endorsed to the 
effect that freight has been paid, or the production 
of a freight release issued on l^half of the ship- 
owner. When the cargo is made up of goods of 
the same description belonging to various owners, 
it often becomes mixed, and the marks get obliter- 


ated. The cargo must then be distributed in equal 
proportions according to the quantities shipped, 
in the absence of any express stipulation or 
custom. 

It is the duty of the consignee to take delivery 
of the goods within a reasonable time, having 
regard to the nature of the goods and the custom 
of the port. Obviously a longer time must be 
allowed for the delivery of goods which are stowed 
below other goods. The discharge of cargoes of 
coal or grain is usually provided ior in the charter. 
(And see “ Demurrage”, p. 63.) 

Where the consignee of ordinary cargo imported 
into the United Kingdom fails to take delivery 
within a reasonable time of goods, the shipowner 
is entitled to land and warehouse them. 

Where the consignee of any such goods fails to 
make entry of or to land th^ or take delivery 
with all convenient speed, the shipowner may 
make entry of the goods and land or unship the 
goods, either according to the time stipulated in 
the contract, or, if no time is stipulated, at any 
time after the expiration of seventy -two hours, 
excluding a Sunday or holicky, from the time the 
ship reported. Goods landed ft this way must be 
placed by the shipowner in the wharf or warehouse 
named in the contract, if they can be conveniently 
received, or otherwise in some wharf or warehouse 
where such goods are usually received. The owner 
is entitled to take delivery before any such goods 
are actually landed or unshipped, and of goods 
ladded for the convenience of the {Slip within 
twenty-four hours after assortment, 

The shipowner by giving notice to the wharf- 
inger or warehouseman retains a lien for freight 
or other charges on goods so lauded. This lien is 
only discharged upon the production to the wharf- 
inger or warehouseman of a receipt for the amount 
claimed and delivery of a copy or of a freight re- 
lease from the shipowner, or by the deposit by the 
owner of the goods with the wharfinger or ware- 
houseman of the amount due; in this c^e without 
prejudice to any other remedy which the ship- 
owner may have for the recovery of freight. 

The warehouseman hae a right of sale by public 
auction if the lien is not discharged or no deposit 
is made within ninety days in the ccuiie of ordinary 
goods, or at an earlier period in his discretion in 
the case of perishable goods* Before the saJe 
public advertisement must be given in the usual 
way, and the owner must be notified if his addfesa 
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i9 known/ The proceeds of sale are applied, in the 
order named, to payment of customs or excise 
duties, expenses of sale,' wacdiouaiiig chafges, and 


shipowner’s claim for freight and charges, the 
surplus, if any, to belong to the owner of the 
go<^. 


FREIGHT 


Freight” b properly the amount payable for 
the safe carriage of go<^s in a ship. The term b 
also appUed, though not correctly, to payment 
made for the use of a ship, whidi really should be 
known by the name of *^Ure”. 

In the absence of any stipulation, it is implied 
that pay^nt of freight shall be on delivery of the 
goods, or on readiness to deliver, at the proper 
place on paymcmt of the proper charges. It follows, 
therefore, that freight cannot be claimed if the 
voyage is prevented, although the prevention is due 
to causes over which the shipowner has no con- 
trol. Freight is not recoverable for an illegal 
voyage. 

Freight is usually only payable on “goods” 
shipped, carried, and delivered; but it may be 
provided that frei^t shall be paid “ ship lost or 
not lost” 

In an old case, Hunter v. Prinsep (1808), Lord 
Ellenborough'said: “The shipowners undertake 
that they will carry the goods to the place of 
destination, unless prevented by the dangers of 
the seas, or other unavoidable casualties: and the 
freighter undertakes that if the goods be delivered 
at the place of their destination, he will pay the 
stipulated freight; but it was only in that event, 
viz. of their delivery at the place of destination, 
that he, the freighter, engages to pay anything. 
If the ship be disabled from completing her voy- 
age, the sh^wner may still entitle himself to (he 
whole freight by forwarding the goods by some 
other means to the place of destination; but he 
has no right to any freight if they be not so for- 
warded, unless the forwarding them be dispensed 
with, or unless there be some new bargain on this 
subject If the shipowner will not forward them, 
the freighter is entitled to the goods without 
paying anything. » , • If no freight be earned 
and he (the shipowner) decline proceeding to earn 
any, the ft^ighter has a right to the possession.” 

The same i^le applies if goods have to be de- 
stroyed owing to Aeir defective condition; but the 
shipowner a ri^t to goods which are delivered 
although diams{(^ the consignee having his claim 
for damag^ i^nst ti(e shipowner. 

Lump iMighisCicur^ under a charter-party is 
payable on d^reiy. of the cargo, and disputes 
often arise whin 1^ whole of the cargo is not 
delivered. It is miuel in snch a case for die dead*- 
weiidit capacity pf the Vessel to be stated, and if 


the full cargo loaded shows less than the weighty 
the charterer is entitled to a reduction. 

There may be an express, and in some cases 
an implied, agreement to pay the whole or part 
of the freight although the voyage is not actually 
completed. In the case of live animals payment 
may be provided for whether delivered alive or 
not. 

Advance Freight 

Where it is agreed that freight shall be payable 
in advance, in whole or part, and it is not paid 
as agreed on shipment, the advance freight must 
be paid though the ship and goods are lost. This 
is not the case, however, where a stipulation is to 
the effect that freight shall be paid in advance if 
required, and it is not so required until after the 
loss has taken place. In such a casd the allowance 
for the insurance on advance freight has been held 
to show that the demand was to be made when 
insurance of the ship and cargo was possible. 
Advance freight is thus distinguished from a loan 
on account of freight. 

Freight under agreement, which has been paid 
in advance, is not recoverable. 

If a ship should be proved to have been unsea- 
worthy at the time of sailing, which^is a breach 
of an implied condition, and is afterwards lost,, 
freight is not payable. 

Time Freights 

An agreed freight according to the time of the 
employment of the ship is in the nature of rent, 
and it is usually provided in what way this shall 
be calculated. Such freight, in the absence of 
stipulation, is payable on the discharge, and on 
such an agreement the time occupied in repairs is 
not deducted, unless it is so stipulated. 

Freight is also payable (in the absence of stipu- 
lation to the contrary) during the detention of the 
ship by blockade, embargo, or other /orc« mo^eure. 
It is usual, however, to provide for periodical 
payments, and to withdraw the ship on non-pay- 
ment. If, however, the shipowner is going to take 
advantage of this, he must act promptly. He will 
not be allowed to delay notice of withdrawal until 
the ship has loaded and proceeded and then U> 
claim damages, as he will he held to have waived 
hk right under the contract 
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In a recent case there was an exception in a 
time charter absolving both parties from carrying 
out the contract if strikes intervened, and the 
charterer ordered the ship to a port \vhere it was 
known there was a strike and there was a delay 
of two months. It was held that the charterers 
were not entitled to refuse to pay hire, as they 
might have sent the ship to another port — Brmon 
V. Turtle)' (1912). 

Even a time charter may be conditional on the 
carrying out of a cerfciin voyage. 

Calculation of Freight 

Freight is payable at the rate stipulated in the 
bil? of lading, or at the ordinary rate if not so 
stated, except in cases where there has been an ex- 
press agreement to carry freight free or at a nominal 
rate. The mode of mejisurement or of ascertain- 
ing the weight is usually stated, but if not, and 
the weight varies as between the port of loading 
and the port of discharge, it is usual to take tlie 
lowest weight for the purpose of ascertaining 
freight, subject, however, to the custom of the 
trade. In grsftn and seed contracts it is usual to 
stipulate for shipping weights. It is, no doubt, 
customary in the case of goods which do not show 
any appreciable change to pay on the delivered 
weights. The bill of lading quantity, unless it is 
so agreed, is not conclusive against either party. 
The freight is taken to be payable in cash, without 
discount or allowance, subject, however, to cus- 
tomary allowances in cerkiin cases. The cargo 
owner has rit) right to deduct from the freight the 
amount he claims for damage or loss, unless it is 
expressly agreed. It is usual to claim against 
the shipper on short delivery for the price of 
the goods at the tima 

Payment of Freight 

A common clause provides for payment with 
freight of primage and average according to any 
particular trade usage. “Primage" is a small 
percentage on the freight, which was originally 
the perquisite of the master, but now, if payable 
at all, it is irsually agreed between the master 
and shipowner that it shall belong to the latter. 
“Average” in this connection indicates a share of 
certain expenses incurred, partly for the benefit of 
the ship and partly for the benefit of the cargo, 
such as towage. 

Freight is payable by the person who agrees to 
pay under the contract^ or, if not so named, by the 
person on whose behalf the goods were ^pped, 
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although he may only have been an agent. The 
original shipper remains liable even after delivery, ' 
but it is usual for shippers to be absolved under 
a clause in the bill of lading. When it plainly 
appears from the words of such a cesser clause 
that the parties intended all liability of the shipper 
to cease on loading he is absolved, whether a lien 
is given on the cargo or not. Usually such a 
lien is given in substitution of the right against 
the charterer. 

The consignee in most cases pays the freight, 
and if credit is given to the consignee the right 
of recourse against the shipper is lost. The person 
who presents the bill of lading is in practice 
responsible and generally prepared, in the ordi- 
nary course of business, to pay the freight. 

As to transfer of the bill of lading see p. 62. 

Freight secured under a charter-party is payable 
by the charterer, except in cases where, under a 
cesser or lien and exemption clause, the shipovmer 
has agreed to relieve the charterer of all liability 
after the goods are shipped. 

Freight is primarily payable to the person named 
in the contract, who is usually the owner of the 
ship at the time. 

Freight may be assigned apart from the ship, 
and if notice is given to the freighter he must pay 
to the assignee, and will not bo excused by pay- 
ment otlierwise. If there has been an assignment 
and cross claims are made, the shipowner may 
interplead. Payment to the master or agent of 
the shipowner will usually be effectual, and, in the 
case of several owners, if made tb the managing 
owner or the ship’s husband. On the sale of the 
ship the right to freight posses to the purchaser, 
but only to a mortgagee on his taking posses- 
sion. 

“ Back freight” is a term applied to the amount 
due to the shipowner where the cargo does not 
reach its destination owing to excepted perils, 
or where on arrival a merchant does not take 
delivery within a reasonable .time, and expenses 
are rightly incurred. It is then the duty of the 
master, if he does not tranship, to deal wth the 
cargo in the owner’s interests, and he can recover 
his charges for so doing. 

By English law, where.the voyage ia only partly 
accomplished, freight is only payable pro rata if 
an agreement to that effect is expressly made or 
can be implied from the circumstancea. 3uch an 
agreement ia not implied merely by the receipt 
of the goods by the owner at some intermediate 
port. Underwriters liave the right to freight after 
the abandonment of the ship. (See Copter IX 
of this Part.) 
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DEMURRAGE, -ETC. 


The charterer undertakes to deliver the goods to 
the ship within the time stipulated in the agree- 
ment. It is customary to allow so many days or 
hours for loading under the charter, and also for 
unloading, or to insert some such clause as **a3 
fast as steamer can receive (or deliver) in the 
ordinary Working hours'*, or a stipulation that so 
many tons are to be loaded or discharged per hour 
or day. These are the “ lay ” days or hours. * It is 
then usually provided that there shall be certain 
additional days or hours for which the charterer 
shall pay a certain sum if the ship is delayed. 
This sum is properly called “demun-age”. It is, 
however, customary to use the word demurrage 
as applied to damages in consequence of any de- 
tention of the ship beyond these days either for 
loading or discharging. 

The lay days may be working days (of so many 
hours), which will exclude Sundays and holidays, 
or running days, meaning consecutive days, in 
which holidays will be included. Custom or 
usage of a particular port may, however, vary 
the interpretation of these expressions. 

It is usual, to treat the days for loading and 
discharge separately, but it may be provided in 
the charter that these shall be averaged, that is, 
if days are saved on the loading or on the dis- 
charge, they may be held to make good any days 
exceeded on the alternative operation. It is some- 
times provided that ‘^dispatch money” at so much 
per day or hour shall be paid to the charterer on 
time saved on loading or discharge. 

Stipulations as to demurrage coming after the 
loading and discharge clauses apply to both load- 
ing and discharge. 

If a time is fixed for the loading of the ship, 
this will impose an absolute obligation on the 
charterer to pay damages in any event for delay, 
unless , he is expressly relieved owing to certain 
causes, such os frost, crowded port, <kc. Under 
such a charter the charterer takes the risk of not 
being able to load in the stipulated time, and is 
liable in any event, except where the delay is due 
to the default of the shipowner, as where the ship 
is not sent to the proper place for loading. It 
follows also, from the fact tbit the liability of the 
char^cer only begins when the ship arrives at the 
place prepared to load the cargo, that delay owing 
to quarantine falls on the shipowner, as the ship 
in ordinary course has not then been placed at 
the dispoa^ of tbe charterer* 

If the worjk €$ loading or unloading is to be 
performed an independent authority, such as 
a dock company, the charterer will not be liable 


for delay, unless it was in any way caused by his 
act. 

Even in the case of exceptions they apply only 
to the port itself, as it is the charterer’s duty 
to have the cargo ready. They will not excuse 
him for accidents at a distance, unless it is well 
understood or customary that cargo should be 
brought from a distance to a port, as where cargo 
is naturally stored higher up, and only brought 
down a river for shipment 

It is usual to stipulate in coal charters that the 
ship shall be ready to load “in regular turn” The 
charterer will be liable if the ship is ready and for 
some reason she does not get her turn. 

Where it is stipulated that discharge shall be 
according to “ settled or established practice and 
custom”, and cargo is discharged with all dis- 
patch according to the custom of the port, 
although the ship may be kept waiting even for 
some weeks, the charterer is not liable. 

It is essential that notice should be given by the 
shipowner to the charterer of the ship's arrival at 
the port for loading before the lay days begin. 
Such notice is not necessary of the ship's arrival 
at the port of discharge, it being the duty of the 
charterer or his representative to watch the ship's 
progress. 

Commencement of Lay Days 

The lay days commence when the ship has 
arrived at the agreed place and is ready to take 
in or deliver cargo. The term “arrival of the 
ship” has been discussed in several important 
cases. It has been laid down that if the charter- 
party stipulates for a particular wharf, the ship 
must arrive alongside that wharf. If a particulax 
dock is named, when the ship is ready and at the 
charterer's disposal inside the dock, although not 
alongside the quay, the ship has arrived, but the 
charterer may select the actual berth. If a port 
or other wide district is named, the ship haa 
arrived when she is ready and at the charterer’s 
disposal within the named place in its commercial 
sense, though she may not be in a position to 
receive or discharge cargo, or be at the wharf, 
dock, or other part of the place to which the 
charterer may have properly required her to go, 
for ho can still select the actual loading spot. The 
charterer must act reasonably in his selection, and 
is liable in damages for delay in naming a bertL 
If the contract expressly entitled the charterer to 
order the ship to a particular wharf or dock, then 
the wharf or dock b^mes the “particular place” 
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as named in the contract. If the hhip is prevented 
from going to a particular place by obstacles caused 
by the charterer, the lay days begin as soon as the 
ship is ready and notice has been given to the 
charterer of that fact. 

In the case of coaling charters it is usual for the 
charterer to stipulate for the loading to be accord- 
ing to Colliery Guarantee. He obtains from the 
colliery a guarantee to load so many tons a day 
or hour, and by incorporating the guarantee in his 
charter secures that he shall not be liable for 
any damages which he cannot recover against the 
colliery. 

If the lay days are not fixed by the charter- 
party, but there is only such a term as “all dis- 
patch ”, or “ as fast as ship can deliver ”, the char- 
terer must load or discharge with reasonable 
diligence after the ship has come to the agreed 
berth or port of delivery. A charterer is never 
liable for delay after the loading has been com- 
pleted, as, for example, owing to the absence of 
ship’s papers. 

« 

Demurrage under Bill of Lading 

c 

Demurrage usually arises under an agreement 
for the charter of a ship, but soTnetimes where 
bills of lading are given or negotiated to strangers 
to the charter-party, demurrage may be due to the 
action of the holder of the bill of lading. The bill 
of lading may contain a demurrage clause, or more 
commonly may incorporate the terms and condi- 
tions of the charter-party.^ It is usual to provide 
for the bilUof lading holder paying demurrage at 
the port of loading. Liability, while primarily 
attaching to the shipper, passes on assignment of 
the bill of lading by endorsement 

Demurrage may arise in the case of a general 
ship. Each consignee is allowed a reasonable time 
to take delivery, and may have to pay for delay in 
taking delivery of his goods and so detaining the 
ship. 

Right to Sue 

The person who primarily has the right to sue 
for demurrage is the shipowner. When no lien is 
given, a charterer is still liable for demurrage and 
detention at the port of loading. The charterer 
is the person primarily liable, unless under the 
cesser clause it has been agreed that he shall not 
be liable under the charter-party after the ship- 
ment of the goods. 

A master may sue if the contract was made by 
him. 

Lien 

At common law the shipowner has a lien on the 


cargo for frei^t, as he has a right to keep the 
goods till they are properly demanded and thb 
charges are paid. This lien applies to the particu- 
lar goods shipped, and depends on their possession 
It is not a general lien covering other g<x>d8 of the 
same shipper. Such a lien also applies to £^eral 
average and expenses incurred in preserving or 
protecting the cargo, as w^l as freight. 

It is usual to give an express lien by the charter- 
party, which then covers other charges, include 
ing dead freight, that is, damages for breach of 
covenant to load a full cargo. Without agreement 
there is no lien for advance freight, or where 
freight is payable before the delivery of goods or 
not due when goods are claimed. The right to 
lien may be waived expressly or impliedly by 
making freight payable after delivery. 

Maritime lien, giving a claim against the ship, 
is independent of possession. It arises under sal- 
vage services, damages for collision and bottomry; 
and the master and seamen have such a lien on the 
ship for the payment of their wages (by statute). 
(See Chapter III of this Part.) 

Lien does not cover a master's outlay for neces- 
saries not secured, nor claims for towage ; but, as 
we have seen, a warehouseman has, in certain 
cases where goods are landed, not only a lien but 
a right of sale. 

Except when given by express words, there is 
no Hen for demurrage, or damages for detention, 
or for dead freight, or for* wharfage dues or 
charges. 

(See “ Lien ” generally. Part III, Chapter XII.) 
General Average 

Whore a loss arises to some part of the ship or 
caVgo owing to an extraordinary sacrifice made or 
expenses incurred for the preservation of either 
the ship or cargo, this must be borne in propor- 
tions by all the parties interested. It is essential 
to “general average” that there should have been 
a common danger, and one not due to the default 
of one of the parties. There must have been both 
the necessity for a sacrifice and a voluntary sacri- 
fice, involving an actual destruction, and there 
must be an actual saving through the sacrifice. 
The sacrifice may take the form either of a loss, 
as by jettison of cargo, or damage to goods through 
water being poured on the ship to put out fir^, or 
loss by sale of the cargo or part of it for the pur- 
pose of providing supplies, or through cutting 
away some part of the ship or its tackle, or by 
loss of freight. On the other hand, there may be 
an extraordinary expenditure for time or lall^ur 
and expenses in a port of refuge. 

Where general average arises, it is the duty of 
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the master to coUeot the co&tributione from the 
various parties liable» and be must furnish ac- 
counts. He is entitled to retain ibe cargo until 
the contldbution is paid. It is usual for the 
parties to execute a gi^eral average bond, agree- 
ing to pay the amount found^due on acUustment. 

The parties usually liable to general average 
contribution are the shipowner, or in some cases 
the ^arterer,lf there has been a demise, the cargo 
owner or consignee Of cargo, and, where a bill of 
lading so stipulates, or a notice that the master^s 
lien is given to the holder at the time, the holder 
of the bill of lading is liable. * 

FariicfUlar Average is when any damage is done 
to the ship or cargo which is not for the general 
benefit. Such loss falls upon the owner of the 
particular property. (See ** Marine Insurance”, 
Chapter IX of this Part.) 

A Recent Case 

A recent case in the House of Lords well illus- 
trates many of the points which are dealt with 
in this Chapter. In Kish v. Taylor (1912), the 
owners of the ^B.vWearside sued the holders of 
bills of lading for part of a cargo of timber from 
Pensacola to Liverpool. The owners claimed a 
lien upon the cargo for loss sustained in conse- 
quence of the charterer’s failure to load ^a com- 
plete cargo. The bill of lading incorporated all 
the conditions of the charter-party, which author- 
ized deviation for the purpose of saving life and 
property, and gave an absolute lien on the cargo 
for all freight, dead freight, demurrage, and aver- 
age. The charterers were bound to furnish a full 
cargo, which they failed to do, loading only about 
801 instead of 1390 standards; the ship at the time 
being perfectly seaworthy and ready to receive a 
full cargo, \nd the owners being quite prepared 
to carry out their contract. The right to recover 
damages by way of dead frei^t therefore accrued 
at that time, but the master, after this default on 
the part of the charterers, obtained additional cargo 
from other sources. He, however, overloaded the 
ship with deck cargo to such an extent as to make 
her unseaworthy. Proceeding to sea., in conse- 
quence of bad Weather and her overloaded condi- 
tion, he. was forced to take refuge in order to save 
his vessel imd the lives of the crew. Although 
some of the deck car^ was carried overboard, 
other portions jettison^, and othecs damaged, as 
well as the vessel herself, the owners made no 
claim for the cost of repairs or for compensating 
the owners Qf the lost or damaged cargo, frankly 
admitting their im^per act iu overloading the 


ship. The ship duly arrived in Liverpool with' 
the original timber cargo uninjured. 

The House of Lords decided that the shipowners 
were entitled to recover dead freight. Lord Atkin- 
son, delivering their judgment, said it was not dis- 
puted that it was pri/ma facie not only the right 
but the duty of the master to deviate if it were- 
reasonably necessary in order to save his ship and 
the lives of his crew, nor was it in this case dis- 
puted that the owners were answerable in damages, 
to everyone who sustained loss or iqjory by reason 
of the breach of their warranty of seaworthiness,, 
and that they could not recover from any party 
for any loss or expense which was the result of 
their breach of warranty, or any course they might 
have had to take in consequence of it In certain 
cases a voluntary or unwarranted deviation would 
render the contract of affreightment void ab i/nitioj, 
but justifiable deviation did not avoid the contract 
if it was the presence of the peril and not its causes, 
which justified it It became, therefore, immaterial 
whether the unseaworthiness of the ship or negli- 
gent navigation contributed directly to the peril or . 
not. In the present case, therefore, the deviation 
was justifiable, and if it was the presence of the- 
peril and not its causes which determined the 
character of the deviation, the contract was not. 
void. Otherwise the master of a ship was left 
in such a dilemma that, whenever by his own 
culpable act or a breach of contract by hia 
owner he found his ship in a perilous position,, 
he must continue on his voyage at all hazards, • 
or only seek safety under the penalty of forfeiture 
of the contract. Nothing could tend more to in- 
crease the dangers to which life a#d property 
were exposed at sea if it were held that the law 
of England obliged the master of a merchant ship 
to choose between such alternatives. In this case, 
in fact, the claim ot the owners arose before they 
were in default at all, and was independent of their 
default, and due to the charterers’ default The 
latter were, in tact, seeking to take advantage of 
the owners’ wrong to deprive them of a right which 
their own wrong gave them. 

Lord Atkinson was of opinion that a master 
whoso ship was from whatever cause in a periloua 
position did right in making such deviation from 
his voyage as was necessary to save his ship and 
the lives of his crew, and that while the right to 
reco\'er damages for all breaches of contract and all 
wrongful acts committed either by himself or the- 
owners was preserved to those who were wronged 
or injured, the contract was not put an end to by 
such deviation, nor were the rights of the owners , 
under it lost. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SALVAGE AND WRECK 

Salvage — ^Wreck 


SALVAGE 


Introduct9ry 

“Salvage” is the service performed by anyone 
who, as a volanteer and under no legal obligation 
to act in the particular matter, renders a useful ser- 
vice which is successful in salving a vessel or cargo. 

Under the Maritime Conventions Act, 1911, a 
master or person in charge of a vessel is under a 
general duty to render assistance to persons in 
danger at sea, even if subjects of a State at war. 
Neglect is a misdemeanour. Compliance with this 
requirement does not affect the right to salvage. 

A persoft^ who saves or assists in saving a 
ship or property belonging to a ship from danger- 
at sea, who is not under a duty to the ship, is 
usually entitled to reward. In the ordinary way 
a master or crew cannot be salvors of their own 
ship, as they owe a duty to do their utmost for 
the ship. I^e owners of one vessel cannot claim 
salvage against another owned by them if as 
carriers they would be liable for loss or damage 
to the cargo. A pilot, while engaged as pilot, 
cannot ordinarily claim salvage. But a crew may, 
after abandonment of a vessel, become entitled for 
services subsequently rendered which assist in its 
recovery, or a pilot for exceptional assistance. A 
tug engaged to tow is not entitled to salvage, but 
for exceptionally dangerous services may be able 
to claim. A passenger also owes a duty to the ship 
in an emergency which usually prevents him from 
recovering as a salvor. Managing owners are rarely 
awarded salvage, as such duties are generally com- 
prised in the services for which they are engaged. 

It i$ essential that the service should be personal 
and successful in its object^ that is, that goods 


should have been saved, and that the service ren- 
dered should have contributed to the saving. The 
onus of proof is upon those T^ho allege they have 
rendered salvage services, and they must show 
there was a real and sensible danger or appre- 
hension of it. The claim may be barred by custom 
or usage, or by agreement, or misconduct in the 
salvors. 

“Salvage” includes all expenses properly in- 
curred by the salvor in the performance of the 
salvage services. 

The right to salvage is peculiar to the saving 
of property from danger at sea. There is no such 
right in connection with saving property on land, 
although the term “Salvage” is commonly applied 
to goods saved from fire. 

Remuneration for Salvage 

Where services are rendered wholly or in part 
within British waters in saving life from any 
British or foreign vessel, or elsewhere in saving 
life from any British vessel, the salvor is entitled 
to demand from the owner of the vessel, cargo, 
or apparel saved a reasonable amount of salvage. 
Salvage in respect of preservation of life payable 
by the owners of the vessel is payable in priority 
to all other claims for salvage, ^ere the vessel, 
cargo, or apparel is destroyed, or the vidue is in- 
sufficient to pay the amount of salvage payable in 
respect of preservation of life, in the discretion of 
the Board of Trade a sum may be p&yable out of 
public moneys. 

Salva^ may sometimes be awarded by British 
Courts in respect of foreign ships beyond the 
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British jisrisdktlon, as under Order in Counc^ 
when any foreign (^vernment has agreed to this 
course, the prorisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Act may be applied to aueh ships. 

When services are rendered by any person other 
than the receiver of wreck in assisting a vessel or 
saving the cargo or apparel in or near the coasts 
of the United Kingdom, the salvor is entitled to 
a reasonable amount of salvage from the owners 
of the vessel, cargo, apparel, or wreck. Any agree- 
ment made as to the amount must be a fair one, or 
the Court will not uphold it. • 

In the assessment of salvage remuneration the 
Courts take many facts into consideration. They 
have been summarized by Lord Justice Buckley in 
a recent case: (1) The Court is generous in these 
matters, for this reason, that it is desirable to 
encourage salvage services. (2) In order to esti- 
mate the amount which is to be awarded, con- 
sideration is not given simply to the price at which 
such services could have been bought in the market. 
(3) Regard is to be had to the value of the ship 
salved and to the value of the salving ship, (4) to 
the danger to whic)^ each ship was exi)Osed, (6) to 
the delay to which the salving vessel has been put, 
and (6) to the fact that the salving vessel has ac- 
c(‘ptcd a task for which she gets nothing if she 
lads— F<yti Hunter (1910). 

Determination of Salvage Disputes 

Disputes as to the amount of salvage payable, 
whether for life or property, if not settled by agree- 
ment, arbitration, or otherwise, may be determined 
summarily; in any case where the parties consent; 
or where the value of the property does not exceed 
£1000; in any case where the amount claimed 
does not exceed in Great Britain £300, in Ireland 
£200. In aU other cases disputes as to salvage 
are determined by the High Court in England 
and Ireland, and in Scotland by the Court of 
Session. If an action is brought and less than 
£300, or £200 in Ireland, is recovered, the claim- 
ant will usually be disentitled to costs 

Summary disputes are settled by County Courts 
having Admiralty jurisdiction, or in Scotland by 
the SherifTs Court, in Ireland by two justices, 
a stipendiary, recorder, or chairman of Quarter 
^Ssions. There is on appeal from the decision 
in cases summarily dealt with. 


In any case of dispute the receiver of the district 
may, on the application of either party, value the 
property. 

Where salvage is due to any person the receiver 
may detain the vessel or wreck, and in certain 
cases the receiver may sell such detained property 
for the purposes of satisfying the salvage claim. 

A claim to salvage may be recovered by action 
against the owners to the extent of the value of 
property saved, but the salvor has a claim against 
the ship itself and also a lien upon the ship. 

An agreement as to salvage where the salvor 
voluntarily agrees to abandon his lien may be 
made before two witnesses, and binds the ship 
and the cargo and freight and the respective 
owners for payment of salvage which may be 
adjudged by the Court 

When salvage has been awarded and does not 
exceed £200, the receiver may settle any dispute 
as to its apportionment amongst the several claim- 
ants. Where the amount exceeds £200, any dispute 
may be settled by the Admiralty Courts. 

In disputes as to apportionment of salvage 
between owner or master, pilot or crew, in the 
service of a foreign vessel, the apportionment is 
in accordance with the law of the country to 
which the vesbcl belongs. (See also Chapter X 
of this Part.) 

Salvage by H.M. Ships 

Where salvage services are rendered by any of 
H.M. ships, the conseijt of the Admiralty is re- 
quired to any prosecution of a clain^/or salvage. 

Where salvage services are so rendered at any 
place out of the limits of the United Kingdom, 
the vessel, cargo, or property saved may be taken 
to some port where there is a consular oflScer or 
colonial Court of Admiralty; before such official 
or court a bond may be executed agreeing to 
answer the demand for salvage services. 

Services Apart from Salvage 

Claims for remuneration, apart from salvage, 
may be made against the owner if it can be shown 
that the services were requisitioned, as distin- 
guished from being volunteered. Ordinarily, 
however, an agreement to pay for services in any 
event is not readily implied. 


WR!Lv./xv 


^'Wreck^ includes jetsam, flotsam, lagan, and 
derelict found in or on the di<Mres of the sea or 
any tidal water. TTnidentiflabte wreck belongs to 


the Crown, but owners may subsequently prove 
their title. 

(As to enquiries into shipping casualties by 
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a Wreck Commissioner, see Chapter V of this 
Ftot.) 

Duties of Receiver of Wreck 

Where a British or foreign vessel is wrecked, 
stranded, or in distress at any place on the coast 
of the United Kingdom, or any tidal water, the 
receiver of wreck for the district, upon being ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, must proceed 
^ere and take command of all persons present, 
assign duties and give directions for the pre- 
servation of persons, cargo, and apparel of the 
vessel. Disobeying the receiver is an offence, but 
he must only interfere between the master and 
the crew in reference to the management of the 
vessel when he is requested to do so by the 
master. The receiver may require persons to 
assist him, require the master or other person in 
charge of any vessel near at hand to assist, and 
demand the use of any wagon, cart, or horses 
near at hand for the purpose of assisting such a 
vessel in distress. Power is given to use adjoin- 
ing lands, the owner or occupier to be compen- 
sated for any^ damage. 

The receiver may suppress any plunder and dis- 
order by force. If such a vessel is plundered, 
damaged, or destroyed by persons riotously or 
tumultuously assembled together, compensation is 
to be made to the owner of the vessel, cargo, or 
apparel, in England as under the Biot (Damages) 
Act, 1886, by the local authority, in Scotland by 
the inhabitants of the county, city, or burgh, in 
Ireland as under the Malfcious Injuries Act. 

In the alKsenco of a receiver his powers may 
be exercised (in the order named) by any chief 
officer of Customs, principal officer of the coast- 
guard, officer of Inland Revenue, sheriff, justice 
of the peace, or naval or militiry commissioned 
officer. 

Where any ship is or has been in distress on 
the coast of the United Kingdom, the receiver of 
wreck, or other appointed person, may examine 
any person belonging to the ship or other person 
as to the name and description of the ship, name 
of the master and owners, owners of the cargo, 
destination, occasion of distress, services rendered, 
and other matters. 

Dealing with Wreck 

Where any person finds or takes possession of 
any wreck within the limits of the United King- 
dom, or any wreck found elsewhere is brought 
within those limits, if he is the owner he must 
give notice to the receiver of the district with a 
description; if he is not the owner, he must deliver 


the wreck to the receiver* Non-compliance with 
this requirement is sulgect to a penalty of £100 
and forfeiture of any claim to sdvage and pay- 
ment of double value to the owner, 

Where a vessel is wrecked, stranded, or in dis- 
tress within the limits of the United Kingdom, 
any cargo or other articles belonging to or w^hed 
ashore must be delivered to the receiver ; and any 
person, whether owner or not, guilty of secretion 
or appropriation is liable to a penalty. 

A receiver must give notice wi^in 48 hours 
that<he has taken possession of any w^k by 
posting a description in the Customs House on 
the spot, and if the value exceeds £20, he must 
transmit a description to Lloyd’s in London. 

The owner of any wreck in possession of the 
receiver, upon establishing his claim within one 
year and paying the salvage fees and expenses, is 
entitled to have the wreck or the proceeds de- 
livered up to him. In the case of any foreign ship, 
the Consul-General of the country to which the 
ship or cargo owners belong, in the absence of the 
owner or master or other agent, is deemed to be 
the agent of the owner for the purpose of the 
custody and disposal of the articles. 

The receiver may effect an immediate sale of 
any wreck if it is under the value of £6, or of 
a damaged or perishable nature, or of insufficient 
value to pay for warehousing, the net proceeds 
being held by the receiver as if the wmek had 
remained unsold. « 

Unclaimed Wreck 

The title to unclaimed wreck found in any part 
of His Majesty’s dominions, except in places where 
the right has been granted to any other person, is 
ia the Crown. Any person who is enj^itled in his 
own right to unclaimed wreck must deliver a state- 
ment of his title to the receiver of the district, and 
the receiver in possession of the wreck must within 
48 hours send a full description to such person, if 
satisfied as to his title. 

Where no owner establishes a claim to any 
wTeck within one year after it came into a 
receiver’s possession, the receiver must deal with 
the wreck; (a) if the wreck is claimed by a 
person entitled who has proved his title as re- 
quired, it must, after payment of expenses, be 
delivered to him; (d) if not so claimed, the 
receiver must sell and pay the net proceeds 
either to the Duchy of Lancaster or the Duchy 
of Cornwall if so claimed, otherwise to the 
Crown. Disputed rights may determined 
summarily as in the case of salvage* 

The B^rd of Trade may purchase rights to a 
wreck possessed by any private persqn* 
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Removal of Wrecks 

I 

When any vessel is sunk, stranded, or abandoned 
in any water, under the control of a harbour or 
conservancy authority, or in or near any appoach, 
so as to cause obstruction or danger to navigation 
or lifeboatSi ^e authority may take possession and 
remove, or light or buoy any such vessel ; and they 
may sell any vessel or part raised or removed to 
cover the expenses, after giving due notice of sale 
and subject to the right of the owner befose sale 
to have the property delivered to him on paying 
the faiif market ^ue. A general lighthouse 
authority for the district, where there is no 
harbour or conservancy authority, may deal with 
obstructions in the same way. 

The decision of the Board of Trade in any dis- 
pute between authorities is final 

Receivers of Wrecks 

Keceivers of wrecks are appointed by the Board 
of Trade, and may be any officers of customs or of 
the coastguard, or^of inland revenue or some other 
person. Fees are payable to receivers in accord- 
ance with regulations, and are recoverable as 


salvage dues. Coastguard officers are entitled to 
remuneration according to scale for services ren- 
dered in watching and protecting shipwrecked 
property. 

Any wreck consisting of dutiable goods which 
comes ashore is liable to the ordinary customs duty. 

Offences in Regard to Wrecks 

It is a felony to take any wreck to a foreign 
port. A fine of £50 is imposed upon any person 
unlawfully interfering with any vessel wrecked, 
stranded, or in distress, or hindering the saving of 
any such vessel, secreting any wreck, or wrong- 
fully carrying away any part of the vessel or the 
cargo. The receiver may take proceedings before 
justices against any person suspected of inter- 
ference with any wreck. 

Marine Store Dealers 

For the preven^on of the disposal of articles 
from wreck through the agency of marine-store 
dealers or old-metal dealers, stringent regulations 
are imposed upon such dealers. (See Part I, 
Chapter XIIL) 
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Infcrodaciion— The Subject'inatter of the Law of Marine Insurance — Insurable Interest — Disclosures, 
Representations, and Warranties — Effect of Express Agreement and Usage — The Policy — ^The Premium — 
The Voyage — For what Losses the Insurer is Liable — Total Loss — Partial Loss, General and Particular 
Average, &c. — Suing and Lajpouring Clause— Indemnity — Miscellaneous — Stamps. 


INTRODUCTION 


When and where this practice of marine in- 
surance first had its origin it is perhaps hopeless 
now to discover. But there seems to be good 
reason for believing that it was first introduced 
into England by the Lombards. Prior to the 
reign of Elizabeth it appears to have been but 
little known in this countiy. That reign, as we 
have had oc^sion to recall in other Parts of this 
Book, was marked by an enormous eximnsion in 
the national life and commerce of the country, 
and it is not inappropriate that we should find 
insurance as affecting commerce by sea then de- 
finitely recognized. In the forty-third year of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign an Act was passed for 
the establishing of a special Court for the trying 
of causes having to do with policies of insurance, 
and it would appear that this Court was subse- 
quently held by the Court of King's Bench to 
have jurisdiction over no contracts of insurance 
which did not relate to commerce. The Court 
itself does not appear to have been a very great 
success, and at length fell into desuetude. 

It was not till the time of Lord Mansfield, who 
became Chief Justice in 1756, however, that the 
law of marine insurance was definitely established 
as a part of the law of the country, and its prin- 
ciples collated and laid down with anything ap- 
proaching the completeness of a system of law. 
That great judge not merely did much to amend 
the procedure of the Court and to make the reme- 
dies of law more easily available and effective for 


those interested in marine insurance, but, by his 
researches into other systems and the opinions of 
learned writers, as well as by his masterly ex- 
position of the principles applicable to the cases 
which came before him for decision, he laid the 
real foundation of the law of marine insurance 
as we now know it. 

With the growth of the overseas commerce of 
the country, the law of marine insurance has also 
grown. New facts have come forward to be ad- 
judicated upon, and new conditions of things have 
arisen. At length in the year 1906 an Act was 
passed “to codify the Law relating to Marine 
Insurance". Such a statute could not, indeed, 
contain every principle or rule of law which must 
be called in aid for the decision of all the prob- 
lems that arise in connection with the law of 
marine insurance. The law of this subject" de- 
pends not merely on other statutory provisions, 
but also on principles of law which cannot be 
expressly dealt with and set out within the bounds 
of any statute. Like very much, too, of our com- 
mercial law, this law of marine insurance has 
grown up in great part out of the usages of mer- 
chants and insurers. And we find the Act ex- 
pressly declaring that nothing contained in it, or 
in any repeal effected by it, is to affect certain 
statutes which it indicates, especially the Stamp 
Act, or the provisions of any statute not expressly 
repealed by it, and also that the rules of the 
common law mclnding the law merchant^ save in 
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^ far as they are iiiconsUtent with the express 
provisions of the Act, are to continue to apply 
to contracts <>f marine insurance. 

History of Lloyd’s 

No view of the history of marine insurance in 
England would be complete without some refer- 
ence to Lloyd’s.^ This great insurance corporation, 
or association of persons engaged in the practice 
of insurance, takes its name from Lloyd’s Coffee 
House, which stood some two hundred years 
ago at the comer of Abchurch Lane in Lombard 
Street, ^d subsequently in Pope’s Head Alley. 
It was the custom in those days for people 
having common interests— literary, political, or 
otherwise — to meet in coffee-houses, some of which 
have become historic. And the old Lloyd’s Coffee 
House became a rendezvous or centre for persons 
interested in maritime business. It published its 
own gazette, and in course of time we find the 
business of underwriting so much focused there 
that its underwriters agreed as to the form of 
policy to be used.® And to this day, although all 
the business of this sort that is done is not trans- 
acted at Lloyd’s, Lloyd’s forms and Lloyd’s usages 
have to a remarkable extent set the fashion and 
passed into the common practice of marine in- 
surance, Other than marine insurance is also 
transacted at Lloyd’s. Its headquarters or domi- 
cile is now in the Royal Exchange buildings in 
the City of London, and here it gathers together 
and records information bearing on marine in- 
surance from all parts of the globe. Its agents 
are to be found all over the world. Lloyd’s was 
only incorporated by statute in 1871, (See also 
Part I, Cl^apter X.) , 

The law of marine insurance is both wide and 
complicated, which is, indeed, not surprising, as, 
like very much of commercial law, the law of 
marine insurance has grown up gradually, and 
has been moulded largely by the customs and the 
requirements of those concerned in the business 
to which it relates. 

Practice at Lloyd’s 

But if the law on the subject is complex, uni- 
formity of practice, at least, to a great extent 
prevaUs, and this is very much due to the place 
occupied and the influence eqjoyed by Lloyd’s. 
That this association should have set the fashion 
as it has, and that the forms and usages of Lloyd’s 
should have moulded and become so much a part 
of the common practice of marine insurance in 
England, ik not sjiitprising if one has regard to its 

1 See AneslS, ITsHIPte niitimfice. 


length of standing and the enormous interests 
which it stands for. In a society of insurers, 
where personal qualifications are looked to, and 
where the interests of both insurer and assured 
are Commonly represented on both sides by those 
who are members of the same body, it b not un- 
natural that credit and the obligations of honour 
should play a great part in the transaction of 
business. As a result, certain obligations are re- 
garded at Lloyd’s as binding in honour which are 
not actually binding in a legal sense* 

For the proper understanding of the terms 
which are employed in marine insurance, and the 
law upon the subject, it is necessary to know 
something of the manner in which the effecting 
of an insurance is actually carried out, and the 
following is a rough sketch of the usual method 
of insuring at Lloyd’s. 

The merchant who desires to insure a mercan- 
tile venture having requested his broker to insure 
it at Lloyd’s, the broker writes upon a “slip” a 
short note of the outlines of the risk which he de- 
sires the underwriters to undertake. This slip he 
places before the underwriter, or, it may be, the 
person who “ writes ” for a group or syndicate of 
underwriters, and if such person approves of the 
risk he initials the slip, and writes opposite his 
initials the amount for which he is willing to 
become liable as an insurer. In all probability 
no one underwriter or group of underwriters is 
willing to undertake the whole liability, and in 
this case the person initialing the slip sets down 
the amount for whicli he, or the syndicate for 
which he writes, is willing to be re^^nsible. On 
a large risk very many individual underwriters 
may be liable, each possibly for only a very small 
proportion of the total liability. 

The effect and the character of this document 
or slip was described in the following terms by 
Mr. Justice Blackburn in the case of lonides v. 
Pacific Insura'iu:e Company (1871): “The slip is, 
in practice, and according to the understanding 
of those engaged in marine insurance, the com- 
plete and final contract between the parties, fixing 
the terms of the insurance and the premium, and 
neither party can, without the assent of the other, 
deviate from the terms thus agreed on without 
a broach of faith, for which he would suffer 
severely in his credit and future business”. 

But although the slip is regarded as binding in 
honour, it is usually followed by the execution of 
a formal policy. Indeed, by the Stamp Act, 1891, 
modified by the Finance Act, 1901, a contract for 
sea insurance is, with certain exceptions, not valid 
unless it is expressed in a policy of sea insurance, 
and a policy of sea insurance must for its validity 
I satisfy certain statutory requirements. The 
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Marine Insurance Act, 1906, likewise lays down 
•certain statutory requirements as essenti^ to the 
validity or the admissibility in evidence of the 
contract as the case may be. It has apparently, 
•on more than one occasion, been considered by 
judges that the slip was something essentially 
different from a policy. And, in the case already 
referred to, Mr. Justice Blackburn went on to say 
that the slip might be given in evidence wherever 
it was, though not valid, material Having regard 
to the provisions of the Stamp Act, 1891, and of 
the Marine Insurance Act, 1906, and also to the 
terms of the judgments of the Court of Appeal 
in Home Marine Inmrance Company v. Smith 
(1898), it may now be considered possible that 
the slip itself may be stamped and sued upon 
as a policy if it contains all the particulars and 
satisdes all the conditions required by the statutes 
in the case of a policy. If the true view be that 
' a slip may itself be a policy, can it be given in 
•evidence in every case in which it was previously 
considered that it might be i;feferred to, suppos- 
ing that a policy in the more conventional sense 
is afterwards ^executed! By Section 89 of the 
Marine Insurance Act, 1906, when there is a duly 
stAmped policy, reference may be made, “ as here- 
tofore^’, to the slip or covering note in any legal 
proceeding. The question remains, accordingly, 
“as heretofore”. Probably the section would be 
construed as authorizing the slip to be referred 
to in the wider manner. At all events, it is ex- 
pressly laid down by Section 21 of the Marine 
Insurance Act, 1906, that fdV the purpose of show- 
ing when t88 proposal was accepted, reference^ 
may be made to the slip or covering note or other 
customary memorandum of the contract, although 
it be unstamped. 

Where the broker does not know whether the 
principal for whom he acts would be willing to 
accept the only terms upon which the broker can 
get the risk underwritten, the slip is sometimes 
made out subject to approval 

Floating Policies 

It is sometimes convenient for the assured to ar- 
range with the underwriter for the latter to under- 
write up to a certain amount, leaving the assured 
subsequently to appropriate the insurance to a par- 
ticular subject-matter of insurance or particular 
subject-matters. For example, a merchant en- 
gaged in a particular trade may desire to have 
‘ the protection of insurance available for cargoes 
up to a certain value before he is able to identify 
the particular consignments which go to make up 
the total amount of the goods. Accordingly it 
is left for him to declare subsequently the par- 


ticular subject-matters to which he wishes the 
policy to attach. 

Open Cover 

An arrangement of an even more general and 
indeterminate character is becoming, it is believed, 
increasingly common. By this arrangement, under 
the name of an “open cover”, the underwriter 
agrees to underwrite all the risks put forward in 
a certain period by a particular assured of a cer- 
tain description, or, at all events, up to a certain 
amount. This agreement may or may not be 
reduced to writing, and may not even be intended 
as more than an honourable engagement entered 
into by the respective parties. It is generally, if 
not always, understood by the underwriter that 
he is to be offered all such work that the assured 
has to offer, and that if there is a breach of this 
understanding on the part of the assured, the 
underwriter is to be at liberty to throw up his 
part of the arrangement. In any case, there is fre- 
quently a term that either pa^ty may determine 
the arrangement on giving a certain notice of his 
intention so to do. Under this general agree- 
ment separate policies are taken out from time 
to time during its existence. But it is to be 
observed that, although the amount to be insured 
on any one risk may be limited in amount, there 
is no limitation in the ordinary^ase upon the total 
amount so insured during the period on the whole 
of the policies together. 

Insurance Companies 

Important as are the place and influence of 
Lloyd’s in the practice of marine insurance, it 
does not, of course, exyoy a monopoly of such 
insurances. 

Many of the general insurance companies now 
include marine insurance in their undertakings. 
At one time the privilege of insuring marine risks 
was confined by law to certain companies, but this 
is no longer the case. To part, at least, of the 
ordinary course of insurance business as trans- 
acted by such companies, much of what has been 
already said applies. Frequently the first memo- 
randum of the insurance which a company int^ds 
to effect is a slip in the form already described. 
And a slip which is initialed by individual under- 
writers may also be so initialed on behalf of a com- 
pany. But very commonly a memorandum called 
a “covering note” provisionally acknowledging 
the arrangement represented by the slip is issued 
by the company, subsequently to the slip and 
preparatory to the formal policy. '^Whether this 
document could ever be stamped and sued on 
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as itself constituting a policy is a question wbicb tions as have already been suggested in regard to 
would seem to raise very much the Same considera- the slip* 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OP THE LAW OF MARINE INSURANCE 


The Marine Insurance Act^ 1906) deals not 
merely with contracts to indemnify against losses 
incident to marine adventure) but also with con- 
tracts to indemnify against losses on inland waters 
or any land risk which may be incidental ton sea 
voyage, when, by its express terms or by usage of 
trade, a contract of marine insurance is extended 
to cover such losses. And the terms of the Act, 
so far as applicable, apply to ships in course of 
building, or the launch of a ship or any adventure 
analogous to a marine adventure, when covered by 
a policy in the form of a marine policy. 

Except where otherwise expressly provided, 
every lawful marine adventure may be the sub- 
ject of a contract of marine insurance, and in 
particular where ships, goods, or other moveable 
property are expos^ to maritime perils they may 
be the subject of such insurance; and so may 


the earning or acquisition of any freight, passage 
money, commission, profit, or other pecuniary 
benefit which is endangered by the exposure of 
any of the above-mentioned property to maritime 
perils, or the security for any advances, loan, or 
disbursements so endangered. And where the 
owner of, or other person interested in or respon- 
sible for, any such property as has been mentioned 
may incur liability to a third party by reason of 
maritime perils, such liability may be the subject 
of marine insurance. 

Under the head of maritime perils come perils 
consequent on or incidental to the navigation of the 
sea, that is to say, perils of the seas, fire, war perils, 
pirates, rovers, thieves, captures, seizures, restraints, 
and detainments of«princes and peoples, jettisons, 
barratry, and any other perils either of tlie like 
kind or which may be designated Ay the policy. 


INSURABLE INTEREST 


To render the insurance valid, the assured must 
have an insurable irfterest — that is to say, he must 
be interested in the marine adventure concerned ; 
and he is so interested, in particular, if he stands 
in any legal or equitable relation to the adventure, 
or to any insurable property which is at risk in 
the adventure, of such a character that he may 
benefit by the safety or due arrival of insurable 
property, or may be prejudiced if it is lostw 
damaged or detained, or may incur liability in 
respect of it. (See also Part III, Chapter XIX.) 

It is hot necessary that the assured should have 
this interest at the time when the insurance is 
effected, but he must have it at the time when the 
loss occurs. If, however, the insurance was made 
subject to the qualification “lost or not lost”, the 
assured may recover, although he may not have 
acquired his interest until after the loss has oc- 
curred, unless at the time of effecting the insur- 
jince the assured was aware that tho loss had 
occurred, and the insurer hod not this knowledge. 
But where the qualification “lost or not lost” 
does not exist, nothing that the assured can do 
after learning of the loss can give him the interest 
which is necessary to support the insurance. 

It is to be observed that when it is said that the 
assort must have an insurable interest, this does 
not imply that he must be solely interested. On 
the contrary, any partial interest may be insured. 


So may interests which are defeasible or only con- 
tingent in their character ; in particular, when the 
buyer of goods has insured them, the insurance is 
not invalidated by the fact that he might, had he 
chosen to stand on. his rights, have^ rejected the 
goods, or have treated them as being at the seller’s 
risk, owing to the latter’s delay in delivery or for 
some other reason. 

The Act expressly recognizes the different sorts 
of interest of persons standing in various relations 
to the subject-matter insured. The lender of 
money on bottomry or respondentia has an in- 
surable interest in respect of the loan. So has the 
master or any member of the crew of a vessel in 
respect of his wages. And when freight is paid in 
advance, the person advancing the freight has such 
an interest, in so far as such freight is not repay- 
able in case of loss. The assured himself may in- 
sure the charges of his own insurance, whilst the 
insurer may re-insure elsewhere the risk which he 
undertakes in insuring. But unless it is otherwise 
provided in the policy, the original assured has no 
right or interest in respect of such re-insurance. 

In the case of the subject-matter insured being 
subject to a mortgage, the mortgagor has, for the 
purpose of insurance, an interest equal to the full 
value of the subject-matter of insurance, whilst the 
mortgagee has an insurable interest in respect of 
any sum due or to become due under the mortgage. 
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Where a third person has agreed or is liable to 
indemnify the owner of insurable property in case 
of loss, this fact does not cut down the owner’s 
insurable interest. 

A mortgagee, consignee, or other person having 
an interest in the subject-matter insured, may 
insure on behalf of and for the benefit of other 
persons interested, as well as for his own benefit 

Want of Interest 

Where, however, the assured has no interest 
within the meaning of the Act, and contracts 
without any exi)ectation of acquiring such an 
interest, the insurance is void, being treated on 
the same footing as a marine insurance by way of 
gaming or wagering. And the same applies to any 
term such as “interest or no interest”, “without 
further proof of interest than the policy itself” 
(p.p.i.), or “ without benefit of salvage to the in- 
surer”, with this proviso, that where there is no 
possibility of salvage, a policy may be effected 
without benefit of salvage to the insurer. See 
below as to 8?ach a policy being effected by a 
person in the employment of the owner of a ship 
and who is not a part owner. 

It is expressly provided by the Act that where 
a contract of marine insurance is effected in good 
faith by one person on behalf of another, the latter 
may ratify the contract even after he is aware of 
a loss. (See also Part III, Chapter II,) 

/rambling Policies 

Whilst by the Marine Insurance Act, 1906, con- 
tracts of marine insurance by way of gaming or 
wagering are null and void, certain contracts are 
by the Marine Insurance (Gambling Policie.s) Act, 
1909, to be deemed to be contracts by way of 
gambling on loss by maritime perils, and the i)er- 
son effecting such contracts is made guilty of an 
offence and is liable, subject to certain formalities 


and provisions, to imprisonment or fine, and to 
forfeit to the crown any money he may receive 
under the contract. Such contracts are:-^ 

(tt) Where any person effects a contract of 
marine insurance without having any fide 
interest, direct or indirect, either in the safe ar- 
rival of the ship in relation to which the contract 
is made, or in the safety or preservation of the 
subject-matter insured, or a hona fide expectation 
of acquiring such an interest. 

(6)* Where any person in the employment of the 
owner of a ship, not being a part owner of the 
ship, effects a contract of marine insurance in re- 
lation to the ship, and the contract is made ‘^in- 
terest or no interest”, or “without further proof 
of interest than the contract itself”, or “without 
benefit of salvage to the insurer”, or subject to 
any other like term. 

Any broker or other person through whom, 
and any insurer with whom, any such contract is 
effected is also guilty of an offence, and liable 
to the like penalties if he acted knowing that 
the contract belonged to eit;her of the classes 
mentioned. 

If proceedings under the Act of 1909 are taken 
against any person (other than a person in the 
employment of the owner of the ship in relation 
to which the contract was made) for effecting such 
a contract, and the contract was made subject to 
any term such as is mentioned in paragraph (4) 
above, the burden is thrown on the accu^ of 
proving that the contract was not one by way of 
gambling on loss by maritime perils. 

Assignment of Interest 

Apart from transmission of iuterest Ity operation 
of law, the assured does not, by assigning his 
interest in the subject-matter insured, transfer to 
the assignee his rights under the contract of insur- 
ance, unless there is an express or implied agree^ 
ment with the assignee to this effect. 


DISCLOSURES, REPRESENTATIONS, AND WARRANTIES 


It must be borne in mind that a contract of 
marine insurance is one in which the utmost good 
faith is required, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
it is a contract vherrimae fidei. If the utmost 
good faith is not observed by either party, the 
other party may, if he so wish, regard the contract 
as avoided or made of no effect. 

Disclosures 

If the assured fails to make such disclosures to 


the insurer as it is his duty to make, the insurer 
is entitled to avoid the contract. The following 
circumstances (and the term “circumstance” here 
includes any communication made to, or informa- 
tion received by, the assured) need not he disclosed 
unless enquiry is made 

(a) Any circumstance which diminishes tiie 
risk* 

(b) Any circumstance which is known or pre- 
sumed to be known to the insurer. The insurer 
is presumed to know matters of common notoriety 
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or knowledge, aud matters which an inaurer in the 
ordinary coui^ of his business as such ought to 

know. . 1. 

(c) Any ciicumatance as to which information 

ia waived by the insurer. 

(d) Any circumstance which it is superfluous to 
disclose by reason of any eiqpress or implied war- 
ranty. 

With these exceptions, the disclosures which it 
ia the duty of the assured to make to the insurer, 
before the contract is concluded, include every 
material circumstance which ia known to the 
assured; and he is deemed to know every circum- 
stance which, in the ordinary course of business, 
ought to be known by him. Whether any parti- 
cular circumstance which is not disclosed is 
material or not is a question of fact in each case. 
A circumstance is material for this purpose which 
would influence the judgment of a prudent insurer 
in fixing the premium or determining whether he 
will take the risk. 

In a recent case circumstances affecting the pre- 
vious career of the master were held not material, 
but the conceal meifb of the fact of over-insurance 
and the existence of “ p.p.i.” policies were held to 
void the contract.— dr Mersey Marine In- 
surance Company v. Gnnford Ship Company {\^\\), 

When an insurance is effected for the assured 
through an agent, then, subject to what has just 
been said as to circumstances which need not be 
disclosed, the agent must disclose to the insurer, 
in the first place, every material circumstance 
which is known to himself, and for this purpose 
an agent to insure is deemed to know every cir- 
cumstance which in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness ought to be known by, or to have been com- 
municated tp him, and, in the second place, evary 
material circumstance which the assured is bound 
to disclose, unless it come to his knowledge too 
late to communicate it to the agent. 

Representations 

The law is strict, also, with regard to representa- 
tions made before the contract is effected. Every 
material representation made by the assured or 
his agent to the insurer during the negotiations 
for the contract, and before the contract is con- 
cluded, must be true; otherwise the insurer may 
avoid the contract Whether any particular repre- 
^ntation is material or not is a question of fact 
in each case. It is material if it would infiuence 
the jud^ept of a prudent insurer in fixing the 
I^mium or determining whether he will take the 
risk. A representation may be either as to a 
matter of f^ or as tq a matter of expectation or 
belief. If the irepx^ntation is as to a matter of 


fact, it is true if it be substantially correct, that 
is to say, if the difference between what is repre- 
sented and what is actually correct would not be 
considered material by a prudent insurer. A repre- 
sentation as to a matter of expectation or belief 
is true if it be made in good faith. A representa- 
tion may be withdrawn or corrected before the 
contract is concluded. 

Conclusion of Contract 

A contract of marine insurance is deemed to 
be concluded when the proposal of the assured is 
accepted by the insurer, whether the policy be 
then issued or not. For the purpose of showing 
when the proposal was accepted, reference may be 
made to the slip or covering note or other cus- 
tomary memorandum of the contract, although it 
be unstamped. 

Warranties 

• 

The use of the word “warranty” is familiar in 
marine insurance as applied to a p^pviso or excep- 
tion .subject to which the contract is to be construed. 
An instance of this use of the word is to be found 
in the “free from particular average” or “F.P.A.” 
memorandum, limiting the scope of the insurance 
contained in the i>olicy. But the term is also very 
commonly applied to what is called in the Act 
a “promissory” warranty, that is to say, a war- 
ranty by which the a.ssured undertakes that some 
particular thing shall or shall not b^done, or that 
some condition shall be fulfilled, or whereby he 
affirms or negatives the existence of a particular 
state of facts. In relation to warranties in this 
latter sense, the Act contains the following pro- 
visions : — 

The warranty may be express or implied, but 
it is a condition which must be exactly complied 
with, whether it be material to the risk or not. 
If it be not so complied with, then, subject to 
any express provision in the policy, the insurer is 
discharged from liability as from Uie date of the 
breach of warranty, but without prejudice to any 
liability incurred by him before that date. 

Where the warranty has been broken, it is no 
excuse to say, on the part of the assured, that the 
breach has ^en remedied and the warranty com- 
plied with before the loss occurred. The breach 
may, nevertheless, be waived by the insurer, and 
non-compliance with a warranty is excused when, 
by reason of a change of circumstances, the war- 
ranty ceases to be applicable to the circumstances 
of the contract, or when compliance with the war- 
ranty is rendered unlawful by any subsequent 
law. 
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Express Warranties 

No particular' form of words is required to con- 
stitute an express warranty, so long as the inten- 
tion to warrant is to be inferred from those actually 
used. It must, however, be included in, or written 
upon, the policy, or must be contained in some 
document incorporated by reference with the policy. 
An express warranty does not exclude an implied 
warranty, unless it be inconsistent with it. 

Instances of express warranties are warranties as 
to the date of sailing, as to the restrictions in regard 
to the voyage to be undertaken, as to the character of 
the voyage, or as to neutrality of the subject-matter. 

Where insurable property, whether ship or 
goods, is expressly warranted neutral, there is an 
implied condition that the property shall have a 
neutral character at the commencement of the 
risk, and that, so far as the assured can control 
the matter, its neutral character shall be preserved 
during the risk. And in the case of a ship being 
expressly warranted “neutral ”*there is also an im- 
plied condition that, so far as the assured Ccan con- 
trol the mattes, she shall be properly documented, 
that is to say, that she shall carry the necessary 
papers to establish her neutrality, and that she 
shall not falsify or suppress her papers or use simu- 
lated papers. If any loss occurs through breach of 
this condition, the insurer may avoid the contract. 

There is no implied warranty as to the nation- 
ality of a .ship, or that the nationality shall not 
be changed during the risk. 

When the ^subject-matter insured is warranted 
“well” or “in good safety” on a particular day, 
it is sufficient if it be safe at any time during that 
day. 

Implied Warranties 

Warranties are sometimes implied as to the 


character or condition of the ship herself. In a 
voyage policy there is an implied warranty that 
at the commencement of the voyage the ship shall 
be seaworthy for the purpose of the particular 
adventure insured. (See also Chapter VI of this 
Part.) Where the policy relates to a voyage which 
is performed in different stages, during which the 
ship requires different kinds of or further prepara- 
tion or equipment, there is an implied warranty 
that at the commencement of each stage the ship 
is seaworthy in respect of such preparation or 
equipment for the purposes of that stage. In the 
case of a policy attaching while the ship is in 
port, a warranty is also implied that she shall, at 
the commencement of the risk, be reasonably fit to 
encounter the ordinary perils of the port. Accord- 
ing to the Act, a ship is deemed to be seaworthy 
when she is reasonably fit in all respects to en- 
counter the ordinary perils of the seas of the 
adventure insured. But it is to be noted that 
in a time policy no warranty is implied that the 
ship shall be seaworthy at any sta^ of the ad- 
venture, although, where, wit^ the privity of the 
assured, the ship is sent to sea in an unsea- 
worthy state, the insurer is not liable for any loss 
attributable to unseaworthiness. 

There is no implied warranty in a policy on 
goods or other moveables that the goods or move- 
able.s are seaworthy, but in a voyage policy on 
goods or other moveables tliere is an implied 
'warranty that at the commencement of the voy- 
age the ship is not only seaworthy as a ship, but 
also that she is reasonably fit to carry the goods 
or other moveables to the destination contem- 
plated by the policy. 

A warranty is implied as to the legality of the 
adwenture insured, and that^ so far as* the assured 
r4in control the matter, the adventure shall be 
carried out in a lawful manner. 


EFFECT OF EXPRESS AGREEMENT AND USAGE 


The effect of express agreement or of usage is to 
be borne in mind in regard to the rights, duties, 
or liabilities that would be implied by law under 
a contract of marine insurance, for it is provided 
in the Act of 1906 that any such right, duty, or 


liability may be negatived by express agreement, 
or by usage, if the usage be such as to bind both 
parties to the contract. This applies also any 
right, duty, or liability declared by the Act which 
may be lawfully modified by agreement 


THE POLICY 


With some exceptions^ the contract of insurance 
must be embodied in a policy in order to be ad- 
missible in evidence, and the policy must specify — 

(1) The name of the assured, or of some person 
wh6 effects the insurance on his behaH; 

Sec p. 71. 


(2) The subject-matter insured and the risk 
insured against; 

(3) The voyage, or period of time, or bbth, as 
the case may covered by the insurance; 

(4) The sum or sums insured; 

(6) The name or names of the insurers, ^ 
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The must be signed by or on behalf of 
the insurer, except in the case of a corporation, 
when the eorpmate aeal may be suffici^t, though 
the Act makes no special requirement on the 
point. In the absent of anything to the con* 
trary, there is a separate contract between the 
assured and each insurer subscribing the policy. 

The subject-matter insured must be designated 
in a marine policy with reasonable certainty. The 
nature and extent of the interest of the assured 
in the subject-matter insured need not be speci- 
fied in the policy. Where the policy designates 
the subject-matter insured in general terms, it is 
construed to apply to the interest intended by the 
assured to be covered. In this connection regard 
is had to any usage regulating the designation of 
the subject-matter insured. 

Different Kinds of Policies 

A policy may be either valued or unvalued, and 
it may be either a “time policy” or a “voyage 
policy” or by its terms it may be both a “voyage 
policy” and a “timq policy” Where it is agreed 
to insure “at and irom”, or from one place to 
some other place or places, the policy is called a 
“voyage policy”, and when the insurance is for 
a definite period of time, the policy is called a 
“time policy” Although a time policy for any 
time exceeding twelve months is invalid, never- 
theless by Section 11 of the Finance Act, 1901, 
il. may contain an agreement, known as a “con- 
tinuation clause”, providing to the following or 
the like effect, that in the event of the ship being 
at or the voyage otherwise not completed on 
the expiration of the policy, the subject-matter 
shall be held covered until the arrival of the ship, 
or for a reasonable time thereafter not exceeding 
thirty days. A policy containing this clause is 
chargeable with an extra stamp duty of sixpence, 
and also if the risk covered by the continuation 


clause attaches and a new policy is not issued 
covering the risk, the policy must be stamped as. 
if it were a new and separate contract of insurance; 
but this may be done without penalty at any time 
not exceeding thirty days after the risk has so 
attached. 

A valued policy is one which specifies the agreed 
value of the subject-matter insured, and this value 
is, as between the insurer and the assured, subject 
to the provisions of the Act of 1906 and in the 
absence of fraud conclusive both in cases of total 
and partial loss, of the insurable value of the 
subject-matter intended to be insured. But, un- 
less the policy otherwise provides, this agreed 
value is not conclusive for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether there has been a constructive 
total loss. 

Floating Policies 

The Act of 1906 expressly recognizes floating 
policies, in which the insurance is described in 
general terms, and the name of the ship or ships 
and other particulars are left to be defined by 
subsequent declaration, which may be done by 
endorsement on the policy or in some other cus- 
tomary way. But unless the policy provides 
otherwise, the declarations must be made in the 
order of dispatch or shipment, and in the case of 
goods must comprise all consignments within the 
terms of the policy, the value of the goods or other 
property being honestly stated, though an omission 
or erroneous declaration if made horn fide may be 
rectified even after loss or arrival. But when a 
declaration of value is not made und after notice 
of loss or arrival, then, unless otherwise provided, 
the policy is to be treated as an unvalued policy 
as regards the subject-matter of that declaration. 

The following form of policy, though not obli- 
gatory, is authorized by the Marine Insurance 
Act, 1906. 


Form of Policy 

BE IT KNOWN THAT as well in own name as for and in^ 

the name and names of all and every other person or persons to whom the same doth, may, or shall appertain, 
in part or in all doth make assurance and cause 

and tbemi and every of them, to be insured, lost or not lost, at and from 

Upon any kind of goods and merchandisei^ 
and also upon the body, tackle, apparel, ordnance, munition, artillery, boat, and other furniture, of and in the 
good ship or vessel called the whereof is master under God, for this present 

voyage, whosoever shall go for master in the said ship, or by whatsoever other 

name or names the said ship, or the master thereof, is or shall be named or called; beginning the adventure' 
upon the said goods and merchandises from the loading thereof aboard the said ship, 

the said ship, Ac. 

and so s^U ootiiiiiue and endure^ during her abode there, upon the said ship, Ac. And further, until the saidl 
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fihipt with all her ordnance, tackle, aplnunl, Ac., and goodi and mereihandiaea Whattoerer ehall be arrived at 

{ • 

upon the said ship* Ac., until she hath moored at enohor twenty- four hours in good safety ; and upon the goods and 
merchandises, until the same be there discharged and safely landed. And it shall be lawful for the said ship, 
in this voyage, to proceed and sail to and touch and stay at any ports or places whatsoever 

without prejudice to this insurance. The said ship, Ac., goods and merchandises, Ac., for so much as eoneams 
the assured by agreement between the assured and assurers in this policy, are and shall be valued at ^ 


Touching the adventures and perils which we the assurers are contented to bear and do take upon us 
in this voyage: they ore of the seas, men-of-war, fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, letters of mart 
and countermart, surprisals, takings at sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of all kings, princes, and people, 
of what nation, condition, or quality soever, barratry of the m&ster and mariners, and of all other perils, losses, 
and misfortunes that have or shall come to the hurt, detriment, or damage of the said goods and merchandises, 
and ship, Ac., or any part thereof. And in case of any loss or misfortune it shall be lawful to the assured, 
their factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, labour, and travel for, in and about the defence, safeguards, and 
recovery of the said goods and merchandises, and ship, Ac., or any part thereof, without prejudice to this 
insurance; to the charges whereof we, the assurers, will contribute each one according to the rate and quantity 
of his sum herein assured. And it is especially declared and agreed that no acts of the insurer or insured in 
recovering, saving, or preserving the property insured shall be considered as a waiver, or acceptance of abandon- 
ment. And it is agreed by us, the insurers, that this writing or policy of assurance shall be of as much force 
and effect as the surest writing or policy of assurance heretofore made in Lombard Street, or in the Royal 
Exchange, or elsewhere in London. And so we, the assurers, are contented, and do hereby promise and bind 
ourselves, each one for his own part, our heirs, executors, and goods to the assured, their executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, for the trud performance of the premises, confessing ourselves paid the consideration due 
unto us for this assurance by the assured, at and after the rate of c 

• 

In WITNESS whereof we, the assurers, have subscribed our names and sums assured in London, 


N,B, — Com, fish, fruit, flour, and seed are warranted free from average, unless general, or the ship be stranded — 
sugar, tobacco, hemp, flour, hides and skins are warranted free from average, under five pounds per cent, and 
all other goods, also the ship and freight, are warranted free from average, under three pounds per cent, unless 
general, or the ship be stranded. * 


Explanation of Terms in above Form 
, of Policy 

For the construction of a policy in the above or 
a like form the following rules are given by the 
Act, subject to the provisions of the Act and when 
the context does not otherwise reejuire 
1. Where the subject-matter is insured “ lost or 
not lost”, and the loss has occurred before the 
contract is concluded, the risk attaches unless at 
such time the assured was aware of the loss, and 
the insurer was not. 

' 2. Where the subject-matter is insured “from'' a 
particular place, the risk does not attach until the 
ship starts on the voyage insured. 

3. (a) Where the ship is insured “at and from” a 
particular place, and she is in that place in good 
safety when the contract is concluded, the risk 
attaches immediately. 

{h) If she be not at that place when the contract 
is concluded, the risk attaches as soon as she arrives 
there in good safety, and, unless the policy other- 
wise provides, it is immaterial that she is covered 
by another policy for a specified time after arrivaL 
(c) Where chartered freight is insured “at and 


from’^ a particular place, and the ship is at that 
place in good safety when the contract is con- 
cluded, the risk attaches immediately. If she 
l>e not there when the contract is concluded, the 
risk attaches as soon as she arrives there in good 
safety. • 

(d) Where freight, other than chartered freight 
is payable without special conditions and is in- 
sured “at and from” a particular place, the risk 
attaches jpro rata as the goods or merchandise are 
shipped ; provided that if there be cargo in readi- 
ness which belongs to the shipowner, or which 
some other person has contracted with him to 
ship, the risk attaches as soon as the ship is 
ready to receive such cargo. 

4. Where goods or other moveables^ are insured 
“ from the loading thereof”, the risk does not attach 
until such goods or moveables are actually on 
board, and the insurer is not liable for them while 
in transit from the shore to the ship. 

5. Where the risk on goods or other moveables 
continues until they are “safely land^” they, 

1 '*MovMble§'’ In th« Act meaiui any movvable langlMs |in>^ 
perty, other than the ahtp, and Include! money, valih^leiocuiilleai 
and other document!. 
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most be laired in the emptomarjr xeanner and 
within a reaeonable tutte after arrival at the port 
of discharge, : and if wey are not so landed the 
risk ceases. 

a In the absence of any further license or usage; 
the liberty to touch and stay at any port or place 
whatsoever’’ does not authorize the ship to depart 
from the course of her voyage from the port of de- 
parture to the port of destination. 

7. The twin perils of the seas” refers only to 
fortuitous accidents or casualties of the seas. It 
does not include the ordinary action of the w^ds 
and waves. . 

8. The terrii “pirates” includes passengers who 
mutiny and rioters who attack the ship from the 
shore. 

9. The term “thieves” does not cover clandestine 
theft or a theft committed by any one of the ship’s 
company, whether crew or passengers. 

10. The term “arrests, &c., of kings, princes, 
and people” refers to political or executive acts, 
and does not include a loss caused by riot or by 
ordinary judicial powers. 

11. The term “barratry” includes every wrongs 
ful act wilfully comihitted by the master or crew 
to the prejudice of the owner, or, as the case may 
be, the charterer. 

12. The term “all other perils” includes only 
perils similar in kind to the perils specifically 
mentioned in the policy. 
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13. The tenu “average unless general” means a 
partial loss of the subject-matter insured other 
than general average loss, and does not include 
“particular charges”. 

14. Where the ship has stranded, the insurer is 
liable for the excepted losses, althou^ the loss is 
not attributable to the str&nding, provided that 
when the stranding takes place the risk has at- 
tached and, if the policy he on goods, that the 
damaged goods are on board. 

15. The term “ ship” includes the hull, materials 
and outfit, stores and provisions for the officers 
and crew, and, in the case of vessels engaged in 
a special trade, the ordinary fittings requisite for 
the trade, and also, in the case of a steamship, the 
machinery, boilers, and coals and engine stores, if 
owned by the assured. 

16. The term “freight” includes the profit de- 
rivable by a shipowner from the employment of 
his ship to carry his own goods or moveables, as 
well as freight payable by a third party, but does 
not include i)a88age money. 

17. The term “ goods” means goods in the nature 
of merchandise, anS does not include personal 
effects or provisions and stores for use on board. 

In the absence of any usage to *the contrary, 
deck cargo and living animals must be insur^ 
specifically, and not under the general denomina- 
tion of goods. (Generally, see also Chapter VI 
of this Part.) 


THE PREMIUM 


Payment 

Unless it is agreed otherwise, the insurer is not 
bound to issue the policy until the premium js 
paid or tendered, for the duty of the assured or 
his agent to pay the premium and the duty of 
the insurer to issue the policy to the assured or 
his agent are concurrent conditions. 

Where the marine policy is effected on behalf of 
the assured by a broker, the broker is, in the 
abmce of , any agreement otherwise, directly re- 
sponsible to the insurer for the premium. The 
rule as to payment in respect of losses or in re- 
spect of returnable premiums is different, for the 
insure is directly responsible to the assured for 
such payments. 

But wMlst the broker is liable, in the absence 
of any agreement, for the payment of the premiums, 
he hais, on the other hand, a lien on the policy for 
the prelum and his charges in respect of effecting 
the and if he has dealt with the person who 
hjsa a« a principal and when the debt was 
motn^ .bad no reason to believe that such em- 


ployer was only an agent, he has T lien on the 
policy in respect of any insurance account which 
may be due to him from such person. 

"TOere a marine policy effected on behalf of the 
assured by a broker contains a receipt for the 
premium, the receipt is, in the absence of fraud, 
conclusive as between the insurer and the assured, 
but not as between the insurer and the broker. 

Where the insurance has been made, and it has 
been agreed that a premium shall be paid, or 
that an additional premium shall be payable on 
an event which has happened, but no arrangement 
has been actually made, then a reasonable premium 
or additional premium is payable. What is a 
reasonable premium is a question of fact 

Return of Premium 

The premium may be returnable in certain cir- 
cumstances to the assured. This may be so by 
agreement, where the policy contains a stipulation 
that the premium, or a proportionate part, shall 
be returned on the happening of a certain event, 
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and t^is event happens. In such^a case either the 
whole or the proportionate part, as the case may 
be^ is returnable to the assured. But the premium 
may also be returnable apart from any special 
agreement where the consideration for the pay* 
ment of it totally fails, and there has been no 
fraud or illegality on the part of the assured or 
his agents. And similarly, if the consideration 
for the payment of the premium is apportionable, 
and there is a total failure of any apportionable 
part of the consideration, a proportionate part of 
the premium is, when there has been no fraud or 
illegality on the part of the assured or his agents, 
returnable to the assured. The Act lays down the 
following particular rules : — 

(а) Where the policy is void, or is avoided by 
the insurer as from the commencement of the risk, 
the premium is returnable, provided that there 
has been no fraud or illegality on the part of the 
assured; but if the risk is not apix)rtionable, and 
has once attached, the premium is not returnable ; 

(б) Where the subject-matter insured, or part 
thereof, has never been imperilled, the premium, 
or, as the case may be, a proportionate part thereof, 
is returnable : 

Provided that where the subject-matter has been 


insured **lost or not lost’^ and has arrived in 
safety at the time when the contract is concluded^ 
the premium is not returnable unless, at such 
time, the insurer knew of the safe arrival; 

(c) Where the assured has no insurable interest 
throughout the currency of the risk, the premium 
is returnable, but this rule does not apply to a 
gaming or wagering policy; 

(d) Where the assured has a defeasible interest 
which is terminated during the currency of the 
risk, the premium is not returnable; 

(e) Where the assured has overinsured under an 
unvalued policy, a proportionate part of the pre* 
mium is returnable; 

' (/) Subject to the foregoing provisions, where 
the assured has over-insured by double insurance, 
a proportionate part of the several premiums id 
returnable : 

Provided that, if the policies are effected at 
different times, and any earlier policy has at any 
time borne the entire risk, or if a claim has been 
imid on the policy in respect of the full sum in- 
sured thereby, no premium is returnable in respect 
of that policy. When the double insurance is 
effected knowingly by the assured no premium 
is returnable. 


THE VOYAGE 


When the policy specifies the voyage which is 
to be undertaken, and to which the risks insured 
against relate, it is highly important to the effect 
of the contract of insurance to see that the voyage 
actually und^^» taken satisfies the description con- 
tained in the policy. A departure even in one 
particular from the specification in the policy may 
absolve the insurer from resix)nsibility in regard 
to the whole or a part of the adventure actually 
undertaken. When the policy specifies a certain 
place as the place of departure, and the ship sails 
from any other place instead of the place specified, 
the risk does not attach. Where the subject-matter 
is insured by a voyage policy “at and from” or 
“from” a particular place, although it is not 
necessary that the ship should be at that place 
when the contract is concluded, the Act declares 
that there is an implied condition that the adven- 
ture shall be commenced within a reasonable time, 
and that if the adventure be not so commenced 
the insurer may avoid the contract. But this 
implied condition may be negatived either by 
showing that the delay was caused by circum- 
stances known to the insurer when the contract 
was concluded, or by showing that he waived the 
condition. 

Where the destination is specified by the policy, 


and the ship, instead of sailing for that destina- 
tion, sails for any other destination, the risk does 
not attach. Where, after the commencement of 
the risk, the destination of the ship is voluntarily 
changed from the destination contemplated by the 
policy, there is said to be a change of voyage, and, 
unless the policy otherwise provides, the insurer 
is discharged from liability as from the time of 
cliange, that is to say, as from the time when the 
determination to change it is manifested ; and this 
is so even if the ship has not, as a matter of fact, 
at the time of the loss occurring, left the course 
of voyage which was contemplated by the policy. 

Deviation 

Although the ship may not have transgressed 
the contract either in respect of the begint^g or 
the end of the voyage, she may, nevertheless, in- 
juriously affect the insurance by deviation from the 
voyage contemplated by the pdicy or by delay in 
prosecuting it. (See also Chapter VII of this flart.) 
There is a deviation from the voyage contemplated 
by the policy: 

(a) "i^ere the course of the voyage is specifi- 
cally designated by the policy, and that ootifM is 
departed from; or 
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(b) Where the course the voyage is not sped* 
fiddly designated by the policy, but the usual and 
customary course is departed from. 

The intenijon to deviate is not material; to 
discharge the insurer from his liability under 
the contract there must be a deviation in fact. 

Unless ih^ is lawful excuse for such deviation, 
the result of it is to dikharge the insurer from 
liability as h*om the time of the deviation, nor 
does the fact of the ship regaining her course 
before any loss occurs mend matters in favour of 
the assured. • 

A deviation may occur in the case of there being 
several ports of discharge. Where several such 
ports are specified by the policy, the ship may go 
to all or any of them, but she must go to them, 
or such of them as she does go to, in the order 
designated by the policy, if there is no usage or 
suflScient cause to the contrary. Otherwise there 
is a deviation. Where the policy is to “ ports of 
discharge” within a given area, which are not 
named, she must, in the absence of any usage or 
suflicient cause to the contrary, go to them, or 
such of them as she does go to, in their geographi- 
cal order. Other^vise there is a deviation. 

. Delay 

In the case of a voyage policy, the adventure 
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insured must be prosecuted throughout its course> 
with reasonable dispatch, and, if without lawful 
excuse it is not so prosecuted, the insurer is dis- 
charged from liability as from the time when the 
delay becomes unreasonable. 

The Act provides that deviation or delay in pro- 
secuting the voyage contemplated by the policy 
shall be excused in the following cases:— 

(a) Where authorized by any special term in the 
policy; or 

(b) Where caused by circumstances beyond the 
control of the master and his employer; or 

(c) Where reasonably necessary in order to com- 
ply with an express or implied warrantry; or 

(d) Where reasonably necessary for the safety 
of the ship or subject-matter insured; or 

(e) For the purpose of saving human life, or 
aiding a ship in distress where human life may 
be in danger; or 

(/) Where reasonably necessary for the purpose 
of obtaining medical or surgical aid for any person 
on board the ship; or 

(g) Where caused by the barratrous conduct of 
the master or crew, if barratry be one of the perils, 
insured against. • 

But when the cause excusing the deviation or 
delay ceases to operate, the ship must resume her 
course and prosecute her voyage, with reasonable 
dispatch. 


FOR WHAT LOSSES THE INSURER IS LIABLE 


It is to be observed that the sum insured does 
not necessarily represent the full amount for which 
the insurer may be liable under the policy, and it 
is expressly provided by the Act that, subject to 
the terms of the policy itself and the provisioifs 
of the Act, the insurer is liable for successive 
losses even although they may amount to more 
than the sum actually insured. But where, under 
the i^me policy, a partial loss, which has not been 
repaired or otherwise made good, is followed by 
a total loss, the araured can only recover in respect 
of the to^ loss. These provisions do not affect 
the liability of the insurer under the suing and 
labouring clause (see p. 80). 

Generally apealdng, in the absence of any special 
provision in the policy, the insurer is only liable 
for losses which are proximately caused by perils 
insured Some particular exceptions to 


the general rule as to liability aqu^iven in the 
Act. The insurer is not liable for a loss attribu- 
table to the wilful misconduct of the assured, but, 
on the other hand, it is no defence that the loss, 
would not have occurred but for the misconduct 
or negligence of the master or crew if it was proxi- 
mately caused by a peril insured against. Unless 
otherwise provided by the policy, an insurer on 
ship or goods is not liable for any loss proximately 
caused by delay, although the delay itself may bo 
caused by a peril insured against. And similarly,, 
if not otherwise provided by the policy, the in- 
surer is not liable for ordinary wear* and tear, 
ordinary leakage and breakage, inherent vice or 
the nature of the subject-matter insured, or for any 
loss proximately caused by rats or vermin, or for 
any injury to machinery not proximately caused 
by maritime perils. 
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TOTAL LOSS 


A loss may be total or partial, and a total loss 
may be either an actual total loss or a constructive 
total loss; and a total loss in either sense is in< 
eluded in an insurance against total loss, unless 
a different intention appears in the terms of the 
policy. 

Actual Total Loss 

There is an actual total loss if the subject- 
matter insured is destroyed, or so damaged as to 
cease to be a thing of the kind insured, or where 
the assured is irretrievably deprived of it, and an 
actual total loss may be presumed where the ship 
is missing and, after a reasonable time, no news 
of her has been received. 

Constructive Total Loss 

The case of a constructive total loss is more 
complicated. « 

Subject to any express provision in the policy, 
there is a constructive total loss where the subject- 
matter insured is reasonably abandoned on account 
of its actual total loss appearing to be unavoid- 
able, or because it could not be preserved from 
actual total loss without an expenditure which 
would exceed its value when the expenditure had 
been incurred. 

In particular, there is a constructive total 
loss— 

(i) Where the assured is deprived of the posses- 
sion of his sfil^ or*goods by a peril insured against, 
and it is unlikely that he can recover the ship or 
goods, or the cost of recovering the ship or goods 
would exceed their value when recovered ; or 

(ii) In the case of damage to a ship, where she is 
so damaged by a peril insured against that the 
cost of repairing the damage would exceed the 
value of the ship when repaired. In estimating 
the cost of repairs, no deduction is to bo made in 
respect of general average contributions to those 
repairs payable by other interests, but account 
is to be taken of the expense of future salvage 
operations and of any future general average con- 
tributions to which the ship would be liable if 
repaired; or 

(iii) In the case of damage to goods, where the 
cost of repairing the damage and forwarding the 
goods to their destination would exceed their value 
on arrival 

In the case of a constructive total loss the 
assured has the option of treating the matter as 


a partial loss or abandoning the subject-matter 
insured to the insurer and claiming as for a total 
loss. 

Notice of Abandonment 

It is to be noted that, with certain exceptions, 
in order to claim as for a total loss, the assured 
must give notice of abandonment. Such notice is 
unnecessary where, at the time when the assured 
receives information of the loss, there would be 
no possibility of benefit to the insurer if notice 
were given to him, or where notice is waived by 
the insurer. And where the insurer has re-insured 
his risk, he is not required to give notice of 
abandonment to his re-insurer. 

The notice may be given in writing, or by word 
of mouth, or partly in writing and partly by word 
of mouth, and it may be given in any terms which 
indicate the intention of the assured to abandon 
his insured interest unconditionally to the insurer. 
It must be given with reasonable diligence after 
receiving reliable information of the loss, but if 
the information is of a doubtful character, the 
assured is allowed a reasonable time to enquire. 
The abandonment is made irrevocable by accep- 
tance of the notice, which has the effect of admit- 
ting both liability for the loss and the sufficiency 
of the notice. Although m\.ve silence on the part 
of the insurer after receiving notice does not of 
itself constitute an acceptance, an acceptance may 
be implied from his conduct. If the notice is pro- 
perly given, the fact that the insurer refuses to 
accept the abandonment does not prejudice any 
rights the assured may have. 

• The necessity for notice of abandonment does 
not arise in the case of an actual total loss. 

Effect of Abandonment 

A valid abandonment has the effect of entitling 
the insurer to take over the interest of the assured 
ill what may remain of the subject-matter insured, 
and all proprietary rights incidental thereto. It 
has the effect, in the case of the abandonmqpt of a 
ship, of giving the insurer a right to tlto fre^t in 
course of being earned, and which is earned by her 
subject to the casualty causing the loss, lees the 
expenses of earning it incurred after the casualty. 
In the case of the owner’s goods beihg carried by 
the ship, the insurer is entitled to a reasonable 
remuneration for the carriage of them after the 
casualty causing the loss. 
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The total losa of the subject-matter insured, 
as has been indicate, is not the only 

circumatance which may impose on the insurer a 
liability to pay. He may be liable for partial loss of 
the subject-matter, either from a port being wholly 
lost, or from part or the whole suffering deterior- 
ation, in each caee through a peril insured against 
He may even be under a liability to pay in certain 
cases in reqpect of expenses which do not represent 
a 1^ or ipjury actually suffered by the subject- 
matter itseff. (See also Chapter VII of this Part.) 

Particular and General Average Loss 

The terms particular average loss and general 
average' loss are somewhat confusing, and are 
specially dealt with in the Act A particular 
average loss is defined as a partial loss of the 
subject-matter insured, caused by a peril insured 
against, which is not a general average loss. A 
general average los^is a loss caused by or directly 
consequential on a general average act, and it 
includes lK)th a general average expenditure and 
a general average sacrifice. As a general average 
loss is defined by reference to a general average 
act, it is important to see what constitutes the 
latter, which exists where any extraordinary sacri- 
fice or expenditure Is voluntarily and reasonably 
made or incurred in time of peril for the pur- 
pose of preserving the property imperilled in the 
common adventure. 

General Average Contribution 

As between the parties interested in the adven- 
ture, there is an important distinction between 
particular and general average. For when there 
is a general average loss, the party on whom it 
falls is entitled, subject to the conditions imposed 
by maritime law, to a rateable contribution from 
the other parties interested. This is called a 
general average contribution. Such being the 
position of the assured towards those who arc 
interested vrith him in the adventure, the insurer 
may in his turn be affected through the assured 
having incurred a general average expenditure, 
or having made a general average sacrifice, or 
through. assured having paid or being liable 
to pay a g^eral average contribution. 

Un!e$s. o^ie^se expressly provided in the 
policy, where assured has incurred a general 
average expenditure he may recover from the 
insurer in respect of the prop^ion of the loss 
which falb upon himt ^ ^ general 


average sacrifice he may recover from the insurer 
in respect of the whole loss without having en- 
forced his right of contribution from the other 
parties liable to contribute. On payment of the 
loss, however, the underwriter himself, on the prin- 
ciple of subrogation, becomes entitled to the rights 
of the assured to contribution (p. 87). Where the 
assured has paid, or is liable to pay, a general 
average contribution in respect of the subject 
insured, he may, unless it is otherwise expressly 
provided in the policy, recover in respect of it 
from the insurer. But it is to be noted that, in 
the absence of express stipulation, the insurer is 
not liable for any general average loss or contri- 
bution where the loss was not incurred for the 
purpose of avoiding, or in connection with the 
avoidance of, a peril insured against. The same 
assured may himself be the owner of ship, cargo, 
and freight, or of two out of these interest^ and in 
such a case the liability of the insurer in respect 
of general average losses or contributions is to be 
determined as if those subjects were owned by 
different persons. 

Particular Charges 

It is to be observed that particular average, 
above referred to, does not include particular 
charges, a term which is applied to expenses in- 
curred by or on behalf of the assured for the 
safety or preservation of thq, (sujjject-matter in- 
sured, other than general average and the salvage 
clauses about to be mentioned. This is impor- 
tant when the policy excludes particular average 
either wholly or below a particular percentage. 
The expenses of services in the nature of salvage 
rendered by the assured or his agents, or any 
person employed for hire by them, for the purpose 
of averting a peril insured against, may, if pro- 
perly incurred, be recovered as particular charges 
under the suing and labouring clause or as a 
general average loss, according to the circum- 
stances under which they were incurred. 

Salvage Charges 

Salvage charges, on the other hand, are defined 
as meaning the charges recoverable under mari- 
time law by a salvor independently of contract, 
and charges of this nature may, subject to any 
express provision in the policy, if they were in- 
curred in preventing a loss by perils insured 
against, be recovered as a loss by those perila 
(See also Chapter VIII of this Pari) 
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General Average Adjustment 

Although the general principle of general aver- 
age establishes clearly enough that the loss to the 
individual whose goods are sacrificed or whose 
money is expended for the benefit of the rest is 
to be compensated according to the loss sustained 
on the one hand and the l)enefit derived on the 
other) under the conditions already referred to, 
nevertheless, where a case for general average 
contribution exists, it is sometimes a matter of 
much difficulty and nicety to determine how the 
general average loss is to be borne. The fixing 
of the various contributions to be made by the 
various interests which are liable to contribute 
is known as general average ac^ustment, and the 
practice of adjustment is a sort of science in itself 
in the hands of average adjusters, and these ad- 
justers have a more or less recognized practice 
and more or less recognized usages and rules for 
their common guidance. The practice is not in- 
deed the same for the avemge adjusters of all 
countries, a fact which has gi\fen rise to consider- 
able complications from time to time. Thus not 
merely may the practice of adjusters in two 
countries differ as to what is or is not a general 
average loss at all, but, even when a general aver- 
age loss exists, the apportionment of the loss ac- 
cording to the average adjusters of one country 
may differ from that which would be made ac- 
cording to the recognized practice in another 
country. Consequently very different results may 
arise according to the place in which the adjust- 
ment is madeW^biq place would generally, in the 
absence of any express stipulation on the point, 
be the port of the ship’s destination or delivery 
of her cargo when there is only one such port of 
destination pr delivery. It may, in certain cases, 
be some other place; for example, when the ship 
is forced to turn back at the beginning of the 
voyage and break up her voyage at the port of 
departure, this port may be the proper place in 
which to have the average adjustment made. But 
in any case those who are liable to contribute 
to the general average loss or expenditure are, 
unless it is otherwise agreed, liable to have the 
general average adjusted at the usual and proper 
place and according to the usage and law of that 
place. It is, of course, open to those concerned 
to agree that the matter shall l)e dealt with in 
some particular way, and if such a stipulation is 
insert^ in the contract of affreightment it would 
be binding, at all events as between the parties 
to the contract, though whether persons interested 


in the adventure other than the shipowner and 
shipper would be bound by the stipulation mxCy 
possibly depend on circumstances. (See ako Chap- 
ter VI of this Part) Something has been done 
towards securing uniformity in international prac- 
tice by the formulating of the York -Antwerp 
Rules, which it is very common to incorporate, 
in whole or in part, in contracts of affireii^tment 
They are the result of various international con- 
gresses on the subject, and of several conferences 
of the Society for the Reform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations. 

Primarily, no doubt, the question of average ad- 
justment is one that concerns those actually con- 
cerned in the adventure. But the underwriter is 
obviously concerned also, as has been shown. If 
the policy is silent as to his liability in respect 
of an adjustment made abroad, the general rule 
is that he is bound by such an adjustment if 
the place at which it has been made was the 
proper place for the purpose and if it has been 
made according to the law of that place, if the 
general average loss has been incurred or the 
general average expenditure fhas been made in 
order to avert a peril insured against, or at all 
events in connection with the avoidance of such 
a peril. 

Various special clauses have been introduced 
into policies for the purpose of specially providing 
for the case of a foreign adjustment, such as “ to 
pay general average as by foreign statement, if 
so made up”. The effect of such a clause may 
be to render the insurer liable to indemnify the 
^sured in respect of matters which would not 
properly be included under the head of general 
average according to English law at all, and even 
in respect of matters which were not caused by 
my of the perils named in the policy. The new 
clause given in the Institute Clauses runs as 
follows: “General average and salvage to be ad- 
justed according to the law and practice obtaining 
at the place where the adventure ends, as if the 
contract of affreightment contained no special 
terms upon the subject; or if the contract of 
affreightment so provides, according to York- 
Antwerp Rules, or in the case of wood cargoes, 
York- Antwerp Rules omitting the first word of 
Rule I CNo’); but, in all matters not sfi^ifically 
referred to in York-Antwerp Rules I to XVu 
inclusive, the adjustment shall be in accordance 
with the law and practice obtaining at, the place 
where the adventure ends, and as if the contract 
of affreightment contained no special tlMSt upon 
the subject” 
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STONG AND LABOURING CLAUSE 


The ef the ordinary stiing and labour- 

ing clause was well explained by Mr. Justice 
Willes in Kid$Um v. Ernpire Inmrance Company 
(1866) as follows: an occasion should occur in 

whichi by reason of a peril insured against, unusual 
labour and expense are rendered necessary to pre- 
vent a lofi^ for which the underwriters would be 
anawerabjb) and such labour and expense is in- 
curred accordingly, the underwriters will* con- 
tribute, not as part of the sum insured in case 
of loss or damage, because it may be that a loss 
or damage for which they would be liable is 
averted by the labour bestowed, but as a contri- 
bution on their part as persons who have avoided 
detriment by the result in proportion to what they 
would have had to pay if such detriment had 
come to a head for want of timely care.” 

It is the duty of the assured and his agents in 
every case to take all reasonable measures in order 
to avert or minimize a loss. Under a suing and 


labouring clause, where the policy contains one, 
all expenses which have been properly incurred 
by the assured pursuant to the clause, may be 
recovered by him from the insurer quite apart 
from any sum which would otherwise be payable 
under the policy. The clause is effective for this 
purpose even though the insu]:er may have paid 
for a total loss, so that the insurer may be liable 
in certain cases to pay more than the sum for 
which the insurance is made, for the suing and 
labouring clause is deemed to be supplementary 
to the contract of insurance. Nor is it any objec- 
tion to the operation of the clause that the policy 
warranted the subject-matter free from particular 
average, either altogether or under a certain per- 
centage. But the loss for the averting or diminish- 
ing of which the expenses have been incurred must 
be one covered by the policy, and general average 
losses and salvage charges as defined cannot be 
recovered under the clause. 


INDEMNITY 


A policy of marine insurance is, in the main, 
a contract of indemnity, although, iis has been 
judicially said, it i§ not a contract of perfect in- 
demnity, This fact has a very important bearing 
on the question of the amount rec/overable under 
the jx)licy. The amount recoverable on a loss on 
a policy depends on a variety of circumstances, 
such as the fixed or unfixed value of the subject- 
matter, the amount of the loss, the amount for 
which the insurance is made, suid the existence of 
other insurances on the same subject-matter. 

Measure of Indemnity 

The term ** measure of indemnity ” is applied to 
the sum which the assured can recover in respect 
of a loss on a policy by which he is insured, in the 
case of an unvalued policy to the full extent of the 
insurable value, or, in the case of a valued policy, 
to the full extent of the value fixed by the policy. 
The liability for this indemnity may bo dis- 
tributed over more policies than one, and in cases 
of underinsurance, i.e. where the assured is in- 
sured for an amount less than the insurable value, 
or, in the 0966 of a valued policy, for an amount 
less thaii Value fixed by the policy, the assured 
IS himself to be reckoned as one of the insurers for 
the purpose of determining the amount of the loss 
which is to be borne by the different insurers, as if 
he weire hb otrii insurer to. the extent of the un- 


insured balance of the fixed or insurable value as 
the case may be. 

Again, the assured may be over-insured by 
double insurance, where two or more policies are 
effected by him or on his behalf on the same 
adventure and interest or any part thereof, and 
the sums insured exceed tfaftai^demnity which 
he is allowed to receive, and special rules apply 
to such cases (see p. 87). 

Statutory Rules as to Measure of 
Indemnity 

The Act contains express rules as to the measure 
of indemnity. 

Subject to its provisions and to any express 
provision in the policy, where there is a total 
loss of the subject-matter insured:— 

1. If the policy be a valued policy, the measure 
of indemnity is the sum fixed by the policy. 

2. If the policy be an unvalued policy, the mea- 
sure of indemnity is the insurable value of the 
subject-matter insured. 

Where a ship is damaged, but not totally lost, 
the measure of indemnity, subject to any express 
provision in the polic}', is as follows 

1. Where the diip has been repaired, the assured 
is entitled to the reasonable cost of the repairs, 
less the customary deductions, but pot exce^ing 
the sum insured in respect of any one casualty; 
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3. Where the ship has been only partially re- 
paired, the assured is entitled to the reasonable 
cost of such repairs, computed as above, and also 
to be indemnified for the reasonable depreciation, 
if any, arising from the unrepaired damage, pro- 
vided that the aggregate amount shall not exceed 
the cost of repairing the whole damage, computed 
as above ; 

3. Where the ship has not been repaired, and 
has not been sold in her damaged state during the 
risk, the assured is entitled to be indemnified for 
the reasonable depreciation arising from the un- 
repaired damage, but not exceeding the reasonable 
cost of repairing such damage, computed as above. 

Subject to any express provision in the policy, 
when there is a partial loss of freight, the mea- 
sure of indemnity is such proportion of the sum 
fixed by the policy in the case of a valued policy, 
or of the insurable value in the case of an un- 
valued policy, as the proportion of freight lost 
by the asaur^ bears to the whole freight at the 
risk of the assured under the policy. 

Where there is a partial iSss of goods, mer- 
chandise, or other moveables, the measure of in- 
demnity, subject to any express provision in the 
policy, is as follows : — 

Where part of the goods, merchandise, or other 
moveables insured by a valued policy is totally 
lost, the measure of indemnity is such proportion 
of the sum fixed by the policy as the insurable 
value of the part lost bears to the insurable value 
of the whole, ascertained as in the case of an 
unvalued policy; 

Where part oifcfe goods, merchandise, or other 
moveables insured by an unvalued policy is totally 
lost, the measure of indemnity is the insurable 
value of the part lost, ascertained as in case of 
total loss; 

Where the whole or any part of the ^oods or 
merchandise insured has been delivered damaged 
at its destination, the measure of indemnity is 
such proportion of the sum fixed by the policy in 
the case of a valued policy, or of the insurable 
value in the case of an unvalued policy, as the 
difference between the gross sound and damaged 
values at the place of arrival bears to the gross 
sound value ; 

Gross value” means the wholesale price, or, 
if there be no such price, the estimated value, 
with, in either case, freight, landing charges, and 
duty paid beforehand; provided that, in the case 
of goods or merchandh^ customarily sold in bond, 
the bonded price is deemed to be the gross value. 
** Gross proceeds ” means the actual price obtained 
at a sale where all charges on sale are paid by the 
sellers. 

Where different species of property are insured 


under a single valuation, the valuation must Ije 
apportioned over the different species in propor- 
tion to their respective insurable values, as in 
the case of an unvalued policy. Hie insured 
value of any part of a species is such proportion 
of the total insured value of the same as the iu- 
surable value of the part bears to the insurable 
value of the whole, ascertained in both cases as 
provided by the Act. 

Where a valuation has to be apportioned, and 
particulars of the prime cost of each separate 
species, quality, or description of goods cannot be 
ascertained, the division of the valuation may be 
made over the net arrived sound values of the dif- 
ferent species, qualities, or descriptions of goods. 

Subject to any express provision in the policy, 
where the assured has paid, or is liable for, any 
general average contribution, the measure of in- 
demnity is the full amount of such contribution, 
if the subject-matter liable to contribution is in- 
sured for its full contributory value ; but, if such 
subject-matter be not insured for its full con- 
tributory value, or if only part of it be insured, 
the indemnity payable by the insurer must be re- 
duced in proportion to the under-insurance, and 
where there has been a particular average loss 
which constitutes a deduction from the contribu- 
tory value, and for which the insurer is liable, 
that amount must be deducted from the insured 
value in order to ascertain yirhat the insurer is 
liable to contribute. 

Where the insurer is liable for salvage charges, 
the extent of his liability must be determined on 
the like principle. 

Where the assured has effected an insurance in 
express terms against any liability to a third party, 
the, measure of indemnity, subject to any express 
provision in the policy, is the amount paid or pay- 
able by him to such third party in respect of such 
liability. 

Where there has been a loss in respect of any 
subject-matter not expressly provided for in the 
foregoing provisions of the Act, the measure of 
indemnity is ascertained, as nearly as may be, in 
accordance with those provisions. 

Nothing in the provisions of the Act relating 
to the measure of indemnity afiects the rules re- 
lating to double insurance, or prohibits the insured 
from disproving interest wholly or in part, or from 
showing that at the time of the loss the whole or 
any part of the subject-matter insured vis not at 
risk under the policy. 

Warranty Prw from Particular 
Average 

It is very common to find in policies 4 
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t^t certam things ara warranted free from par- 
ticular avetage^ cither altogether or from par- 
ticular average helow a certain percentage. 

Where the insured is warranted 

free from particular average, the assured cannot 
recover for a loss of part, other than a loss in- 
curred by a general average sacrifice, unless the 
contract contained in the policy be apportionable ; 
but, if thA contract be apportionable, the assured 
may recover for a total loss of any apportionable 
part. 

Where tte subject-matter insured is warranted 
free from particular average, either wholly or 
under a certain percentage, the insurer is never- 
theless liaUe for salvage charges, and for particu- 


lar charges and other expenses properly incurred 
pursuant to the provisions of the suing and labour- 
ing clause in order to avert a loss insured against. 

Unless the policy otherwise provides, where the 
subject-matter insured is warranted free from par- 
ticular average under a specified percentage, a 
general average loss cannot be added to a par- 
ticular average loss to make up the specified 
percentage. 

For the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
specified percentage has been reached, regard is 
had only to the actual loss suffered by the sub- 
ject-matter insured. Particular charges and the 
expenses of and incidental to ascertaining and 
proving the loss must be excluded. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Double Insurance 

Double insurance has been already referred to, 
and the Act contains the following rules with 
regard to it: — • 

(a) The assured, unless the policy otherwise 
provides, may claim payment from the insurers in 
such order as he may think fit, provided that he 
is not entitled to receive any sum in excess of 
the indemnity allowed by the Act; 

(b) Where the policy under which the assured 
claims is a valued policy, the assured must give 
credit as against the valuation for any sum received 
by him under any other policy without regard to 
the actual value of the subject-matter insured ; 

(c) Where the policy under which the assured 
claims is an unvalued policy, ho must give credit, 
as egainst the full insurable value, for any sum 
received by him under any other policy ; 

((f) Where the assured receives any sum in excess 
of the indemnity allowed by the Act, he is deemed 
to hold such sum in trust for the insurers, according 
to their right of contribution among themselves. 

Although the assured may claim from the in- 
surers in any order he thinks fit, nevertheless, 
as between himself and the other insurers, each 
insurer is bound to contribute rateably to the 
bss in proportion to the amount for which he is 
liable under his contract ; and if any insurer pays 
piore than his proportion of the loss, he is entitled 
to maintain an action for contribution against the 
other insfirers, and to the like remedies as a surety 
who has. paid more than his proportion of the 
debt Part m, Chapter Vni.) 

Mutual Xnsurance 

Whare tw6 ot more pmons mutually agree to 


insure each other against marine losses, the pro- 
visions of the Act are modified in some respects. 
The provisions of the Act relating to the premium 
do not apply to miltual insurance, but a guarantee, 
or such other arrangement as may be agreed upon, 
may be substituted for the premiiUm. The pro- 
visions of the Act, in so far as they may be modi- 
fied by the agreement of the parties, may, in the 
case of mutual insurance, be modified by the terms 
of the policies issued by the association, or by the 
rules and regulations of the association. Other- 
wise the provisions of the«;;\i5t Apply to insurance 
of this nature. 

SubrogatiUvr 

It has been alriady pointed out that the con- 
tract of marine insurance is in the main one of 
indemnity, and the insurer is accordingly entitled 
to certain rights of subrogation, that is, in cer- 
tain circumstances to stand in the shoes of the 
assured. The Act contains the following express 
provisions : — 

Where the insurer pays for a total loss, either of 
the whole or, in the case of goods of any appor- 
tionable part, of the subject-matter insured, he 
thereupon becomes entitled to take over the in- 
terest of the assured in whatever may remain of 
the subject-matter so paid for, and he is thereby 
subrogated to all the rights and remedies of the 
assured in and in respect of that subject-matter 
as from the time of the casualty causing the loss. 

Subject to the foregoing provisions, where the 
insurer pays for a partial loss, he acquires no title^ 
to the subject-matter insured, or such part of it as 
may remain, but he is thereupon subrogated to 
all rights and remedies of the assured in and in 
respect of the subject-matter insured as from the 
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time of the casualty oaumng the loss^ in so far 
as the assured has l^n indemnified, according to 
the Act| by such payment for the loss. 

Assignment 

A marine insurance policy is assignable unless its 
own terms expressly prohibit its being assigned. 
The assignment may be made by an endorsement 
on the policy itself or in some other customary 
manner, and the assignment may be made either 
before or after a loss has occurred. 

Save as regards assignments after loss, any as- 
signment is inoperative, if made after the assured 
has parted with or lost his interest in the subject- 
matter insured, unless he has, before or at the 
time of parting with or losing his interest, ex- 
pressly or impliedly agreed to assign the policy. 

The assignee of a policy which has been assigned 
ao as to pass the beneficial interest in it is entitled 
to sue on it in his own name. But the defendant 


is entitled to make any defence arising out of the 
contract which he would have been entitled to 
make if the action had been brought in the name 
of the person by or on behalf of whom the policy 
was effected. 

General Principles 

Whilst the special rules of law affectin|; marine 
insurance are, in great part at leasts codified by 
the Act of 1906, still many of the principles which 
affeot such contracts are not expressly set out in the 
Act itself, as lias already been remarked (p. 70). 

Besides such provisions as are common to insur- 
ance companies with other companies, the Com- 
panies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, contains certain 
provisions with regard to a statement to be made 
at certain times with regard to capital, <kc., in the 
case of certain companies and societies, amongst 
which companies carrying on the business of in- 
surance are included. (See Part III, Chapter IV.) 


STAMPS 


The Stamp Act, 1891, deals at some length with 
the revenue duties payable in the case of marine 
insurance. The expression “ policy of insurance ” 
includes every writing whereby any contract of 
insurance is made or agreed to be made, or is 
evidenced, and the expression “insurance” in- 
cludes assurance. 

The expression “policy of sea insurance” means 
any insurance (inchjding re-insurance) made ui)ori 
any ship or vessel^or upon the machinery, tackle, 
or furniture of any ship or vessel, or upon any 
goods, merchandise, or property of any description 
whatever on board of any ship or vessel, or upon 
the freight of, or any other interest which may 
be lawfully insured in or relating to, any ship or 
vessel, and includes any insurance of goods, mer- 
chandise, or property for any transit which in- 
cludes not only a sea risk, but also any other 
risk incidental to the transit insured from the 
commencement of the transit to the ultimate des- 
tination covered by the insurance. 

Where any person, in consideration of any sum 
of money paid or to be paid for additional freight 
or otherwise, agrees to take upon himself any risk 
attending goods, merchandise, or property of any 
description whatever while on board of any ship 
or vessel, or engages to indemnify the owner of 
any such goods, merchandise, or property from 
^ any risk, loss, or damage, such agreement or en- 
gagement is deemed to be a contract for sea 
insurance. 

A contract for sea insurance (other than such 


insurance as is referred to in Section 65 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Act, 1862 is 
not valid unless the same is expressed in a policy 
of sea insurance. 

No policy of sea insurance made for time must 
be made for any time exceeding twelve months 
(see p. 77). 

A policy of sea insurance is not valid unless 
it specifies the particular risk or adventure, the 
njimes of the subscribers or underwriters, and the 
sum or sums insured, and is made for a period not 
exceeding twelve months (and as to continuation, 
see*p. 77). 

Where any sea insurance is made for a voyage 
and also for time, or to extend to or cover any 
time beyond thirty days after the ship shall have 
arrived at her destination and been there moored 
at anchor, the policy is to be chaiged with duty 
as a policy for a voyage, and also with duty as a 
policy for time. 

A policy of sea insurance may not be stamjH^ 

^ By Section 55 of the Merchant Shipping Act Ameo^Silt Apt, 
1862, now replaced by Section 606 of the Merchant 8U|(plf|g Act, 
1894, insurances effected against all or any of (1) any lose pt li|s 
or personal injury to any person being oairled In any iMp ; 
(2) any damage or loss caused to any goodi, nMOKdianiVap, or 
other things wbateoever on board any ihlp; (8) any loae otllta 
or personal injury caused by reason of the improper naylgatloir 
of any ship to any person carried In any other or boat; 
(4) any loss or damage caused by reason of the tmiiroper 
gatlon of any ship to any other ship or boat, Or to any goo4i, 
merchandise, or other things whatsoerer on bosiU any otinir 
ship or boat; and ooeurring without the actoal fanH or nrlrity 
of the owners, were not to be invalid by reason of th^ mtare 
of the risk. - \ . 
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at any time after it » signed or underwritten by 
any perton except— 

(a) Any policy of ^mutual insurance may, if 
required, be stamped with an additional stamp, 
provided that at the time when the additional 
stamp is required the policy has not been signed 
or underwritten^to an amount exceeding the sum 
or sums which the duty impressed thereon extends 
to coyer j 

(i) Any policy made or executed out of, but 
being in any manner enforceable within, the 
United Kingdom, may be stamped at any time 
within ten days after it has been first received in 
the United Kingdom on payment of the duty only. 

But a pcdicy of sea insurance for the purpose 
of production in evidence may legally be stamped 
after execution, under a penalty of £100. 

Nothing in the Act prohibits the making of any 
alteration which may lawfully be made in the 
terms and conditions of any policy of sea insur- 
ance after the policy has been underwritten, but 
the alteration must be made before notice of the 
determination of the risk originally insured, and 
must not prolong the time covered by the insur- 
ance beyond the period of six months in the case 
of a policy made for a less period than six months, 
or beyond the period of twelve months in the case 
of a policy made for a greater period than six 
months, and that the articles insured must remain 
the property of the game person or persons, and 
no additional or further sum be insured by reason 
or means of the alteration. 

If any person becomes an insurer upon any 
sea insurance, or enters into any contract for sea 
insurance, or directly or indirectly receives or con- 
tracts or takes credit in account for any premium 
or consideration for any sea insurance, or kne^^v- 
ingly takes upon himself any risk, or renders 
himself liable to pay, or pays, any sum of money 
upon any loss, peril, or conthigency relative to any 
sea insurance, unless the insurance is expressed in 
a policy of sea insurance duly stamped ; or 

Makes or effects, or knowingly procures to be 
made or effected, any sea insurance, or directly or 


indirectly gives or pays, or renders himself liable 
to pay, any premium or consideration for any sea 
insurance, or enters into any contract for sea in- 
surance^ unless the contract is expressed in a policy 
of sea insurance duly stamped; or 

Is concerned in any fraudulent contrivance or 
device, or is guilty of any wilful act, neglect, or 
omission, with intent to evade the duties payable 
on policies of sea insurance, he for every such 
offence incurs a fine of £100. 

Every broker, agent, or other person negotiating 
or transacting any sea insurance contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of the Stamp Act, or writ- 
ing any policy of sea insurance upon material not 
duly stamped, for every such offence incurs a fine 
of £100, and has no legal claim to any charge 
for brokerage, commission, or agency, or for any 
expenses, and any money paid to him in respect 
of any such charge is deemed to be paid without 
consideration, and remains the property of his 
employer. 

If any person makes or issues, or causes to be 
made or issued, any document purporting to be 
a copy of a policy of sea insurance, and there is 
not at the time of the making or issue in existence 
a policy duly stamped whereof the said document 
is a copy, for such offence, in addition to any other 
fine or penalty to which he may be liable, he incurs 
a fine of £100 for Stamp Duties on Policy of Sea 
Insurance. (See for Duties, Part III, Chapter 
XXVIIL) 

By the Revenue Act, 1903, Section 8, it is pro- 
vided that a policy of insurance made or purporting 
to bo made upon or to cover a?ij bhip or vessel, or 
the machinery or fittings belonging to the ship or 
vessel whilst under construction, or repair, or on 
trial, shall be sufficiently stamped for the purposes 
of the Stamp Acts if stamped as a policy of sea 
insurance made for a voyage, and though made 
for a time exceeding twelve months shall not be 
deemed to be a policy of sea insurance made for 
time. 

As to policies containing a continuation clause, 
see above, p. 77. 


Authoeity.— A r?ioM/d, “ Law of Marine Insurance' 
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THE BOARD OF TRADE’S CONTROL OVER 
SHIPPING— LEGAL PROCEEDINGS 

The Board of Trade— Legal Proceedings 

THE BOARD OF TRADE 


« Introductory 

In the course of our treatment of Shipping we 
have had occasion to see that the general control 
in the matter of superintendence of British Mer- 
chant Shipping and Seamen is vested in the Board 
of Trade, with powers to make rules and regula- 
tions supplementing the Merchant Shipping Acts, 
and to appoint officers to cany out and secure the 
observance of these regulations and enactments. 

On various ocS^ons, and particularly in recent 
times, the Board of Trade in its control of British 
Shipping has been subjected to severe criticism, 
both at the hands of those who know and those 
who cannot be presumed to know either the law, 
the science of shipbuilding, or the powers which 
actually are vested in the Board, It is in con- 
nection with the rules made with regard to the 
safety of life at sea that this criticism has been 
chiefly seen, and principaDy in consequence of the 
loss of the Titanic. Shortly after the official en- 
quiry, presided over by Lord Mersey, new draft 
rules were issued, which are noticed elsewhere 
(Chapter V of this Part); but there has been a 
persistent demand in certain quarters that the 
control of the Board of Trade and the constitution 
of its Marine Department and Advisory Committee 
should be thoroughly overhauled. Indeed, in some 
quarters it has been claimed that a separate Board 
of Transport for the especial care and control of 
British Shipping should be set up; and that the 
duties of classification now performed by Lloyd’s 
Register, the British Corporation, and other socie- 
ties, should be taken over by oflicials of the Board 


of Trade. It must, however,^ be seen that some- 
thing further even than this is required, namely, 
an International Convention, under which rules 
may be framed so that the world’s shipping may 
be controlled by a system which is recognized by 
the wisdom of all nations to be that most con- 
ducive to the safety of all who travel by and who 
are employed in either passenger or cargo vessels. 
In this both Lord Mersey’s Report and the Report 
(1912) of the Advisory Committee agreed, and the 
subsequent Draft Rules issued by the Board of 
Trade were, as the President said, subject to 
further reconsideration by the light of any con- 
clusions arrived at by international negotiation. 
In the House of Commons they were severely 
criticized from all sides and defended by the 
President. 

The general constitution of the Board of Trade 
and its many departments have been noticed in 
Part I, Chapter IX. In the present connection it 
is the Marino Department and the Harbour De- 
partment, each under the authority of au Assistant 
Secretary, which alone concern us, and principally 
the former. The Ceneral Register and B^rd 
Office of Shipping and Seamen, Tower Hill, to 
which returns must be made ; the Marine Oonstd- 
tative Branch, at Victoria Street, and the Marine 
Survey Staff, Mark Lane, London, have also been 
noticed at the same place. 

The Advisory Committee 

In exercising its powers of nuiVlng and letimg 
rules the Board of Trade seeks the advfoe of A 
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Merchant Shipt>mg Adyiaory Committee and other 
Committees* The Advisory Committee on Life- 
saving Appliances, it is pirovided by the Act, is 
to consist of members holding oflEice for two years. 
It is composed of three shipowners selected by the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, one 
shipowner select^ by the Shipowners’ Association 
of GlasgoWt and one by Liverpool associations, two 
shipbuildert appbinted by the Institute of Naval 
Architects, three persons practically acquainted 
with navigation selected by recognized shipmas^rs^ 
societies, three persons qualified as able-bodied 
seamen selected by recognized seamen's societies, 
and two persons selected conjointly by the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd's, the Committee of Lloyd's 
Register, and the Committee of the Institute of 
London Underwriters. It is said in some quarters 
that the Committee is too much made up of ship- 
owners, underwriters, builders, and other interested 
persons, and consequently that the inspection of 
vessels is inadequate, and insufficiently stringent 
rules are adopted in the general public interest. 

Complaints* as to Survey and 
Equipment 

The survey of ships has been shown in f^bme 
recent cases to have been of a perfunctory char- 
acter, and while certificates are required for officers 
and A.B. seamen (see, Chapter III of this Part), it 
is a matter of complaint that there is no testing of 
seamen before they are engaged, and that ships 
are often sent to sea with a totally inadequate 
equipment of competent men. 

The welfare of our mercantile marine is a matter 
of the highest public interest, afiecting the very 
life of the nation, and if these charges are well 
founded it behoves the responsible department to 
act promptly in the large interests of the public 
safety and of those engaged at sea. 

Recent Conflict of Opinion 

The Advisory Committee’s Report (1912, Cd. 
6363) itself differed in one important direction 
from the draft Rules (Cd. 6402) issued just after 
by the Board of Trade, viz. as to the provision of 
boats; the Committee, as well as Lord Mersey's 
Repoi^ regarded lifel^ts or life rafts as suf- 
ficient, while the Regulations required lifeboats 
for aU on board, including decked lifeboats" but 
not collapsible boats. (See also Chapter V of 
this 1^.) 

It is' of note here that the reservations 
of Ctotldii" G* N. Hampson, one of the members 
of Oommitt^ in the Report of 

the (1912) contained very serious re- 


flections on the present system of control, as 
well as recommendations on important matters 
either not« dealt with in that Report or regarded 
differently by the m^ority of the (Committee. 
After referring to the danger of fire (which can 
only be met by more adequate boat provision) 
he wrote:— 

“It is even more imperative that there should be effi- 
cient and periodical inspection and supervision by officials 
of the Board of Trade who have had long practical ex- 
perience at sea, and thereby possess that knowledge of 
such matters without which any form of inspection or 
supervision of the kind would be valueless. At the 
present time, in most cases, merchant ships proceed to 
sea without any inspection of the kind whatever, and 
it has been proved before the Committee that where the 
life-saving appliances of passenger vessels have been in- 
spected, the inspection has been carried on by officials 
who have had no practical experience in these matters. 

“ . . , Further, it is obvious that, in all cases, in addi- 
tion to her various life-saving appliances, the navigational 
equipment of a ship in the way of charts, compasses, ship's 
logs, leadline, and the*Iike, should be carefully inspecti^ 
by a Board of Trade surveyor whose seafaring experience 
has been such as to give him expert knowledge of these 
essentials to the safety of a ship and her passengers and 
crew. At present no such inspections are carried on, and 
naturally passengers and crews are constantly exposed to 
the gravest dangers. There is no reason whatever why 
such inspections cannot be carried out, except on the 
ground that the nautical staff of the Board of Trade is 
hopelessly inadequate. This is a serious and dangerous 
admission, which could most easily and effectually be 
remedied. It is urged by the Board of Trade that re- 
sponsibility for safety of life at sea liues not rest so much 
upon them as upon shipowners and shipmasters ; but the 
time has arrived when they should moat certainly take 
over the first responsibility in this direction, and the pro- 
vision of a piroper supply of nautical surveyors would then 
be a great protection to merchant shipmasters, who, in so 
many cases, arc helpless simply because every item of 
the expense which they may suggest is brought under 
the close and, ofttimos, unreasonable criticism of their 
employers.” 

Captain Hampson urged that cargrj vessels 
should receive as much attention as passenger 
vessels. 

“Passenger and cargo vessels alike should be sub- 
jected to compulsory surveys periodically, not at the 
hands of classification or other societies, but by Board 
of Trade official^ who should be given the follest powers 
in this way. Surv^ carried out by classification socie- 
ties are in no sense adequate, for usually they mean that 
life»8aving appliances and sudi like are never surveyed 
at all. ... If only one life at sea is lost through a pre- 
ventable cause, then it is quite sufficient to justify legis- 
lation, which would most certainly ensue if aiimlar loss of 
life arose sdiore.'^ 
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Hostility of Shipowners 

On the other hand the new draft regulations 
of the Board of Trade requiring foreign > going 
ships to provide sufficient lifeboat accommodation 
for all on board evoked the warm hostility of the 
shipowners. The Shipowners* Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, claiming to represent nine- tenths of the 
total British tonnage, passed resolutions to the 
following effect: — 

1. That it would be disastrous to the future develop- 
ment of the Mercantile Marine to attempt any reorganiza- 
tion of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade 
with a view of substituting departmental responsibility 
for that of the shipowners in regard to the design, build- 
ing, and equipment of vessels. 

2. That any departure from the principle adopted 
unanimously by the Merchant Shipping Advisory Com- 
mittee, upon which all the shipping interests were fully 
represented — namely, that “ The stability and seaworthy 
qualities of the vessel itself must be regarded as of prim- 
ary importance, and every provision made against possible 
disaster must be subordinated to that primary considera- 
tion'* — will gravely imperil the safety of life at sea. 

3. That the Draft Life Saving Appliances Rules pre- 
sented by the President of the Board (see Chapter V of 
this Part) are a departure of a most serious character 
from that principle, inasmuch as they would, if adopted, 
Impose on passenger ships a hard-and-fast lifeboat scale 
based solely on the numbers carried, irrespective of all 
other considerations. 

4. That having regard to the very great advance 
made during the last thirty years towards securing the 
safety of life at sea, and to the fact that such advance 
has resulted directly ^rom steps taken voluntarily by the 
shipping interests, the unanimous recommendations of 
the representatives of all tho shipping interests, as em- 
bodied in the report of the Merchant Shipping Advisory 
Committee, under which boat and other efficient buoyant 
apparatus sufficient to accommodate all on board on 
foreign -going passenger ships would bo carried with 
safety to the ship, should form the basis of the new 
Life Saving Appliances Rules, 

Objection, it will be noticed, was also taken to 
the projwsal that the Board of Trade’s Marine 
Department should be reconstructed and replace 
by its own officials the organizations now re- 
sponsible for survey and classification. Mr. T. 
Royden, President of the Chamber of Shipping, 
said : — 

**To attain the maximum of safety shipowners and 
shipbuilders have worked for years and are still working 
in the clo§e8t alliance with the underwriters — an interest 
that has no concern in our profits, but the greatest con- 
cern in the safety of our ships and of the cargoes we 
carry. In that allianoe we have assisted in developing 
organizations such as Lloyd’s Register, and of recent 
years the British Corporation for the Survey of Ship- 


pings by which not' only is the keenest watch kept on 
the safety of onr ships, but means are also provided for 
obtaining the highest expert advice upon all proposals 
or suggestions for the improvement of their hulls, ma- 
chinery, or equipment. These organizations are in con- 
stant touch, not only with the shipowners and their 
expert advisers, but also with the shipbuilders and the 
engineers, and they are able to deal with the rapid de- 
velopments in shipbuilding science in a manner in which 
no (Jovemment Department, hampered as it must be 
with regulations, could ever hope to deal. They are at 
work, day in and day out, dealing with the problem of 
appl 3 ring to the best advantage the constantly varying 
means which the naval architect, the shipbuilder, and 
the engineer devise for increasing safety. They do not, 
as Parliament, which has never time to give to the 
thorough investigation of such problems, only face them 
at long intervals and in the light of some exertional 
disaster.*' 

For these reasons he thought that it would be a dis- 
aater for Parliament to attempt the reorganization of the 
Marine Department of the Board of Trade, with the 
object of substituting the principle of departmental re- 
sponsibility for the general design, building, and equip- 
ment of our vessels, for the pripciple of the individual 
responsibility of the shipowner, under which our mercan- 
tile marine had grown as that of no other nation bad 
grown, and under which safety of life and property at 
sea h;id increased in such a marked degre^ 

With the general control of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Royden agreed. The Board should have the fullest 
power to investigate into the nature and causes of any 
accident or damage which a ship had sustained or caused. 
Such powers were necessary to detect not only the rogue 
who was intentionally ri.sking the lives or property of 
others, but also the reckless and careless. The Board 
should have a general power of supervision, through its 
surveyors and officers at eveiy port, over the conditions 
in which vessels are sent to sea. This general power of 
si^rvision was a police power, and to make it effective it 
was only necessary to have a sufficient number of survey- 
ors fully qualified to detect and prevent the sending to 
sea of vessels which by reason of defects in the hull, ma- 
chinery, or equipment, or Iw reason of undermanning, or 
by reason of improper loading, were in an unseawortby 
state. Then the Board should have power to protect the 
seaman against imposition, and to obtain for him the 
conditions which were necessary for his comfort and well- 
being on the voyage. 

The Opinion of Professor Biles 

Professor J. H. Biles, one of the assessors at the 
Titcmic Enquiry, and Chairman of the Life Saving 
Appliances Committee appointed by the [Board of 
Trade, discussed these questions at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in October, 1912. He said 

** Safety at sea depends primarily on asle, naivigatioiii 
aecoadly, on making the alfip as safe aa ppsrible a^inat 
the acc^ents of the sea ; and, thirdly, in ilihs ^vision 
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of meaas of saving life in the event of the failure of the 
ship to remain a safe plaoe for those on board.” 

Safe naviga^n, be said, depended on the skill and judg- 
ment of the officers and on the faithful performance of 
duty by the crew. With the second and third conditions 
he (ns a nav^ arohiteot) was directly connected. The ship 
must be strong and stable and so constructed that she 
should have a margin of safety sufficient to prevent her 
from having to be abandoned in any conceivable case. 
If we could be sure that we could do this there would be 
no neoe^ty tp rely upon the third provision for safety of 
life. But it was not possible for fallible human nature to 
be sure that IVe might be completely informed as to* all 
possible cases. ** Knowledge grows but wisdom lingers.” 
*'With the knowledge we have we are not always wise 
enough to fully profit by it. The shipping community 
is trying to profit by the knowledge acquired by the 
Titanic catastrophe. Let us hope that it will be wise 
enough to profit fully by it.” 

As to the powers of the Board of Trade, Professor 
Biles was in favour of extension, holding it to be 
absolutely necessary that the Board should by its 
own officials have power over the construction of 
ships : — , 

The Board of Trade is in this position with reference 
to the safety of the ship herself that, as far as subdivision 
is concerned, ^it has practically no controlling power upon 
the shipowner. It can, it is true, compel the shipowner 
to give four water-tight bulkheads — a number totally 
useless for safety if any compartment between these 
bulkheads is open to tde sea — but this is aU. The 
amount of safety which has been given to ships as re- 
gards subdivision has been wholly determined by the 
shipowner. It is not, therefore, surprising that Tx>rd 
Mersey’s Court should have recommended that power 
should be given to the Board of Trade to review the 
designs of ships in their early stages and to direct such 
amendments in them as may be necessary and practicaWe 
for the safety of life at sea in ships. Shipowners do not 
like this suggestion. They wish to be let alone. No doubt 
many are willing to make their ships as safe as they can 
be made. The shipowners, speaking ooUectively, say that 
the safety of (^e ship is of primary importance. But who 
is to see on behalf of the passengers that the maximum 
practicable amount of safety is given to the ships ? What is 
to prevent some niggardly shipowner from putting in less 
than the maximum practicable amount? Certainly not 
some equally niggardly shipbuildet, who will occasionally 
in times of severe oompetition cut down the amount of 
8ubdivishH\ to rednoe his price, and thereby secure an 
order m oompetition with the o^er shipbuilders who are 
more iregaitlfnl of the safety of the travelling public* 
Nobody bai a Q^vemment can effectively fix a standard 
cf Bfifety, said none but a trained naval architect can de- 
temina a innposed arrangement of subdivision 

does'DT not that standard. Hence it is abso- 
lutely neeeiisi^,f^^ the protection of the travelling public, 
whether shi^t^en lilU it or not, that the Board of 
Trade ^ul4 have some pbwer to examine the derigns 


of the subdivision of ships before it is too late to modify 
details in their construction so as to satisfy themselves 
that the proper standard of safety is obtained. To do 
this the Board of Trade must have the assistance of 
trained naval architects.” 

The General Control of the Board 

The general control of the Board of Trade over 
merchant shipping is provided for by Part XIV 
of the Act of 1894 , supplemented by certain pro- 
visions in later Acts. The Board haj full control in 
all matters except revenue. All consular officers, 
officers of Customs abroad, all local marine boards 
and superintendents, are required to make returns 
and reports on any matter relating to British ship- 
ping and seamen as the Board may direct, and they 
must produce official logbooks or other documents 
as required. 

Besides the standing Advisory Committee, to 
which reference has been made, the Board ap- 
points from time to time special Committees to 
enquire into and report upon the various matters 
that call for investigation or revise regulations, 
e.g. the Bulkheads Committee an(> Davits and 
Boats Committee. 

The Board may take, and frequently does take, 
proceedings in the names of any of its officers to 
secure the observance of the law. The Board is 
legally represented on many other occasions. 

Compliance with the Act may also be enforced 
by any officer of the Board of Trade, commissioned 
officer of His Majesty’s ships in full pay, British 
consular officer, Registrar-General of Shipping and 
Seamen or his assistant, any chief officer of Customs 
in His Majesty’s dominions, or any superintendent. 

Foes and fines are paid into the Exchequer and 
go to the Consolidated Fund. 

The Board must supply all forms which are pro- 
scribed at reasonable prices, and it is an offence to 
forge or fraudulently alter any such form. 

Surveys 

A passenger or emigrant ship, as we have seen 
in Chapter IV of this Part, must pass the initial 
survey of the shipwright and engineer surveyors 
of the Board. A cargo ship is not subjected to 
compulsory survey, although most cargo ships pass 
the survey of the classification societies. 

The Board of Trade appoints, and may remove, 
surveyors of ships and a Surveyor-General in the 
United Kingdom to make returns to the Board of 
Trade. Surveyors who accept money otherwise 
than as allowed by the Board may be fined. The 
Board may also appoint inspectors to enquire into 
accidents causing daqiage to ships and into the 
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non-coiDpiiance with the law as to sufficiency and 
condition of the hull and machinery of any steam- 
ship. Such surveyors and inspectors are authorized 
to go on board any ship, and inspectors may enter 
premises, summon any person to attend, or require 
the production of books and documents. The Board 
may, in its discretion, register private signalling 
codes. 

All ships, cargo as well as passenger, are liable 
to be detained by the officers of the Board of Trade 
on account of defective condition of hull, equip- 
ment, or machinery, improper loading, or under- 
manning. 

The Board’s Special Authority 

As we have already seen in preceding chapters, 
the Board of Trade is the authority for securing 
observance of the right use of the British flag; 
granting certificates to seamen and engineers; pre- 


scribing forms for the engagement of seamen; con- 
stituting a special insurance society for seamen 
under the National Insurance Act, 1911; in cer- 
tain cases disposing of the effects of dead seamen; 
prescribing the form of the official log to be kept 
by masters ; constituting pilotage and lighthouse 
authorities; receiving returns on various matters 
relating to shipping; the settlement of salvage dis- 
putes when referred to by the parties; the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators in disputes as to wreck, and of 
surveyors of wreck; receiving returns from and 
supervising work at lighthouses; aud in connection 
with very many other matters. 

Regulations by the Board of Trade, which are 
issued under Orders in Council, are made with 
regard to collisions, safety of boats and life-saving 
appliances, the marking of load lines, casualties, 
and other matters such as the carriage of wood as 
deck cargo; all these have been commented upon 
elsewliere in this Part. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS 


In England the Courts in which actions relat- 
ing to shipping are brought are the High Court, 
Admiralty Division, and King’s Bench Division 
(generally in what is known as the “Commer- 
cial Court”), Cases involving smaller amounts 
are tried in the County Court. Cerhiin local 
Courts have also j\irisdiction. A description of 
the Courts of Justice and general legal pro- 
cedure has been given elsewhere (Part III, 
Chapter XXVI). In certain cases leave may be 
obtained to serve process on a defendant who is 
out of the jurisdiction. 

The Admiralty Court 

The Admiralty Court — now the Probate, Divorce, j 
and Admiralty Division of the High Courtr~de- j 
rived its jurisdiction from the Lord High Admiral, 
exercising the authority of the Crown, and acting 
through a deputy as judge. The law is made up 
of the law and custom of the sea, incorporating 
regulations from certain old codes, and in modern 
years supplemented and amended directly by 
statute. 

In particular the Admiralty Court was given 
jurisdiction Over- 

Claims for building, equipping, or repairing any 
ship, if at the time of commencing the action the 
ship, or the proceeds thereof, are under arrest of 
the Court; 

Claims for necessaries supplied to any ship else- 
where than in the port to which the ship belongs, 
and claims for damage to cargo imported, unless 


the owner is domiciled in England or Wales; 
and 

Claims for damage done by any ship. 

The Court also decides questions between co- 
owners as to ownership or the disposal of the 
ship or division of earnings. (See Chapter II of 
this Part.) ‘ 

Unusual claims for masters’ or seamen’s wages, 
mortgage claims, and actions relating to towage, 
salvage, and collision are tried in this Court. 

In Admiralty the remedy is either against the 
owners personally or by claim upon the ship itself 
— in rem, as it is called. 

The Maritime Conventions Act, 1911, was passed 
to give effect to the Brussels (Convention, 1910, 
and is in operation throughout His Majesty’s do- 
minions, except Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, and Newfoundland. 
Under this Act the jurisdiction of any (Court deal- 
ing with damages for loss or injuries to ship, cargo, 
or property is extended to cover damages for loss 
of life or personal injuries. 

Actions in respect of damages or loss due to the 
fault of another vessel, to a vessel, or cargo, freight, 
or property, or for loss of life or personal mjuries, 
or for salvage services, must be brought within 
two years from the date when the was 

caused, or the salvage services were r0iidered. 
Actions for contribution to damages ipcovered 
against one vesi^l for the joint fault of that and 
others must be brought within one year l^y- 
ment ; but the Court having jurisdietioii Jitay fot 
good cause extend the time. 
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Where dami^ has been sustained through col- 
lifflon owing to the negligence of those in charge of 
a vessel an acticm may be brought on the ordinary 
grounds* (See Part III, Chapter XXII.) Damage 
may be shown to be due to inevitable accident; 
but the effept of <^ntributory negligence is different 
under the 4dmi^lty law to what it is under the 
ordinary law* Where both vessels are to blame, 
the joint damage is apportioned between the two, 
whi^ may mean a very different thing from ^ch 
bearing its own loss. Where a barge in tow of a 
tug came into collision with a steamship, owing 
to the fault of the steamship and the tug, the 
owners of the barge, which was not to blame, 
were held entitled to recover the whole of their 
loss from either of the wrongdoers. The barge 
was completely under the control of the tug, but 
was held not to be so “identified” with it as to 
be precluded from recovering {The Devonshire^ 
etc., 1912). 

Under the Maritime Conventions Act, 1911, 
where damage or Ijss is caused by the fault of 
two or more vessels to one or more of those vessels, 
or to their cargo or freight, or any property on 
board, liability is in proportion to the degree in 
which each vessel is in fault; but if there are 
no circumstances showing degrees of fault, the 
damages are apportioned equally; and a vessel is 
not to be held liable for loss to which her fault 
has not contributed, nor is any liability nor 
any exemption under any contract or general law 
affected by the statute. 

Where loss or personal injuries are suffered by 
any person on board a vessel due to the fault of 
that or any other vessel, or vessels, the liability of 
the various owners is joint and several. * 

Where damages are recovered against one vessel 
more than in proportion to her fault, there is a 
right of contribution against other vessels in fault. 

It has been seen elsewhere (see Chapter V of 
this Part) that where injury takes place without 
the actual fault or privity of the shipowner, he is 
entitled to limit his liability. (See Chapter VI of 
this Pert.) 

It is in the Admiralty Court that proceedings 
are taken to obtain a declaration of forfeiture of 
a British ship or the removal of a master when a 
breach of a regulation entailing such a penalty has 
Qccurii^ (Sm Chapter III of this Part.) 

In i^ims against the ship it is the last claim 
that ranks first, as it is considered that the last 
advance or service has benefited all the other 
partly int0^ted. The claim for seamen’s wages, 
howevePi h|is loiority over one on a bottomry 
bond* 
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It has been seen elsewhere that claiihs for sea- 
men’s wages must generally be brought in a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction (see Chapter III of this 
Part), which Courts are also entitled to hear dis- 
putes as to passengers’ contracts. (See Chapter IV 
of this Part.) 

County Court Jurisdiction 

Certain County Courts specially authorized 
have Admiralty jurisdiction in cases within their 
districts generally when the claim is not over 
£300, or in cases of greater amount by consent. 
Claims for towage or necessaries supplied to a 
ship can be brought in the County Court if not 
over £160. Salvage and similar cases can be heard 
there in any case by consent, where the value of 
the property saved does not exceed £1000, or where 
the amount claimed does not exceed £300. The 
judge sits with an assessor. 

Certain proceedings under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts may be brought in any County Court, 
or alternatively th^ Police Court. 

The Cinque Ports 

The Court of Admiralty of the Cinque Ports 
has jurisdiction there, coextensive with that of 
the High Court. The Commissioners in each of 
the Cinque Ports determine claims to salvage or 
for similar services. Two or more are appointed 
in each port by the Lord Warden. There may 
then be an appeal either to the Cinque Ports 
Admiralty Court or to the High Court. There 
is also an alternative right of appeal from local 
County Courts to the Cinque Ports Admiralty 
Court. 

Other Jurisdictions 

In Scotland Admiralty actions are heard in the 
Court of Session and in the Sheriff Courts. The 
High Court of Justice in Ireland (as an Admiralty 
Court), the Royal Courts of Jersey and Guernsey, 
and the Admiralty Court of the Isle of Man have 
local jurisdiction. 

There are Colonial Courts of Admiralty, with 
appeals to the local Appeal Court and finally to 
the Privy Council. 

Proceedings under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts 

The prosecution of offences under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts is specially provided for by the Act * 
of 1894. Offences may be treated as misdemean- 
ours or tried summarily before Justices (the usual 
course). Jurisdiction is . given either where the 
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offence ji/ose or where the offender is found. 
Ships iying off the coasts are presumed to be 
within the jurisdiction of the Justices on the ad* 
joining land. 

Offences on board ship by British subjects on 
the high seas or in a foreign port, or on a foreign 
ship to which they do not belong, or by persons 
not British subjects on a British ship, may be 
prosecuted whenever the offender is found within 
the jurisdiction of any Court in His Majesty’s 
dominions. 

Offences committed by British seamen at foreign 
ports are within the British Admiralty jurisdiction. 

A foreign ship which in any part of the world 
has caused injury to any British property may, 
whenever found within British territory, he 
arrested. 

If injury is caused in any port of the United 
Kingdom or within the three-mile limit by the 
wrongful act or negligence of any owner, master, 
or crew of any ship, or through the defective con- 
dition of the ship or its equipment, a Court may 
direct the detention of the sliip until satisfaction 
is rendered or security is given. 

British masters, seamen, or apprentices commit- 
ting offences abroad may be taken to the United 
Kingdom or to a British possession for trial. 


[Hvtn 

In Scotland offences afe prosecuted b the High 
Court, and if not amounting to felony summarily 
before the Sheriff or the Justices. 

Seamen in British Vessels 

It may be of interest to notice here that, from 
the quinquennial census taken on 3 April, 1911 
(Cd. 6442), 208,214 seamen appear to have been 
then employed in trading vessels and 25,064 in 
fishings vessels, registered in the British Isles. 
During a period of twenty years the number of 
British seamen increased by over 9000, Lascars by 
21,583, and foreign seamen by 4845. 

In more recent years the number of British sea- 
men has been rising, there being 4210 more in 1911 
than in 1906. In trading vessels, however, the in- 
crease htis been in the engineers’ and stewards’ de- 
partments, as in five years the increase in sailors 
was 279 only, with a reduction in the foreign sea- 
men employed. 

The general decrease in the demand for “sailors” 
is due to the reduction in sailing vessels from 2021 
in 1891 to 247 in 1911. r 

There is a slight increase in the supply of 
young British sailors and apprentices in steam 
vessels. 
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INTRODUCTION . 


The matters which have been left to be dealt with in the concluding Fart of this 
work are really those most essential to business success. No doubt in the old days 
many people "muddled through”, keeping the records of their fewer and less complicated 
transactions in their heads or by some very rough and original methods. Many may 
still achieve a middling success in some businesses without the use of any system of 
bookkeeping that would pass muster with any accountant, or be accepted as a satis- 
factory record of the transactions of their businesses by any outsider. For the rest, the 
absence of systematic attention to accounts, or the failure to use a system suitable for 
the particular business carried on, is courting disaster. Such an omission is ^ induce- 
ment to carelessness in principals and servants, often leads to an entirely false impression 
in the mind of the proprietor as to the true value and trend of his business, and not 
infrequently supplies a loophole for fraud. An account is a record and a check, a record 
which everyone needs to show him the path by which he has come and to guide him in 
the path which he should pursue, a check both on his business and his private expendi- 
ture, and on those who work under him, for whom of necessity while he provides 
opportunities for service he must afford means for the dishonest use of those oppor- 
tunities. An adequate system of account is to be regarded, therefore, not alone from the 
point of view of one person’s or firm’s advantage, but also as a duty to other proprietors, 
to employees, and to the public generally. * 

But it is possible that the very reliance upon a system of account may prove the 
ruin of a business, may lead to a false security, if the record is imperfect and the system 
not a suitable one for the case; or an over-elaboration in the accounts may not only 
cause a great waste of the time both of principal and staff, but fail to provide an easily 
intelligible summary of the true state of affairs. A system which is so complicated 
that only a professional accountant can understand it will deprive the proprietor of a 
due sense of the responsibility which rests upon him and no one else. The fashion of 
some business people is to rely too much upon accountants’ statements, to await the 
result of a formal investigation, especially when it is known that it cannot reveal any- 
thing satisfactory, where they know, or should know, more or less what the position is 
from their own observation and dealings. 

Then, ^ain, in any business into which the holding of stock enters, the true 
valuation that stock is all-essential to a correct ascertainment of the position of the 
business, and that is a figure which it is not for the accountant to supply. Many cases 
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in which a balance sheet has been impugned have turned upon stock valuation. Where ^ 
the principals have defaulted and it is useless to sue them, it has been sought sometimes 
to cast liability upon the auditor for negligence, a course which has not been successful 
unless there have been suspicious circumstances which the auditor ought to have noticed. 
The primary responsibility for a man’s business and statements in regard to it must test 
upon him, and it is ridiculous for a man, or the directors of a company, to attempt to cast 
upon an accountant the 'responsibility for values or for the continuance of a business 
of which the career is obviously hopeless. 

The object of the chapters which follow ia not only to urge the importance of the 
keeping of accounts — that is hardly necessary — but the keeping of accounts upon 
approved methods and under conditions which will satisfy the personal demands of the 
proprietor and also the just claims of the business community. It is pointed out 
that although our law, unlike the law of some European countries, does not make the 
keeping of business records compulsory, yet that under certain statutes the person who 
has neglected this precaution is penalized, or is placed at a disadvantage, especially 
when he gets into difficulties. The requirements of the Companies Acts which, at an 
early stage in the inception of modem joint-stock companies, provided that accounts 
should be kept for the information of shareholders and the public, have been greatly 
strengthened with the growth of this form of trading. Familiarity with such methods of 
accounting by companies, through the participation in their proceedings in some way or 
other of most business men, has caused the voluntary adoption of similar forms of 
account in private businesses. Professional reports and investigations have become 
common, and the production of certified balance sheets for a lengthy period has been 
demanded by the prudent as a preliminary to any negotiation. 

This change in business requirements, together with the legal necessity for the 
appointment of an auditor to every limited company, and the circulation and the filing 
at Somerset House in the case of public companies of accounts which often only a 
professional accountant could prepare, has* been responsible for the rapid rise and 
advance to a leading place amongst the professions of the accountant and auditor. Those 
with the definite professional training and diploma have gradually displaced the casual 
and amateur auditors, who once acted in the more or less efficient discharge of duties to 
such companies, societies, institutions, and authorities, where some sort of audit was con- 
sidered necessary. But this is not yet entirely so, for while the profession has secured 
charters and recognized status, and control over and power to protect its own members, it 
has not yet been able to prohibit the practising of those not so certified, as in the case of 
law and medicine. This professional standpoint has been considered in Part I. The 
profession has established itself in the public estimation, and those who have occasion to 
employ accountants are not slow to demand the full qualificatioa The accountant is 
charged with duties of the highest responsibility, often of a quasi-judicial character, 
being appointed by the Court as receiver under partnership, company^ or bankruptcy 
petitions, as well as by debenture holders, shareholders, and others on voluntary resolu- 
tion. 
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While the duties of auditors are so responsible, auditors are not to be held liable 
for the faults of others, the negligence or fraud of principals, directors, or agents, the 
discovery of which wrongdoing has not clearly been within the auditor's duties. Sir 
William Plender, one of the distinguished leaders of the profession upon whom an 
hdiiour has been conferred, was quick to disclaim this responsibility. In his Presidential 
Address to the Institute of Chartered Accountants he said: “Auditors are in no way 
conceited with the policy of a company. That is the direcfbors* responsibility solely. 
Nor is the auditor concerned in the volume of business a company does, whether it is 
over-trading, whether its working capital is insufficient, whether it is carrying on opera- 
tions on too extensive a scale in countries where credit is bad and economic conditicms 
are unfavourable/' Sir William Plender might have added the words of Lord Justice 
Lopes in the well-known case of In re Kingston Cotton Mills (1896), “ An auditor is not 
bound to be a detective, or ... to approach his work with suspicion, or with a fore- 
gone conclusion that there is something wrong. He is a watchdog but not a blood- 
hound.” 

The precise duty of an auditor must, however, depend upon the circumstances of the 
case, and it is safe to say that much more is expected of him -than used to be the case, 
and still more wiB be expected in the future. ^ 

In the first chapter of this Part Accountancy has been treated in its general prin- 
ciples and practice, a chapter which will be found to contain matters of interest and 
profit to everyone engaged in any form of business. In subsequent chapters points of 
detail have been more fully treated and special subjects attacked. Many of these 
subjects cannot be fUlly understood without some knowledge of the law and the practice 
ot the Courts — proof of the technical as well as all-round equipment of the accountant. 
So far as this book is concerned the legal treatment in general has been provided in 
Part III. Some of the principles expounded in this Part re(|uirc a brief statement of 
the law, which has been given, but the general legal matter may be consulted by 
reference elsewhere. Methods of Balancing Accounts are discussed in Chapter II. The 
important distinction between Capital and Revenue, a subject which intrudes itself 
elsewhere, falls to Chapter III. The preparation of Balance Sheets, their detailed 
accuracy and correct understanding by those interested, forms the subject of Chapter IV. 
The Accounts of Limited Companies, which both from their nature and the repuirements 
of law must be kept on an extent and in a manner specially provided, have receive^ 
separate treatment. Similarly, special conditions obtain in regard to accounts^Vequired 
in cases of Insolvency and Bankruptcy, and separate treatment is therefore accorded to 
them. 

Reserve and Reserve Funds, the Double Account System, the Falsification of 
Accounts, Investigations and Reports for various purposes, are subjects dealt with in 
other chapters. The requirements of the law and the custom of Inland Revenue officials 
in regard to Income Tax have been stated in an earlier Part, but they make a special 
form of account highly desirable, and from this point of view the principles have been 
discussed here and specimen forms and returns given. 
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Consideration of the special accounts required in connection with Partnerships, 
Executorships, and Receiverships, might have occupied much more space than the 
chapter which can here be allowed, and another chapter which might be almost in- 
definitely extended is that devoted to Accounts Applicable to Various Businesses. Here 
Branch, Departmental, and Agency Accounts, Tabular Accounts, Cost Accounts, Hire ' 
Purchase Accounts, Stocks and Stores Accounts, call for as full consideration as the 
limits of space can afford. 

The subject of Municipal Finance, with its forms of account and system of audit, 
is of great public concern, afiecting the pocket of every ratepayer. But it is one of 
i^jhnical difficulty, and it is doubtful if the ratepayer, any more than the shareholder in 
the case of companies’ accounts, is really set to understand it It is hoped that the 
outline here given by an expert whose public duties give him the charge of the accounts 
of one of our leading cities will be found useful from all points of view. 

The concluding chapter deals with the General Principles of Audit in commercial 
businesses, and the Duties and Responsibilities of Auditors. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ACCOUNTANCY 


Introductory — Primary Books — Double Entry — Trial Balance — Subsidiary Books— Classification and 
Organization of Accounts — ^Account-keeping without Books— The Law as to Keeping Accounts. 


INTRODUCTORY 


It should not be necessary in the twentieth 
century to urge ujlbn business men the folly of 
not keeping a systematic record of commercial 
transactions. It is apparent, however, from the 
report frequently made in cases of bankruptcy 
that insolvency has been brought about largely 
by the debtor’s failure to keep proper books of 
account, that the necessity is not fully realized. 
The science of bookkeeping has now been ad- 
vanced to a stage at which a thoroughly satis- 
factory record may be kept, with a minimum of 
labour, of the transactions of any undertaking, 
from the smallest of shops to the largest of the 
many huge stores and financial concerns of various 
kinds. An efficient system of accounts is required, 
not only for the protection of the trader him- 
self, but of those with whom he has dealings ; for 
a merchant without such a system is in a similar 
position to the master of a vessel entering a foreign 
port without a pilot—he is a danger not merely 
to himself but to others. 

The keeping of accounts has reached its present 
degree of excellence by a gradual process of de- 
velopment. No ready-made system was published 
for the guidance of the commercial world; the 
earliest treatises on the subject being explanations 
of the practice of merchants who had devised and 
elaborated methods they had found to be suitable 
for their requirements. 

From the day when the first credit dealing took 
place between man and man a record became neces- 
sary. This may have been kept by the notched 
stick or sotne other primitive means, but record 
there must have been. The need for a more or less 
scientific system probably arose from the necessity 


of keeping an account of the collection of the State 
revenues; but as early as two thoq^and years be- 
fore the Christian era the Biibylonian laws pro- 
vided for the taking of accounts between principal 
and agent. The researches of antiquarians have 
established the fact that accounts were kept by 
the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Persians, and Israelites. 
It is known that the Greeks and Romans had well- 
developed systems ; and the bankers of the latter 
nation kept separate accounts for each customer, 
with one page for debits and another for credits. 

In Great Britain the earliest accounts of which 
a record has been preserved are those of the State, 
which are more in the nature of a narrative than 
an account. The earliest English record is dated 
1130, that of Scotland 1326. 

The difficulties of keeping accounts in the early 
and middle ages were greatly increased, particu- 
larly on the Continent, by the practice of each 
petty State having a mint and coinage of its own. 
Another stumbling-block was the use of Roman 
numerals. Arabic characters were first introduced 
into Italy in the twelfth century, but their adop- 
tion was very gradual, and it was not until the 
seventeenth century that they came into general 
use. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that 
bookkeeping was a gradual growth. The greatest 
steps in advance until comparatively recent times 
were made in Italy in the Middle Ages, when 
Venice was the greatest commercial city in the 
world. The method of account-keeping employed 
by Venetian merchants became famous all over 
Europe, and was known as the method of Venice 
or the Italian method. It will be recalled that 
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Dominie Sampson in Quy Mamiering refers to 
it under the latter name. 

The recognition by Italian merchants of the 
essential fact that every transaction is an ex- 
change of value made the adoption of the double- 
entry principle inevitable. It was in use in Genoa 
and Venice in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and has ever since been the basis of all 
systems worthy of the name. * At or about the 
same time the practice arose of recording accounts 
in a manner that enabled the position of a busi- 
ne^'tu be viewed as a whole. Previously, while 
usage of merchants had been to keep separate 
accounts for each of their customers, there was no 
connection between them, and, with the exception 
of a cash record, no real or nominal accounts were 
kept. It was, therefore, impossible to prepare a 
balance sheet from the books. But, early in the 
fifteenth century, Venetian merchants had so de- 
veloped their methods that they were able to 
produce complete profit and loss accounts and 
balance sheets. ^ 

The first printed work published on the subject 
of bookkeeping was by an Italian monk named 
Lucas Pacioli in 1494. An English translation 
of his work, published in 1643, is the earliest 
known work of instruction in our own language. 
For nearly a century after Pacioli’s book was 
published no very great advance in the art is 
to be noticed, but in 1605 a Dutchman named 
Stevin suggested the grouping of items of a similar 
nature, with the object of saving labour in record- 
ing the transactions in the books. Most modern 
developments have had the same object in view, 
and many of the devices now adopted are merely 
extensions of the principle advocated three cen- 
turies ago by Stevin. The history of the de- 
velopment of accounting has been carcfull}^ and 
exhaustively treated by Mr. J. R. Fogo, C.A., in 
the well-known work edited by Mr. Richard 
Brown, C.A., from which further information on 
the sulyect can be obtained by those interested. 

The early methods of European bookkeepers 
called for the use of three books — the memorial, 
which was a chronological record of transactions 
corresponding with what some modern textbooks 
call the waste book; the journal, in which the 
transaction was prepared for entry in the third 
and only really essential book, the ledger. It 
says much for the insight of the old accountants 
and bookkeepers that their methods have survived 
the test of centuries as they have, for, except that 
various devices, as mentioned above, have from 
time to time been adopted for saving labour, the 
journal and ledger remain the two books in use 
to-day. The former has undergone what may be 
described as a transformation, but in principle 
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it exists for all entries as it did more than five 
centuries ago. 

Modern Developments and 
Practice 

The great change made in relation to the journal 
in modem practice is to exclude from it .those 
transactions which, because of their frequency, 
may conveniently be grouped together, and en- 
tered or posted periodically in the ledger in bulk. 
This applies principally to the purchase and sale 
of goods, and the receipt and payment of cash. 
Transactions of these kinds form the great majority 
of the entries in a merchant’s books, and the time 
saved in entering purchases and sales in separate 
books in the first instance, and then posting them 
in total to their appropriate accounts in the ledger, 
is enormous. And the larger the business the 
greater is the amount of time and labour saved. 
Cash receipts and payments which were formerly 
recorded in the journal are now entered in a dis- 
tinct book, which is really a ledger account in a 
separate binding, so kept because of the great 
number of items. In addition to the transactions 
mentioned, those relating to the return of goods, 
and the giving and receiving of bills of exchange, 
are entered in special books. The development 
of the science of bookkeeping has, in fact, led to 
the journal being used for, little else than what 
are known as opening and closing entries, and 
transfers from one book or account to another — 
matters which are explained later in this chapter. 
Most businesses lend themselves to the advan- 
tageous division and subdivision of the journal, 
the principle observed being always the grouping 
of« similar transactions. 

Second only in importance to the labour-saving 
devices in relation to the journal are the improve- 
ments which have been made in regard to the 
ledger and the subsidiary books, with the object 
of increasing their usefulness as classified records. 
Tho form of an account in the ledger is very little 
different from that of the early accountants, but 
the wording of entries is much shorter by reason 
of the facility with which full details of a par- 
ticular transaction may be ascertained by reference 
to the book of original entry. But although the 
form of an account is much the same, the practice 
of grouping transactions of a similar nature has 
been extended to ledger accounts. The great 
majority of those accounts are with persons— 
personal accounts as they are termed. These are 
now all kept in the same portion of the ledger; 
but owing to the vast increase in the size of 
modem businesses the number of personal accounts 
has grown too large for one book, and separate 
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volumes are now used for debtors and creditors. 
Even this is frequently not sufficient, and the 
ledgers in very large concerns are further divided 
into sections of the alphabet. The subsidiary 
«^ooks, particularly the Purchases and Sales Books, 


are also made to show the transactions of an 
undertaking in a classified form according to its 
various departments or contracts. Specimens of 
such books kept on the tabular system are shown 
later in this chapter. 


PRIMARY BOOKS 


The only book which may strictly be described 
as a primary book is the ledger, which contains 
the complete and classified record of the tftins- 
actions of an undertaking. In some countries the 
use of the journal for recording all the dealings 
of a business is made compulsory by law, and in 
those countries the journal, also, may be regarded 
as a primary book; but no similar provision is 
in force in Britain. The books which, in the 
modern development of bookkeeping, have largely 
taken the place of the journal, but which are really 
divisions of it, are the Purchases, Sales, Returns, 
and Bills Books. Other books, such as Stock and 
Stores Books, are of great convenience in many 
concerns, and are ically further divisions of the 
journal. The other books, viz. the Cash and Petty 


Cash Books, which are sometimes regarded as sub- 
sidiary to the ledger, and the sections into which 
the ledger is divided in large concerns, are i ^ sub- 
sidiary books, but are volumes of one great book 
which cannot be contained in one binding because 
of its size. 

Ledger Accounts 

The classified record contained in the ledger is 
kept by means of a series of statements in similar 
form which are called accounts, a separate one 
being provided for each individual or thing with 
whom or with which the trader deals. The com- 
mon form of ledger accoimt in universal use is as 
under, the headings being inserted here to make 
the uses of the different columns fj[uite clear:— 


Dr. 


Or. 


Date. 

■' - m 

Short 

Particulars of Transactions. 

Fol. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Short 

Particulars of ^'ransactions. 

Fol. 

Amount. 



* 


£ 

«. 

d. 





£ 

8. 

d. 


It will be seen that the account is divided into 
two parts, each of which is subdivided into four 
sections, the headings being the same on both 
sides. The abbreviations Dr. and Cr. at the ex- 
treme left and right of the account respectively 
stand for debtor and creditor, and serve to bring 
forcibly to mind the fact that, every transaction 
being a transfer of value, there must be a receiver 
and a giver in every dealing which takes place — in 
other words a debtor and a creditor. The recog- 
nition and observance of this fact are of the utmost 
importance for two reasons — firstly, because a 
complete record cannot be kept without showing 
the full effect of each transaction; and secondly, be- 
cause the observance of this truth enables a trader 
to prove the accuracy of his books, while failure to 
observe it tends to the commission of errors, and 
makes their discovery exceedingly difficult. 

In making entries in the ledger the bookkeeper 
must regard each dealing as an isolated transaction, 
and not as having relation to anything that, has 
happened previously. It is only by adhering 
strictly to this rule that the final position on an 
account can be arrived at correctly. When a 


trader receives cash from a customer, the trader 
i.s the debtor and the customer the creditor on 
that particular transaction, although the customer 
may on the whole of the previous dealings between 
them be a large debtor. The fact that he is al- 
ready a debtor has been recorded when the earlier 
transactions took place, and he must, therefore, 
now be regarded as a creditor for what he sends. 
It follows, then, that the receiver or receiving ac- 
count on any given transaction is a debtor, while 
the giver or sender is a creditor. 

Groups of Accounts 

There are two main groups of ledger accounts— 
personal and impersonal, the latter being divided 
into real and nominal accounts. Personal accounts 
are those in which are recorded the dealings of a 
business with individuals. Real accounts relate to 
dealings with property of all kinds; and nominal < 
accounts are those which show the gains, losses, 
and expenses of a business. Each account is de- 
scribed by a name indicative of the nature of the 
transactions there recorded. For example, an 
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account in the name of John Smith contains a 
record of the dealings with him by the trader in 
whose ledger the account appears. The method of 
entering the various items is as mentioned above, 


viz., to treat him as a debtor for everything he re- 
ceives, and as a creditor for what he sends. Thus, 
supposing him to be a purchaser of goods, his 
account would appear in the following form:— 


Dr. JOHN SMITH Cr. V 


mi. 



£ 

t. 

d. 

IWL 



£ 

8. 

T 

•Tany. 

16 

To 

18 

81 

10 

2 

Feby. 

6 

By Cash 

51 

79 

9 

5 

Feby. 

21 


31 

35 

8 

6 


(I Discount 


2 

0 

9 

27 

” T* 

39 

18 

9 

5 

March 

3 

II Cash on a/c 

82 

45 

0 

0 

'JWii.rcb 

18 


56 

26 

18 

1 


31 

II Balance 

c/d 

35 

16 

0 





162 

6 

2 

c 



162 

6 

2 

April 

1 

To Balance 

b/d 

35 

16 

0 









This method of entering what a person receives on 
one oide, and what he sends or is allowed on the 
other, enables a trader to ascertain at any time the 
precise i)osition of the account ; for, by adding up 
both sides and deducting the smaller total from the 
greater, he sees at a glance whether the person is a 
debtor or a creditor, and for how much. The differ- 
ence between the two sides is termed the “balance”. 

Real or Property Accounts 

Real accounts are kept on the same principle, 
the debtor side being used for the cost of the par- 
ticular class of property recorded in the account, 
and* for any additions or increases in value; while 
the creditor side records those portion.s of the pro- 
perty sent away, and any decreases in value. Thus 
in the cash account the receipts are entered on the 
debtor side, and the payments on the creditor side, 
the difference being necessarily the amount of the 
cash in hand. Similarly on the goods account the 
purchases are debited, i.e. entered on the debtor 
side, and sales are credited. But the difference 
between the two sides is not necessarily, or even 
probably, the value of the goods remaining on 
hand, for the reason that the goods received and 
debited to the account have been entered at one 
price, and those sold and credited to the account 


at another price. The balance of a real or per- 
sonal account must always represent, at any perio- 
dical balancing of the books, the amount owing to 
or by the business on that account. The goods 
account, therefore, must show the value of the 
goods on hand after allowing for those which have 
}'ieen sold. This is ascerbiined by what is called 
“ taking stock ”, i.e., making » list of all goods in 
the warehouse, shop, or factory, as the case may 
be, and valuing them at their cost price. The 
amount thus arrived at is entered on the credit 
side of the account as “ stock on hand ”, and forms 
the first item with which to commence the account 
in the next trading period. 

Balancing the Goods Account 

It is obvious that if goods are entered on the 
debtor side of the Goods Account at cost price and 
on the credit side at a higher price when sold, the 
latter side, when the stock on hand is added, must 
always exceed the debtor side. This is as it should 
be, for it is on the sale of his goods that a mer- 
chant makes his profits, and the difference thus 
shown on the goods account represents the gross 
profit he has made on selling. The appearance 
of the goods account, therefore, at the end of a 
period of trading would be as follows; — 


Dr, GOODS ACCOUNT Cr. 


1911. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

1911 



£ 

8. 

d. 

Jan. 

31 

To Purchases during month 

25 

2356 

8 

0 

Jan. 

31 

By Sales during the month 

25 

2276 

8 

11 

Feb. 

28 

ti II II 

49 

2416 

13 

4 

Feb. 

28 

II II II 

40 

3201 

4 

2 

Mar. 

81 

n II <1 

55 

2585 

4 

6 

Mar. 

31 

II II II 

72 


8 

2 





7358 

5 

10 





7702 

1 

3 



II Gross Profit 

50 

1861 

2 

6 



II Stock on hand this 










■ 




date 

o/d 

1427 

7 

1 





9219 

8 

4 




1 

1 












9219 


4 

Apr. 

1 

M Stock on hand brought 









■MM 





down 


1427 

1 

7 

1 
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As stated f(bove, the goods on hand at the end 
of a trading period are valued at cost price for the 
purpose of ascertaining the ^ss profit earned. 
This being so, the reason for the method of deal- 
ing with the stock in the above manner in the 
goods account may be explained by means of the 
siollowing illustration 

Tbe^ goods purchased amounted to ... £7358 5 10 
Those unsold had cost ... ... ... 1427 7 1 


Therefore the cost price of those sold was £6930 18 9 
The credit side shows that the selling price 
of the goods sold was 7792* 1 3 

The difference between the cost and selling 
prices waSt therefore, profit, viz. ... £1861 2 6 


Balancing the Ledger Accounts 

This method of dealing with the goods account 
for balancing purposes is confined to that account. 
All other real and personal accounts arc balanced 
by adding up both sides, finding the difference, 
and entering it on the lighter side, calling it 
balance”. The diotals of both sides are then 
equal, and care must be taken to write them 
exactly opposite one another on the two sides. 
The totals are ruled off, and the balance is carried 
down to the opposite side to that on which it 
was first entered. A Imlance is known as either 
a debit or a credit balance, and takes its name 
from the side to which it is finally brought down. 
Thus the balances on the accounts of John Rniith 
and Goods, shown above, are both debit balances. 

Nominal Accounts 

The third division of accounts, viz., nominal 
accounts, record gains, losses, and expenses of the 
business. The rule for making entries in them is 
that all losses and expenses are debited to the 
accounts provided for them, and all gains credited 
to their several appropriate accounts. At the end 


of a trading period the totals or balances of the 
various luunmal accounts are transferred to one 
generiU account called the Profit and Loss Account, 
which shows the net result of carrying on the 
business. It would be possible to obtain this 
result by the use of the Profit and Loss Account 
only, but such a procedure would render it diffi- 
cult for a trader to ascertain precisely the nature 
of his losses and ji^xpenses, and, to a lesser extent, 
of his gains. It would involve a laborious dissec- 
tion of the account, which would be cumbered by 
all sorts of small items which arc much more con- 
veniently grouped in appropriate accounts of their 
own. This is one of the improvements brought 
about by modern developments, as in the early 
stages of the bookkeeping art the practice was to 
enter all gains and losses in the Profit and Loss 
Account as they accrued. 

Examples of nominal accounts which are com- 
mon to practically all businesses are: Salaries, 
Wages, Rent, Rates and Taxes, Carriage, Adver- 
tising, Repairs, Travelling, Stationery, P|rftages 
and Telegrams, •Discount and Trade Exlenses, 
the last named of which is usually an omnibus 
account in which are entered niisCellaneUttritenis 
— generally small in amount — which have no 
si)ecial account provided for them. It must be 
remembered that all these accounts are subsidiary 
to the general Profit and Loss Account to which 
the balances are transferred at the end of a 
trading period. There are many other nominal 
accounts peculiar to particular classes of under- 
takings, such as Directors' Fees in limited com- 
panies, Agents' Commission iu insurance com- 
panies and other undertakings, Maintenance of 
Way^ Locomotive Power, and Compensation for 
Accidents in railway companies, Interest allowed 
to Customers by Banks, Port and Liglit Dues 
payable by shipping couipauies, Licence Com- 
l^ensatioii Levies on brewers owning licensed pro- 
perties. The following is a specimen of such an 
account common to most businesses: — 


I>T. RENT, RATES, AND TAXES ACCOUNT Cr. 


1911. 


■ 

£ 

t. 

§ 

1 1911. 



£ 

*. 

Jan. 

8 

To Caah — Income Tax, Sched- 




i 

Mar. 

31 

By Transfei to Profit and 






ule A 

5 

20 

3 

II 



IjOSS A/c 

57 

325 

Ill 



II Gash — Income Tax, Sched- 











Fe5; 

• 

D 

11 

125 

0 

0 







3 

II Cash — General Rates for 













half-year to 31 March... 

48 

76 

0 

0 







Mar. 

28 

II Cash — Rent to 













Lady Day ...£125 0 0 













Lesi Tax ... 29 3 4 













— 


95 

16 

8 












m 

1 

B 

1 





326 

0 
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The general Profit and Loss Account would appear as follows: — 

Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT Cr. 


1911 . 

— — — .i—i— ... 


£ 

». 

d. 

1911 . 



£ 

«. 

d. 

Mar, 

31 

To Salaries and Wages 

61 

462 

6 

4 

Mar. 

31 

By Gross Profit on Goods.. 


1861 

2 

6 



M Rent, Rates, and Taxes 

II 

325 

0 

0 



II Discounts received 


116 

8 

4 



(I Carriage 

II 

178 

10 

3 










M Discounts allowed 

II 

172 

4 

9 










II Advertising 

II 

69 

5 

0 










II Tnwle and Office Es- 














penses 

II 

126 

5 

2 










ti Repairs and Renewals 

II 

41 

19 

7 










II Bad Debts 

11 

76 

8 

3 










II Net Profit transferred 






< < 








to Capital Account. . 

II 

526 

12 

6 












1977 

10 

! 

10 





1977 

10 

r 

10 


Capital Account 

The net profit shown on the Profit and Loss 
Accc^int l)elonga to the proprietor of the business, 
who his invested his capital in the undertaking, 
and 10 would have to bear any loss on working 
that faijght bejneurred. An account is kept in 

Dr. CAPITAL 


the ledger entitled the Capital Account, in which 
he is credited with the sums he has introduced 
as capital and with any profits earned. As against 
this, he is debited with all amounts he withdraws 
from the business and with any losses sustained. 
A Capital Account appears, therefore, in the fol- 
lowing form: — 

ACCOIfNT Cr, 


1911. 



£ 


d. 

mi. 



£ 

fr. 

d. 

Jan. 

31 

To Cash —Drawings 

48 

100 

0 

0 

J.an. 

1 

By Balance brought forward 


6000 

0 

0 

Feb. 

28 

11 IT ft 

78 

100 

0 

0 

Mar. 

31 

11 Net Profit 


526 

12 

6 

Mar. 

31 

II II II 

103 

100 

0 

0 










II Balance carried down .... 


6226 

12 

6 












.6526 

12 

6 

r 





6626 

12 

6 

r 


Balance Sheet 

The objects of account- keeping arc to enable a 
trader to ascertain with ease and certainty the 
nature and extent of his gains and losses, liaVulities 
and assets (including debts owing to him by cus- 


tomers and others). The Profit and Loss Account 
giveS him the required information on the first two 
points, and, for the purjnise of showing at a glance 
what is his position with regard to assets and lia- 
bilities, a statement is prepared cjilled a Balance 
yheet, of which the following is a simple form : — 


BALANCE SHEET 

Liabilities Assets 


IVade Creditors 

Proprietor’s Capital 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

t. 

d. 

3781 

9 

2 

Cash at Bank 

987 

10 

6 

6226 

12 

6 

Cosh in hand 

14 

6 

1 




Btock of Goods 

1427 

7 

1 




Trade and other Debtors 

im 


7 




Machinery in Factory 

1516 

9 

5 




Office Furniture 

75 

10 

0 

9008 

1 

8 


9008 

1 

8 

i 

I 






The Balance Sheet, as its name implies, is a counts in the books of a business, and is prepared 
statement comprising the balances of the ac- after the net profit or loss ha^ been ascertained 
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and transferred to the capital account of the pro- 
prietor. It will be observed that it is divided into 
two parts— one for the assets, the other for the lia- 
bilities— so that the proprietor may see at a glance 
his commitments on the one hand, and what he 
has to meet them on the other. The difference 
between these two sets of items is the proprietor’s 
^pital, and must agree with the balance of his 
capital account in the ledger. If it should happen 


that the liabilities exceed the assets, the proprietor, 
instead of having capital, is insolvent, and this will 
be proved by his Capital Account showing him as 
a debtor instead of a creditor of the business. In 
such a case the balance of the Capital Account is 
entered on the assets side of the Balance Sheet. 
If the two sides do not agree, it is proof that there 
is an error in the books or that the principle of 
double entry has » not been carefully observed. 


DOVBLE ENTRY 


Reference has already been made to the fact 
that the adoption of the present system of account- 
keeping known as double entry was inevitable as 
soon as the true nature of a transaction was recog- 
nized, viz., that every commercial dealing is a 
transfer of value, and that two persons, or things, 
must therefore be affected. For example, take 
the simplest form of commercial transaction — a 
purchase of goods of any kind for ready money. 
The stock of cash of the purchaser is reduced, 
while his goods have increased. It is not suffi- 
cient to show on his cash record that a payment 
has been made. His books must show that his 
stock of goods has increased, otherwise they do 
not state his true position. Similarly, if goods 
are sold on credit, it must be recorded in the 
accounts of the seller that property in the shape 
of goods has gone 6ut of the business, and that 
another form of property, viz., a debt owing to the 
business, has accrued due to it. It is necessary, 


therefore, in order to record fully the effect of a 
transaction, to show on the accounts of both per- 
sons (or things) how their position has been altered 
by the event that has taken place. 

It is obvious that in every transaction the value 
transferred is received by one person or account 
and sent or given by another ; and as the receiver 
or receiving account is always regarded as the 
debtor and the sending account as the credysbr, it 
is evident that ifr the record be correctly kefct the 
total of the entries on the debtor side of the ®dger 
accounts will at any given time e(^al thWwal of 
the credit entries. “This is of great advantage to 
a merchant in showing him that, prima facie, his 
dealings have been correctly recorded, for the first 
essential of account-keeping is that it should be 
accurate. No other system enables this or any 
other trustworthy test to be applied, and it is 
mainly for this reason that double-entry book- 
keeping has been universally adopted. 


TRIAL BALANCE 


A test of the accuracy of the records in the 
books is applied in all businesses at regular 
periods, varying from the daily balancing in the 
case of banks, to a yearly test in the case of small 
and moderately sized undertakings. The pro- 
cedure is to make a list of all ledger accounts, and 
to enter against each, in debtor and creditor 
columns, the total of the entries made on the 
respective sides of the accounts in the ledger. 
This is called a Trial Balance; and if the two 
totals— debit and credit— agree, it is evident that 
t^^ ^wsactM^^ave been recorded on the proper 
sides of the ledger. The agreement of the Trial 
Balance is not conclusive evidence of the absolute 
accuracy of the books, but those errors which 
may exist, and are not disclosed by the Trial 
Balance, will be dealt with later and need not 
detain ua now. 

The practice of making up the Trial Balance 
from the totals of the entries on the ledger ac- 


counts was the method originally adopted, but the 
modern practice is to extract the balances only. 
This furnishers as good a test, and saves consider- 
able labour by enabling the bookkeeper or account- 
ant to exclude all accounts on which the entries on 
both sides are equal, or, as it is termed, when the 
account balances. The extraction of the balance 
on those accounts on which the entries on one 
side exceed those on the other, is as effective 
a test as taking the total of the entries, because 
the balance of the account is merely the excess of 
one side over the other ; in other words, the same 
amount is omitted from both debtor and creditor 
sides, which does not, of course, affect the agree- 
ment of the totals. 

The step of extracting a Trial Balance is most 
important in every business in furnishing the best 
test available of the accuracy of the accounts, and 
must never be neglected. It would be hopeless in 
an undertaking of any considerable size to obtain 
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A Balance Sheet enabling the trader to ascertain 
his financial position without first preparing a 
Trial Balance, for, however great the care exer- 
cised in keeping the books, errors are certain to 
creep in. These are detected by the Trial Balance, 
and can be corrected befoije the final accounts and 
Balance Sheet are prepared. In small concerns it 


might be possible to do without it and yet extract 
an accurate Balance Sheet from the books; but 
even in such a case so little time would 1:^ in- 
volved in extracting it, that the work would be 
well repaid by the knowledge, before proceeding 
to the Balance Sheet, that the accounts were 
correct. 


SUBSIDIARY BOOKS 


The Cash Book 

The Cash Book is in many respects the most 
important of the subordinate books, owing to the 
nature of the transactions recorded in it. It 
differs from the usual subsidiary books in that 
it has both debtor and creditor sides. There are, 
of course, certain businesses in which subsidiary 
books are kept with two sides, e.g. Stock and 
Stores Books; but in an ordinary business the 
Cash-Book is the only book, besides the ledger, 
kept m this manner. This is because the book 
is reaj^ a ledger account kept in a separate bind- 
ing, that the large number of en- 

tries on a cash account in the ledger would entail 
the opening of new* ledgers at short intervals, 
with the consequent labour of transferring the 
other accounts to the new book, unless a loose-leaf 


ledgej* were used, which would be very undesirable 
where a cash account is concerned. Being a ledger 
account the Cash Book is generally said not to be 
a subsidiary book, but is sometimes so regarded. 

The best modern practice in commercial houses 
is to make all payments except petty cash pay- 
ments by cheque, and to pay into the Bank daily 
all monies received. The principal advantages of 
this method are that payments cAn be made to 
creditors by metans of cheques, which can be pro- 
duced as evidence of payment in case of dispute, 
and the trader is relieved of the responsibility of 
keeping large sums of money in his office. When 
this method is adopted the following form of Cash 
Book is used, the Bank columns representing the 
ledger account of the Bank in relation to the 
trader, who would otherwise have to keep an 
account for the Bank in the ledger: — 


CASH BOOK . (7r. 


Date. 

Beceiptfl. 

Fol 

Discount 

Bank. 

Date 

PayinentB. 

1 


Bank. 

1011. 



£ 

tt. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1011. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

a 

d. 

Apr. 

1 

To Balance in hand... 

b/d 




450 

8 

1 

Apr. 

2 

By G. White 

296 

1 

6 

6 

51 

13 

6 

ft 

3 

II W, Brown — on a/c 

81 




50 

0 

0 

II 

II 

u S. Grey 

253 

2 

18 

0 

58 

2 

0 

ti 

,, 

II F. Black 

121 

2 

5 

0 

87 

15 

0 


3 

II 0. Tllfiw 

301 




100 


A 

II 

i 

II B. Green 

115 

1 

2 

G 

43 

17 

6 


■ 





u 



Discount 

When discount is allowed either to or by a mer- 
chant in consideration of prompt payment, the 
fact is recorded in the Cash Book on the same 
side and line as the cash to which it relates. The 
effect of this is to make the discount column an- 
other ledger account. All cash received and dis- 
count allowed by the trader are entered on the 
left-hand or debtor side of the Cash Book, In 
order to preserve the principle of double entry the 
amounts of both cash and discount are enter^, or 
posted as it is tenned, to the credit side of the 
payer’s account in the ledger, since he is a creditor 
in respect of this transaction. Similarly, all pay- 
ments by the trader are entered on the credit side 
of this Cash Book, and posted, with any discount 


attoching to them, to the debtor side of each re- 
ceiver’s account in the ledger. For convenience 
of future reference, the number of the page or 
folio in the ledger to which the amount has been 
posted is entered in the narrow column to the 
left of the discount column. A similar column 
is provided in the ledger, as shown in the ledger 
accounts above, to indicate the folio of the Cash 
Book or other book from whiok/>^ ...(as 
obtained, js J 

Petty Cash Book 

When the cash record Js kept in this manner, 
i.e. all payments made by cheque and all receipts 
paid into the bank, the small payments made by 
the office for office expenses are entered in a book 
called the Petty Gash Book. This is too frequently 
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kept in a very rough manner, rendering it difficult 
to place an effective check on the petty cash clerk. 
The method that should be adopted is to draw a 
cheque in the first instance for a round sum, esti- 
mated to be sufficient to meet the petty cash ex- 
penditure for a period of, say, one month, and to 
keep a record of the expenditure of the money in 
an analysed form day by day. At the end of a 
period of a month a cheque should be drawn for 
the exact amount of the expenditure, and this, with 
the amount remaining in the hands of the petty 
cash clerk, will restore his balance to the amount 
originally drawn, which he thus has in hand at 
the commencement of each month. The form of 
Petty Cash Book used under this method is shown 
on p. 111. 

The totals of the several columns, except the last, 
are posted to accounts provided for them in the 
ledger which are closed at the end of the year by 
the transfer of the balances to the Profit and Loss 
Account. This saves a great deal of labour other- 
wise necessary to post many small items separately 
to ^dger accounts. 


Tbree-column Cash Book 


In undertakings where all money received is not 
paid into the Bank, and where payments of sub- 
stantial amounts are made in cash, an additional 
column is provided in the Cash Book, which is 
then ruled as shown on p. 111. In such a case 
all money received and paid by the office is en- 
tered in the Office Cash column, and posted t5o 
the credit and debit respectively of the ledger 
accounts of payers and receivers. When cash in 
the office is paid into the Bank two entries are 
required in the Cash Book, as shown above on 
June 3, for as the Office Cash pays the amount it 
must be credited in the Office Cash column, and 
as the Bank receives the money it must be debited. 
On the same ground, when money is drawn from 
the Bank to replenish Office Cash, the Bank must 
be credited and Office Cash debited, as shown 
above on June 4. When money is paid into the 
Bank as soon as received, it is entered direct into 
the Bank column, as shown under Juno 2 and 3 
on p. 111. 


Reconciliation with Pass Book 

The Bank columns in both the above forms of 
Cash Book must agree, or be made to agree, with 
the Bank Pass Book. At the end of the year the 
balance shown by the Cash Book will probably 
not agree with the balance of the Pass Book. This 
is due to either or both of two causes. Cheques 
which have been drawn and sent to the payees 


during the day or two immediately preceding the 
close of the year, may not have reached them in 
time for presentation before the close of business 
on the last day of the year, and therefore will not 
be entered in the Pass B^k as paid. As they 
were entered in the Cash Book as payments when 
they were drawn, this will create a difference be- 
tween the Cash J^ok and the Pass Book. Orvthe 
other hand, cheques received by the business on 
the last day of the year^may not have been entered 
in the Pass Book as received until they were col- 
lected by the Bank a day or two later. This wUl 
cahse a further difference. To show why these 
balances do not agree, the Pass Book must be 
checked with the Cash Book to ascertain which 
items in the latter do not appear in the former. 
A statement called a Reconciliation Statement 
is then prepared in the following form, and is 
usually entered in the Cash Book on the page on 
w'hich the entries for the last day of the year are 
made : — 

Rboonoiliation St/^trmbnt 

1011 . 

Dec. 31. Balance as per Bank Pass Book ... £586 17 2 

Add--- 

Ghoques paid in but not credited, 
viz.: 

F. Summer ... £61 8 3 
0. Winter ... 21 9 5 

82 17 8 


Ded/uct — ^ 

Cheques drawn but not yet pre- 
sented, viz.: 

G. Weeks ... £62 8 0 

M. Dey 111 2 9 

3. Millen ... 21 0 0 


£669 14 10 


Balance as per Gash Book . . . 


... £485 4 1 


^ Grouping of Transactions 

The ordinary transactions of any business or 
profession are naturally all of the same character 
in a particular undertaking. Thus a wholesale 
trader is constantly purchasing goods f ^om manu- 
facturers and selling to retailers. A manufacturer 
buys raw material, and makes and sells the manu- 
factured article. A solicitor gives advice or other 
legal services, and renders bills of cos te to clients. 
The receipt and payment oi’^BTs'comffiSSPto all 
of them, and the method of recording the cash 
transactions has already been explained. As the 
dealings of a business thus run on well-defined 
lines, they lend themselves readily to grouping for 
entry in the books of account Instead of each 
transaction being dealt with separately and deb- 
ited to one account and credit^ to another, all 
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dealings of similar nature are gathered together 
and, as far as possible, entered in the ledger in one 
amount. By far the greater number of businesses 
carried on to-day are concerned in the purchase 
and sale of goods. It will be convenient, there- 
fore, to deal in the first instance with the method 
of entering transactions relating to those under- 
takings. 

Purchases Book 

The great majority of commercial transactions 


are entered into on a credit basis, and this is. 
particularly so in the case of purchases of goods 
by traders. A special book is, therefore, used to 
record all purchases of goods on credit. This is 
called the Purchases Book, Purchases Journal, 
Bought Book, or Invoice Book in various busi- 
nesses, but the details entered in it are of the 
same nature whatever the book is called. The 
form of the book aiid the method of keeping it 
are the same in nearly all offices. It is ruled as 
follows : — 


Data. 

Particular]} of Purchase. 

Jan. 

i 

3 

A. Smith : 

465 yd. Black Velvet (A 520) at 9s. 6d. 

996 yd. Green Surah Silk (F 230) at 5s. 3d 

Lcm Trade Discount at 15 % 


Folio 

Amount of each 
Parcel 

Total 
of Invoice. 


£ 

8. 

(2. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


216 

2 

6 





261 

9 

0 





477 

11 

6 




181 

71 

12 

6 

405 

10 

Q 










i 




This specimen entry almost speaks for itself, and 
explains the use of the book so far as the entering 
of it is concerned. Full details as to description, 
quantity, quality, and price of the articles bought 
should be entered in the second column, each 
parcel included in the purchase being separately 
set out, and the amount thereof entered in the 
first cash column. The* total of the parcels, after 
deduction of any trade discount, is extended into 
the second cash column. The particulars thus 
entered are obtained direct from the invoices for 
the goods. It will be observed that any trade 
discount allowed is deducted in this book, and 
must not be confused with any cash discouqjb 
subsujquently allowed for prompt payment, which 
is entered in the Cash Book. 

The entries in the Purchases Book do not in 
themselves constitute either a debit or a Sredit 
entry on the accounts. They are made here in 
preparation for debiting and crediting accounts 
m the ledger subsequently. The persons and firms 
whose names appear in this book are, obviously, 
creditors of the business. This furnishes the key 
to the posting of the Purchases Book entries to 
the ledger. Day by day the amounts in the second 
cash to the credit side of ac- 

counts opened in the ledger in the names of per- 
sons who have supplied the goods. One side of 
the transaclibns as they affect the trader is thus 
brought into account Periodically, usually at 
the end of each tnonth, the second cash column is 
totalled and tjie amount posted to the debtor side 
of a Purchases Account in thd ledger. This com- 
pletes the double entry of the puriffiases, and com- 


plies with the rule previously mentioned that the 
receiving account is always debited aiia ru^‘’'^iJi!d- 
ing account credited. 

It will be apparent that the saving of labour by 
the iiitioduction of the Purchases Book in a busi- 
ness of considerable size is enormous. Instead of 
thousands of entries being niade on the debtor 
side of the Purchases Account, one only is required 
each month. No details of the purchases are 
entered on the ledger accounts, which is another 
great saving. If full particulars of a transtiction 
are required, reference to the Purchases Book, 
giving all details, is made easy by the insertion of 
the folio in the usual column. The Purchases Ac- 
count here mentioned is a modern development of 
the old Goods Account which formerly contained 
not only purchases and sales but any returns and 
allowances in connection with them. This made 
the account somewhat cumbrous, and not so use- 
ful as it might have been for furnishing informa- 
tion as to the amounts of the total purchases and 
sales during a given period. The modern practice^ 
therefore, is to keep separate accounts for the pur- 
chases, sales, returns and allowances, and to trans- 
fer the totals or balances of them to a general 
account, called the Trading Account, at the end 
of each year. 

Departmental Purchases Book 

Many concerns are divided into several depart- 
ments, and in such cases the proprietor desires to 
know the result of the trading of eacL To effect 
this a separate account mus^ be kept for each den 
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partment, and as a first step the goods bought for 
them must be separately charged. To enable this 
readily to be done, the Purchases Book is ruled so 


that the purchases can be classified and the several 
departments debited with those which they receive. 
A specimen of such a book is given below. 


ANALYSED PURCHASES BOOK 


Date. 


Particulars of I^irchase. 


1912. 


Jan. 


1 T. & R. Worley: 


1 Gross Lamb’s- wool Vests at 54«. 

per <loz 

1 Gross Lamb's-wool Pants at 45it. 

per doz 

1 Gros.s Merino Vests at 33s. per 
doz 

1 Gross Merino Pants at 30s. per 

doz 

2 Grass Dress Shirts at 46s. per 

doz 

1 Gross Regatta Shirts at 36.?. per 

doz 

1 Gross Oxford Shirts at 32s. per 

doz 

6 Gross Collars, ass<irted, at 4.?. 

per doz .• 

6 Gross Half-hose, assorted, at Os. 
r per doz 


3 Bent & Co.: 

3 Gross assorted Men’s Gloves at 

18«. per doz 

b Gross assorted Ladies’ Gloves at 
1 6s, jKir doz 


, M 6 Jenkins & Sons: 

^ Gross Silk Scarves at 36s. per 

doz 

J Gross Braces at Gs. per doz 


If 


31 


kc., &c., during month 


Total for month, 


Fol. 

Total 
of Invoice. 

Hosiery. 

Glovee. 

Ties, Ac. 

Shirts and 
CoUfiirs. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

s. 


£ 

a 

Q 

£ 

8. 

d. 



< 


32 

8 

0 














27 
















19 
















18 









55 

4 

1 














21 

12 

0 














19 

4 

0 














14 

8 

□ 

170 

240 

0 

0 

t 




32 

8 





32 

8 

0 

194 

90 

0 





57 

12 


10 

16 





201 

12 

12 

0 







1 

16 






316 

8 

B 

81 

2 

6 

94 


6 

71 

8 

0 

68 

9 

a 


658 

0 

B 

178 

m 

6 

184 

8 

6 

84 

0 

□ 

211 

Ll 

0 

ii 














The posting of this book, so far as creditors are 
concerned, is carried out in precisely the same 
manner as that of the ordinary Purchases Book; 
but instead of the total of all the purchases being 
posted to the debit of a Purchases Account in the 
ledger, the totals of the analysis columns are 
posted either to the debit of their respective ac- 
counts opened in the name of each department, 
or they are posted to a Purchases Account pro- 
vided with similar columns to those in the Ihir- 
chases Book. If the latter course be adopted the 
totals are transferred at the end of the year to the 
departmental accounts, which embrace all the other 
items in the books affecting the working of the 
various departments. These accounts are more 
particularly dealt with in the Chapter on Branch 
and Departmental Accounts. 


Sales Book 

A book ruled in a similar manner to the simple 
form of Purchases Book shown above is used to 
record sales made on credit. The method of making 
entries is precisely the same as for the Pur- 
chases Bpok, the details being obtained from dupli- 
cates or prisa copies of invoices sent to customers. 
The posting of the re- 

verse of the Purchases B^k. The buyers of the 
goods are debtors to the business, and ore debited 
with the total of each invoice on accounts opened 
in their names in the ledger. The monthly total 
is credited to a Sales Account, thus completinig 
the double entry of the month’s tranaactioiui. If 
the proprietor keeps departmental accounts, the 
book is ruled and entered in the same manner as 
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the analysed Purchases Book shown above. The 
only alteration is in the treatment of the monthly 
totals for posting purposes, such postings being 
made to the credit of the departmental accounts. 

Returns Books 

It' happens in every business that, for a variety 
of reasons, goods are returned both by and to the 
business. They are not in accordance with order, 
not up to sample, damaged, or in excess of the 
quantity ordered. A careful record must be kd'fit 
of all goods so returned, and entries made in the 
books of account to show the effect of such re- 
turns. The commercial practice is to treat each 
return as a transaction in itself, and not to deduct 
the price of the goods from the original record of 
the purchase or sale. Goods returned by a trader 
to a wholesale dealer or manufacturer are known 
to the trader as Returns Outward. A book is 
set aside specially to record them, ruled in the 
same way as the Purchases Book, for the reason 
that the entries to made and the goods re- 
turned relate directly to entries originally made 
in the Purchases Book. The book is called the 
lleturns Outward Book, and the entries in it set 
out details of tlie goods returned, in the same 
manner as the original entry in the I^irchases 
B(x>k. If there is more than one parcel the 
amount of each is entered in the first cash column 
and the total extended into the second. A con- 
cise statement of the reason for the return is 
made under the description of the goods. The 
entries are posted separately to the debit of the 
persons to whom they are returned, and the 
monthly totals are posted to the credit of a Re- 
turns Outward Account which is opened in the 
ledger for the purpose. Double entry is thus 
effected. 

Returns of goods to a business are known as 
Returns Inward, and are entered in a book similar 
in all respects to the Sales Book, because the 
entries to be made in it will be in respect of the 
sales which have previously been entered in that 
book. The particulars of the entries give the 
name of the sender, quantity, description, price, 
and amount^f the goods, and a short statement 
of the return, just as in the Returns 

Out^d BookTiilB”^ are posted to the 
credit of the persons returning the goods, and tho 
monthly totals to the debit of Returns Inward 
A*ccount. The two Returns Accounts thus operate 
as set-offij against the Purcha^s and Sales Ac- 
counts. 

When goods are returned by one person to an- 
other the receiver sends a credit note to the sender, 
showing iu the same form as an invoice the goods 


returned and the amount allowed in respect of 
them. These are usually printed in red ink, and 
must agree with the entries in the Returns In- 
ward Book. 

In some cases, when goods bought or sold are 
damaged or are not in accordance with the 
original order, an arrangement is made between 
buyer and seller that an allowance off tlie price 
shall be made to tlie purchaser, to obviate the 
necessity of returning the goods and so save ex- 
pense. When this is done, a record of the fact 
must be made in the books. In the case of the 
person making the allowance, the entries will be 
to debit an Allowances Account and to credit the 
person retaining the goods, who, in his own books, 
will debit the seller and credit an Allowances 
Account. When allowances of this kind are few 
in number the entries may be passed through tho 
journal in tlio first instance, and posted from there 
to the ledger. If, however, they are numerous, a 
special book is used, ruled like a Returns Book, 
and ix)3ted in tht; same manner, according to 
whether the allowances are to or by the business. 

--'•r . ^ 

Bills of Exchange 

Other transactions which can usefully be grouped 
for entry in the books of account, and which are 
so treated in practice, are those relating to bills of 
exchange. The dealings in bills are very numerous 
in many businesses, where it is the practice to give 
and receive them for goods bought and sold on 
credit. The nature of these documents, and the 
rights and liabilities of persons dealing with them, 
have been explained in a previous section. It 
will be convenient, however, to summarize hero 
the features of bills, and to state the commercial 
practice with regard to them, particularly their 
record in a merchant’s books. They were purely 
commercial documents in their origin, and have, 
in the main, retained their character, (See Part 
III, Chapter VII.) 

In practice, commercial bills are nearly always 
made out in favour of a person named, and are 
payable some time ahead, tliree months being very 
usual ; but this is a matter of arrangement between 
debtor and creditor. The bill, when drawn, i.e. 
made out, is sent by the drawer to the person to 
whom it is addressed, tho drawee, who, after satis- 
fying himself that it is in accordance with the 
arrangements between them, signifies his assent to 
the terms by acceptance. He then returns the bill 
to the drawer, who may do one of several things 
with it. He may retain it until maturity, and 
then present it for payment at the place named in 
the acceptance; or he may pass it on to one of 
his creditors in payment o( part payment of a 
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debt;. or ho may take it to his banker and get 
cash for it, subject to the deduction of a small 
charge, called discount, made by the banker for 
advancing the money before it is due. The ac- 
“ceptor of the bill having parted with it, does 
nothing further, as a rule, until it falls due, when 
he pays it at the place named in the acceptance. 

On the drawer parting witli a bill in either of 
the ways mentioned above, it "is necessary for him 
to sign his name on the back of it, unless it is 
payable to bearer. This is called endorsing the 
bill. The endorsement may be mere signature 
only, or the signature may be preceded by a direc- 
tion to pay to a specified person or firm. The 
former is a general, the latter a si)ecial, endorse- 
ment. The transfer of a bill from one holder to 
another is termed negotiating the bill, whether 
the transfer be to a banker negotiating it or t.:) 
another person in the ordinary course of business. 
Persons receiving bills of exchange in good faith 
and for value obtain the protection which the 
law extends to all those deal jug with negotiable 
instruments. Their rights in the bill and in the 
prQceedaJJtf reof are not defeated by any defect in 
the title of any previous holder. It is this security 
which has largely influenced the commercial com- 
munity in using them in such large numbers. 

Bills fall naturally into two groups; those which 
the merchant has to pay, which are called Bills 
Payable, and those of which ho receives the pro- 
ceeds, called Bills Receivable. The practice of 
giving bills in settlement of credit dealings has 
much to recommend it. The amount of the debt 
is determined ; the liability of the <lcbtor is 
acknowledged by him, and a definite date for fmy- 
nient is fixed. These arc imj)ortant advantages 
for a trader to possess, ari<i it is no matter for 
surprise that they are obtained when pr»ssii>le. 
There is a further advantage, the statement of 
which seems a contradiction, viz., that while the 
buyer of goods gets his full term of credit, the 
seller receives the price of the go(ids. This is be- 
cause of the facilities granted by bankers for dis- 
counting bills. Further, a bill of exchange with a 
responsible acceptor is treated by the commercial 
community as cash, and transferred from trader to 
trader .several times before it arrives at the due 
date for payment. 

It is necessary, in those undertakings in which 
the bills given and received are numerous, to have 
special books in which to record full particulars of 
them. There are so many facte comprised within 
the words of a simple throe months’ bill, that to 
state them in a ledger posting would occupy too 
much space. As it is absolutely necessary to have 
a pecord of all details of bills, specially ruled books 
are used to record theca in the first instance. From 


the records thus made, the effect of the bill trans- 
actions is posted to the ledger.* 

It might be thought that as the giving of a bill 
is a mere matter of arrangement between debtor 
and creditor, and, in effect, an acknowledgment of 
an existing liability, no entry would be necessary 
in the ledger, and that it would be sufficienjt to 
treat the bill, until it became due, as a security for 
payment, dealing with the cash then paid or re- 
ceived in the ordinary* way. This would not be 
sufficient, because, to take first the case of a Bill 
Receivable, the bill might be received from a 
debtor who is not the acceptor of it, and who 
will not, therefore, be the person to whom to look 
for payment at maturity. To put it another way, 
the debtor discharges his liability when sending 
the bill, and must be credited with having done 
so. The Bill Receivable represents thft liability 
of the acceptor to the business, although, as stated 
in an earlier chapter, the drawer and endorsers 
arc sureties for him in case of his default. In the 
ease of a Bill Payable, also, the giving of the bill 
aftects the acceptor in a different manner from the 
handing over of a security to a creditor. If the 
bill remained in the hands of the drawer until 
maturity the position would not be changed, but 
if it should l3e negotiated, there would be some- 
body else entitled to receive payment at the due 
date. The giving of an acceptance is, therefore, 
always treated as a discharge of the original debt 
from the accounting jx)int of view, and as the 
creiition of a new liability to the holder of the 
bill for the time ])eing. 

Bills Receivable 

• In view of the considerations above stated, 
entries are made in the ledger cancelling the 
j original debt whenever a bill is given or received 
by a trader, In the case of a Bill Receivable the 
sender of the bill is credited, and an account en- 
titled the Bills Receivable Account is debited. The 
latter account will, in the course of a mopth, be 
debited with a considerable sum in a business in 
which bills are in common use. This amount 
represents an asset of the concern, in the form 
of bills which will be paid to it when they fall 
I due. From another point of view it is an omnibus 
I personal account represe»^*^p*l®Wiafi!IR the 
I acceptors of the severnl bills the business holds, 
j It would involve considerable labour to record 
I each bill as it was received, on the debtor side 
of the Bills Receivable account, and it would be 
impracticable to enter there the full details re- 
quired. A Bills Receivable Book is, therefore, used ^ 
in which are entered full particulars of every bill 
received by a tr^er. The form of a Bills Receivable 
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lEk>ok is geniSrally as follows^ although modifica* 
tions may be introduced to meet the requirements 
of special businesses. (See table on p. 118.) The 
particulars are obtained from the bills themselves, 
care being taken to allow for the three days of 
grace when calculating the date of maturity. 

Each bill as it is received is entered in the Bills 
ReCejvable Book, and the amount thereof posted 
to the credit side of the ledger account of the 
person or firm from whom it was received, the 
ledger folio being entered in the Bills Receivable 
Book in the column provided for tlie purpose. 
Periodically, usually once a month, the total of 
the bills received is posted to the debit of a Bills 
Receivable Account in the ledger. Double entry 
is thus effected and much labour saverl by making 
only one entry on the debtor side of the ledger, in 
place of the many that would be recpiired if each 
bill were posted separately to the Bills Receivable 
Account. 

As the Bills Receivable Account is debited with 
all bills received, it must be credited with all bills i 
which are sent out. The majority of the Bills i 
Receivable will go <fut when they are paid by the 
aoc(‘ptors, to whom the bills are handed in ex- ; 
change for cash. As previously mentioned, it is 
the practice for the acceptor to word the form 
of acceptance in such a manner as to make the • 
bill payable at his bankers’. This makes it con- , 
\enient for the holder of a bill to hand it to his i 
ovN^i bankers for collection a few days before it ! 
arrives at maturity. When this is done the Bank | 
is treated as having received the amount of the j 
bill, which is entered in the Bank column on the 
debtor side of the Cash Book, and posted from 
thence to the credit side of the Bill Rt^ceivable 
Account. If a bill should l)e discounted before 
the due date, the amount received from the dis- ■ 
counter is entered in the Cash Book in the Bank ! 
or Office Cash column as the case may be, the 
discount charged being also entered there on the 
.same line in the appropriate column, both items 
being posted to the credit of the Bills Receivable 
Account. If a bill, instead of being discounted or 
held until maturity, is passed on to a creditor, his 
account must be debited and the Bills Receivable 
Account credited. It will be seen that in every 
cfise the Bill Receivable Account is credited with 
the j\pv)un'1W!i#-iko t^he reason being that that 
account is the sending account, value having gone 
out from it on each occasion. 

It ^11 be observed that in the remarks column of 
the Bdls Receivable Book, shown above, one of the 
hills is stated to have been dishonoured. This is 
the term applied to the failure to meet a bill at 
maturity. Such failure revives the liability of the 
person from whom the bill was received by the 


holder, and necessitates further entries being made 
in the books of account. Instead of property in 
the form of a Bills Receivable the holder h^ a 
book debt due from an individual, and it is neces- 
sary to record this fact in the books. Entries are 
therefore made debiting the individual and credit- 
ing the Bills Receivable Account, because the in- 
dividual has become the debtor owing to the bill 
not having been paid, while value has gone out 
of the Bills Receivable Account. Particular note 
should be made that the person to be debited is 
the one from whom the bill was received — not 
necessarily the acceptor — although in most cases 
they will probably l>e identical. If the bill has 
been paid into the Bank for collection and debited 
to the Bank, care must be taken to credit the Bank 
and not the Bills Receivable Account. The pro- 
cedure necessary, in case of dishonour, to protect 
the rights ef the holder of the bill against , the 
acceptor, drawer, and endorsers has been ex- 
plained elsewhere (Part ill, Chapter VII). 

When a bill has been dishonoured, a new bill 
is sometimes given in its })lacc. In other cases 
also, instead of a bill being met at maturity an 
arrangement is inade by the acceptor with the 
holder to withdraw it and substitute another. 
This is called renewing the bill, [n either case 
interest is usually charged by the holder, and in- 
cluded in the amount for which the new bill is 
drawn. The entri(‘s necessary to record these 
transactions are (1) To debit the ac(ieptor with the 
old bill, and credit the Bills Receivable Account; 
(2) to debit the acceptor, and credit Interest 
Account with the interest charged; and (3) to 
enter the new bill in the Bills Receivable Book, 



monthly total), anil credited to the acceptor. 


Bills Payable 

Bills Payable are those acceptances which have 
been given by a trader to or at the request of his 
customers. When the bill has been accepted and 
returned to the drawer, the acceptor debits the 
account of the creditor, and credits a Bills Payable 
Account. The latter account is credited with all 
bills as they are given, and when acceptances are 
granted in large numbers the amount involved 
is considerable. The total amount credited to the 
account represents the aggregate liability of the 
trader to the holders of the bills. The same con- 
siderations which prompt the keeping of a Bills 
Receivable Book operate to make the use of a 
Bills Payable Bopk almost a necessity in those 
concerns where bills are largely used. The table 
on p. 118 is a general fonn, although, as in the 
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case of Bills Receivable, modifications are some- 
times introduced. The details of the bills are 
entered after they have been accepted, and before 
they are sent back to the, drawers. 

The posting of the book is the reverse of that 
of the Bills Receivable Book. The persons to 
whom bills have been given are debited separately 
with^the amount of the bill each has received, 
while* the total at the end of each month is posted 
to the credit of the Bills Payable Account in the 
ledger. The double -entry principle is thus ob- 
served, the one entry on the credit side equalling 
all those on the debit side. 

As the bills payable come back to the acceptor 
they are debited to the Bills Payable Account, so 
that the balance on the account at any moment 
represents the liability of the trader in resi)ect 
of his own acceptances. By far the greater num- 
ber of the bills will be received back as the result 
of having been paid in the ordinary course at 
maturity. It is the practice of merchants to 
authorize their bankers to honour all acceptances 
made payable at the Bank, and lists of acceptances 
falling due in tlie course of each month are gene- 
rally sent to the banker for his convenience. As 
the bills are presented by the holders for payment 
the banker pays them and charge.s his customer in 
his Pass Book, The amounts paid will be entered 
by the trader on the credit side of the Cash Book, 
and be posted to the debit side of the Bills Pay- 
able Account. The only cases in wliich bills do 
not come back to the acceptor in this way are 
when he pays them before maturity in considera- 
tion of an allowance called a rebate, or when he 
arranges for a renewal subject to the addition of 
interest in the new bill. The former oi)eratioii 
is the reverse of discounting a Bill Receivable. 
The cash paid appears on the credit side of the 
Cash Book with the amount of the rebate allowed 
by the holder, and both amounts are posted to the 
debit of the Bills Payable Account. In the case 
of renewal the amount of the old bill is debited 
to the Bills Payable Account and credited to the 
holder, who b^omes a creditor of the business 
on a personal 6u:count for the amount. He is also 
credited with the amount of the interest to be 
allowed him, the Interest Account being debited. 
The new bill is entered in the Bills Payable Book 
aii(^)osted«ik. 4hedfi^tof his account, and to the 
credit of the Bills Payable Account in the monthly 
total. 

The Journal 

The subsi^ary books already explained com- 
prise those in general use, but there are others 
employed in undertakings where the transactions 
are of such a nature as to lend themselves to 


lia 

grouping and analysis before being entered; in 
the ledger. The further subsidiary books are 
better dealt with, however, in connection with the 
distinctive features of the particular businesses 
in which they are used. It is a cardinal principle 
of bookkeeping that no entry should l>e made 
in the ledger that has not passed through some 
other book first. The subsidiary books which 
have been dealt with are used exclusively for 
recording transactions of the particular kind for 
which they were designed, but there are many 
dealings in a merchants business which do not 
fall within the categories to which those books 
relate. In order, therefore, to preserve the prin- 
ciple mentioned, it is necessary to have a book 
or books in which transactions not suitable for 
entry in the usual subsidiary books may be en- 
tered and prepared for transfer to the ledger. 
This function is fulfilled Vjy the journal, which has 
survived the countless changes that have taken 
place in account-keeping, although its uses have 
l^een gradually but very largely curtailed by the 
introduction of tlrti several subsidiary books men- 
tioned above. 

In modern practice the use of the journal is 
confined to recording transactions which may be 
classified under three heads, viz. (1) dealings 
which cannot conveniently be entered in any of 
the other books of original entry; (2) transfers 
from one book or account to another; and (3) 
opening and closing entries at balancing periods. 
Ill recording tliese entries two of the chief pur- 
poses served by the journal are to prepare the 
record for entry in the ledger by distinguishing 
which account is to be debited and which credited, 
and to give a fuller account of the matters entered 
in it than is possible in the ledger. To facilitate 
the carrying out of the first purpose, the journal 
in its common form is ruled with two seta of cash 
columns, one for debit, the other for credit entries. 
The transactions are stated in a manner to show 
at a glance the effect of each entry, the account to 
be debited being always stated first. The second 
purpose is effected by a short explanation of the 
entry in the journal being written immediately 
underneath it. This explanation is, in accounting 
language, called a narration. The usual form of 
journal and the method of making entries in it 
are given on p. 120. 

The first of the journal entries illustrates the 
function of the journal in preparing items for 
posting to the ledger. It would be possible to 
open ledger accounts for each of the assets and 
liabilities, and to enter therein the respective 
amounts relating to them, but there would be ti 
great danger of omitting one or more of the items 
unless they were set out^in some such manner 
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JOURNAL 


1911. 

1 






" ' 

" ' " 


Jan. 

1 

Sundries — 

Dr. 










To Sundries — 


C. B. 

£ 

». 

d. 

£ 

9. 

d. 



Cash at Bank 


1 

193 

19 

11 






Stock ... ... ... 


100 

272 

11 

2 






Business Premises 


20 

1400 

0 

0 






Bills Receivable 


80 

341 

8 

6 






F. Hill 


201 

82 

1 

8 


* 




W. Boon ... • 


205 

35 

10 

0 






Bills Payable 


150 

e 



128 

6 

3 



H. Wills 


171 




45 

8 

4 


\ 

J. Briggs 


173 




23 

2 

1 


Capital *... 

For Assets, Liabilities, and Capital on commencing 


1 




2128 

14 

7 




business. 










4 

Brown & S<m 

Dr. 

216 

37 

10 

0 






To Commission Account 

For Commission at 5 % payable on sale of cotton piece 


50 




37 

10 

0 



goods for £750. 









fi 

8 

Brownjohn & Co. 

Dr. 

226 

37 

10 

0 






To Brown & Son 

For Commission chargeable to former, but debited in 


216 




37 

10 

1 

1 

0 



error to latter, now transferred. 









June 

30 

Profit and Loss AccIktnt 

Dr. 

400 

448 

4 

10 






To Sundries — 




e 







Salaries ... 

... 

60 




231 

10 

0 



Rent, Rates, and Taxes 


6.5 




86 

9 

6 



General Expenses 


70 




130 

6 

4 



For Balances transferred. 









It 

30 

Sundries— 

Dr. 










To Profit and Loss Account 


400 




707 

1 

9 



Commission 


50 

37 

10 

0 






Discount 


55 

46 


4 






Trading Account 


400 

623 

8 

5 






For Balances transferred. 


1 

1 

1 








as above, indicating clearly the accounts to be 
debited and credited. It will be observed that 
all assets are entered in the debtor column, and 
in posting them to the ledger they are entered on 
the same side of the accounts which receive them. 
The liabilities, including that of the business to 
the proprietor for his capibil, are shown in the 
credit column, and are posted to the credit side 
of iheir respective ledger accounts. This is the 
rule always to be observed in making what are 
called the opening entries of a business, the assets 
being debited and the liabilities credited. 

The second entry in the journal is an example 
of a tran.saction which cannot be entered in any 
of the usual subsidiary books, and is therefore 
passed through the journal. It is obviously not 
suitable for either Cash Book, Purchases Book, 
Sales Book or Bills Book, and consequently finds 
a resting-place in the journal. In posting to the 
ledger the entries are made as directed in the 
journal entry, the account of Brown k Son being 
debited and Commi8si()n Account credited. 


The third entry shows the use to which the 
journal is put to record transfers. It has been 
ascertained that the wrong firm have been charged 
with the commission and it is necessary to rectify 
the error. This is done by making the entry on 
the opposite side of the account which was first 
debited, thus nullifying the entry, and entering 
the amount on the debtor side of the correct 
account. It would, of course, be possible to make 
these entries without passing them through the 
journal, but the danger of making one entry only 
is not inconsiderable, and is reduced to a minimum 
by making the entries in the journal in the first 
instance. ♦ 

The fourth and fifth entries ^how how the 
balances on the various accounts of expenses 
and income are collected at the end of a trading 
period into the general Profit and Loss Account, 
and are illustrations also of recording transfers 
from one or more ledger accounts to another. 

When posting all the above entries to the ledger, 
care is taken to insert in the folio column the folio 
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of the ledger to which the item has been posted. 
This affords a check upon each of the amounts 
hnding its proper destination. In the ledger is 
inserted the folio of the journal on which the 
entry first appeared, so. that reference back for 
full particulars of the transaction is easy. 

Although the journal is confined in modern prac- 
tice ig the purposes mentioned above, it must be 
understood that every transaction in any business 
is capable of being stated .in the form of a journal 
entry. The recollection of this fact may prove of 
considerable assistance, in case of difficulty, when 
doubt arises as to which accounts to debit and 
credit to record a complicated transaction. Solu- 
tion will be materially assisted by a journal entry 
being drafted to give effect to the transaction, as 
the putting into writing of the first ideas will 
show whether or not the desired effect will be pro- 
duced by carrying them into the ledger. Altera- 
tion is easy, and the correct entries will be much 
more rciadily obtained than by ledger entries, even 
if drafted. 

Bad Debts 

There are certain transactions which necessitate 
the use of more than one book of original entry, 
because two distinct events take place in connec- 
tion with them. As an illustration the case of 
bad debts may be taken, as they occur with more 


frequency, unfortunately, than others. In this 
case, too often there is one event only to record — 
the total loss of the whole amount owing. When 
this happens, only one book is brought into use, 
the journal, in which an entry is made debiting 
a special account, called the Bad Debts Account, 
and crediting the defaulting debtor. In some 
cases, however, a dividend or compositi^i is paid 
from the debtor’s estate, so that while part of the 
debt is paid the balance is lost. The cash receivt*d 
is entered on the debit side of the Cash Book in 
the stime way as the ordinary receipts, and posted 
to the credit of the debtor’s account. The balance 
which is bad is passed through the journal as 
above described. This is posted to the leilger in 
the usual way, so tliat the two credit entries which 
are xjosted from the Crish Book and Journal re- 
spectively to the debtor’s account will extinguish 
the debt previously standing there as owdng by 
him. Tliis is, of course, necessary, as, if the cash 
only were credited to liim, he would still appear as 
a debtor for the balance, and be extracted with the 
other debtor balanies when making up the Balance 
Sheet, and so go to swell the assets fictitiously. 
The debits entered on the Bad Debts Account 
during a trading period are transferred to the 
Profit jind Loss Account at the end of the period 
in one sum, in the same way as the balances of the 
other subsidiary Profit and Loss Accounts. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ORGANIZATION OF ACCOUNTS 


The ledger and subsidiary books, the uses and 
keeping of which have been explained in the fore- 
going chapters, may be taken as typical of those 
in use in an ordinary business where buying aqd 
selling goods is the basis of the undertaking. In 
other concerns further or different subsidiary books 
may be necessary, but these are considered in de- 
tail in a later Chapter of this Part. It will be 
convenient, however, to deal here with the classifi- 
cation and organization of accounts generally, it 
being clearly understood that the system of book- 
keeping must always be that of double entry. 

Counting House Rules 

TJje means to be employed to ensure the regular 
and efficient keeping of The books will vary in de- 
tail in every business, but the following general 
rules may be laid down for the guidance of the 
head bookkeeper in all cases: — 

1. All cash and rei^ittances received should be 
paid into the Bank the day they are received, and 
all payments should be made by cheque except 
those for petty expenses. 


2. A receipt book with counterfoils should be 
furnished for cash received, and the counterfoils 
must show at least the customer’s name and the 
amount paid. Vouchers should be obtained for 
all j>aymcnts, 

3. "I’he Cash and Pank Pass Books should be 
compared at least once a month and the balance 
verified. If necessary, a reconciliation statement 
must be prepared in the manner shown on p. 112. 

4. Wages sheets made up to Thursday night 
should be submitted by the head of each dejjart- 
ment, showing the men employed, the number of 
hours, tlie rate i)er hour, the gross amount due, 
any deductions, and the net amount payable. A 
che(pie should be drawn for the total amount, and 
the sums due for each department handed to the 
head, who must obtain the signature of each em- 
ployee for the amount paid to him. 

5. Petty Cash to be kept on the imprest system 
in a book similar to that shown on p. Ill and 
balanced once a week, the items being scrutinized 
by somebody other than the petty-cash clerk. A 
limit should be placed on petty-cash payments 
and the expenditure vouclj^ed whenever possible. 
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The petty-cash clerk must not be allowed to re- 
ceive money for sundry cash sales. This must go 
direct to the cashier, who will pay it into the Bank 
daily with his other receipts. 

6. The cashier's and accountant’s departments 
must be kept distinct, and the cashier must have 
no control over the ledgers. As a general rule, no 
person dealing with cash should make entries in 
any book but the Cash Book, . The monthly state- 
ments sent to debtors must be prepared in, and 
be despatched from, the accountant's department. 
Creditors' statements must be checked by the 
accountant's staff, and passed on to the cashier 
after having been verified with the ledger accounts. 

7. As goods are received they must be checked 
with tlie> invoices as to the articles received, (quan- 
tities, prices, extensions and additions, and the 
invoices signed as correct by the person respon- 
sible. The invoices should then be handed to the 
entering clerk for entry in the Purchases Book, 
after which they should be numbered and filed. 

8. Invoices for goods sold should be prej>ared 
by one clerk and checked by two other persons if 
possible, particularly as to prices, extensions, and 
additions. 

9. The stock must be carefully kept, and if it 
is large the purchases, after being checked with 
the invoices and orders, should be handed to a 
storekeeper with instructions not to issue any 
stock without vouchors signed by the authorized 
heads of- departments. The storeke^il>cr sliould 
keep a record of all stock received and i.^sued in 
separate books for each depxrtment, Tlie form 
and method of keeping this record are explained 
in the Chapter on SU)ck and Stores Accounts. 

10. When the ledger is divided into sections, 
each must be made self-balancing. All postings 
must be made daily, books of original entry for 
alternate days being used if necessary. Postings 
should be checked by somebody other than the 
clerks who make the entries. Tlie ledgers should 
be balaneed regularly — say once a quarter. 

11. When taking out the quarterly balances the 
ledger clerk should be instructed to schedule all 
accounts more than fourteen days overdue and 
submit them to the head of the counting house. 

Strict observance of the foregoing rules should 
ensure regularity in the keeping of the accounts 
and render ea.sy the preparation of the final Profit 
and Loss Account and Balance Sheet at the end 
of the trading period. The steps to be taken on 
closing the hooks are dealt with in detail in Chap- 
ter II of this Part. 

Organizing the Staff 

The internal office arrangements for writing up 


the books will depend very largely upon the sue 
of the business and the numbers of the staff em- 
ployed. It is only in small concerns that all the 
books of account can be kept by one clerk. In 
such cases he should have nothing to do with the 
handling of the cash or be allowed to deal with 
remittances received by post. The principal should 
attend to those matters himself, although th^rit- 
ing up of the Cash Book may be left to the clerk, 
who can obtain the necessary information from 
the counterfoils of the receipt books and cheque 
bopks. 

When two clerks are engaged on the books, one 
of whom acts as cashier, he should not have charge 
of the ledgers or be allowed to make entries in 
them, but as far as possible should be given the 
work of keeping the subsidiary books. The other 
clerk should make the pastings to the ledgers, 
prepare the monthly statements for customers, 
and be responsible for the accuracy of all accounts 
received from creditors, cert^'ying them before 
they are paid. 

In undertakings of considerable size, all the 
books of account are divided feito sections ; firstly, 
because of the impossibility of one bookkeeper 
keeping them all; and secondly, for convenience 
in handling them. The second reason operates 
in even moderately sized businesses in the case of 
the ledger, which has, of course, to contain all 
accounts, whether jwrsonal^ real, or nominal, and, 
not being a chronological record, is not entered up 
page by page from day to day like the books of 
original entry. Those books can l)e used continu- 
ously until they are full, when new books can be 
commenced, but the opening of a new ledger, 
unless loose-leaf ledgers are used, involves the 
transfer of all “ live " accounts from the old book. 
This means a large amount of work, and, to ob- 
viate the necessity of oj>ening new ledgers fre- 
quently, the book is divided into sections, each 
of which, as alre^xdy pointed out, is a volume of 
one complete book. 

Division of the Ledger 

The sections into which the ledger is divided are 
usually three in number, one of which, containing 
customers* accounts, and another containing cre- 
ditors' accounts, are frequgjitly further subdiv^led. 
The first section is known as the General or Im- 
personal Ledger, and contains the real and nominal 
accounts. Even this section sometimes has a sub- 
section, called the private ledger, containing 
proprietors' Capital and Drawing Atcounts and 
the Profit and Loss Account. The second section 
is used to record the accounts of creditors of the 
business— persons who have supplied goods*^and 
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is known as tho Bought Ledger or Purchases 
Ledger, Where the accounts are long or numerous, 
the section is divided into Town and Country 
Ledgers, or into volumes containing the accounts 
of creditors whose names begin with certain letters 
of the alphabet, c.g. A-F, Q-0, P-Z. The third 
section, or Sold L^ger, contains the accounts of 
persons to whom goods have been sold ; and as 
these’ will be far more numerous, it is generally 
found necessary to have n^^re than one volume to 
record the transactions with them. A similar plan 
to that above mentioned for the Bought Ledger 
is adopted, the sections of the alphabet being, of 
course, smaller in each volume. 

The method of making entries in the various 
sections from the records in the lx>oks of original 
entry is the same as if one volume only were in 
use, care being exercised not to oi)en more than 
one account for any firm or individual. The 
double entry of the purchases and sales will be 
made in the manner described above on pp. 113 
and 114. The fact that the Purchases and Bales 
Accounts are in one section of the ledger and the 
Personal Accounts ki another does not affect the 
entries, for the reason that the sections, as ex- 
plained, are merely voluincvs of one book which 
contains the complete record. 

Division of the Purchases and Sales 

Books 

• 

For convenience in posting the Purchases and 
Sales Books they are often divided into two parts, 
one being used to record transiictions on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, and the other on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. By this means the post- 
ing to the ledger does not interfere with the weyk 
of entering the Purchases and Sales Books and 
can be carried out daily, which means a great 
gain in the efficiency and usefulness of the re- 
cords. In the case of very large undertakings 
divided into departments, separate sets of Bought 
and Sold Ledgers are used for each, with corre- 

ACCOUNT-KEEPING 

This heading is not intended to uidicate that a 
tra^r may, or should, dispense with records of his 
business transactions, ^hese must always exist ; 
but systems have in recent years been devised in 
which the records are kept by the filing or use of 
original documents in place of the books of original 
entry, and cards have been introduced to take the 
pla^ of ledgers. This is more with the object of 
saving time than with the idea of superseding the 
hooks, the use of which has already been explained. 


spending subsidiary books. The methods de- 
vised to secure the correct balancing of a num- 
ber of sections of the lodger are explained in 
Chapter II. 

When all the accounts can be kept in one ledger, 
it is the practice to keep all accounts of the same 
nature together. The Capital Account is usually 
placed first, then the real and nominal accounts, 
and finally the pcjrsonal accounts, the debtors 
being kept as far as ix)ssible distinct from the 
creditors. 

When the size of the business is such that 
several bookkeepers are engaged on the accounts, 
they may usually be divided into three groups: 
(1) the cashiers, (2) the entering clerks, and (3) the 
ledger clerks. The cashiers should be restricted 
to work U]>on the Cash Book so far as the records 
are concerned. In addition, tliey will make out 
receipts, pay cash and remittances into the Bank, 
iue})are cliecpies, and generally deal with the cash. 
As in the case of a business with a single l)Ook- 
keeper, they must not be employed on the ledgers, 
the rule being not* to give any opportunity to per- 
sons handling money of tiimpering with customers 
ac(‘ounts. Tiie entering clerks will be employed 
on making the entries in the subsidiary books 
and in chocking the inward and outward invoices. 
They may also be given the work of checking the 
ledger postings, although in very large businesses 
this would be done by a special staff detailed to 
carry out the internal audit. 

The ledger clerks’ work would con.sist of i)Osting 
the Cash Book and the subsidiary books relating 
to purcliases, sales, returns, bills, &c., preparing 
monthly statements for rendering accounts to 
customers, and checking statements received from 
creditors. No leilger clerk should be allowed to 
make entries in any ledgers except those under 
his immediate charge. 

The checking of the entries in the books should 
be so arranged that it is performed, whenever 
possible, by tw^o persons not concerned in the 
making of the original entries. 

WITHOUT BOOKS 

In some of the wa 5 ^s in w^hich the system is 
applied, it is by no means new. It is an old and 
not uncommon practice to fold inward invoices 
and paste them into guard books, merely extend- 
ing the totals into money columns on the right- 
hand side of the page. This saves a considerable 
amount of time in copying out the particulars of 
each invoice into a Purchases Book, and reduces 
the risk of error. The postings to the creditors* 
ledger accounts can be n^ade from the invoices 
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themselves, vrhile the total of the purchases is 
readily obtained by a cast of the extended totals. 
Another method familiar to all customers of large 
stores or drapery establishments is the practice of 
the counter assistants to enter on a i^erforated 
invoice form particulars of all sales for cash over 
the counter, and to enter on a form at the end of 
the counter book, in numerical order, the amount 
of each sale effected. At the same time a carbon 
copy of the invoice is retained, the original being 
handed to the customer. In these concerns there 
is not much saving of time effected in the keeping 
of the books, as it is not the practice to enter 
details of cash sales in any event, but the toUil 
of the assistants’ summaries slunild agree with, 
and form a useful check U[X)n, the takings of the 
cashiers. 

Carbon Duplicate System 

This method is extended in many undertakings 
to credit sales also, the total of erich salesman 
being ejitcred in a Sales Book daily, and the dupli- 
cate invoices filed in nuni(*rical order after the 
customers’ accounts have been debited direct from 
the invoices. So long as the invoices are numbered 
conse<’Utively in each siilc.sman’s book there should 
be no risk of loss of a c<)i)y invoice, as the fact 
that a certain number was missing would be 
quickly <letccted by the filing clerk. Every in- 
voice should sh(nv the folio to which it has been 
posted, and none should be filed without the post- 
ing folio being marked upon them. This precau- 
tion strictly observed should ensure that all goods 
sold have been charged to the customers. In some 
businesses the duplicate invoices, instead of being 
torn out of the book and filed, remain in the book 
in the same manner as the sheets of a carbon 
letter book. This avoi<ls the ri.sk of lo.ss, but d(X‘.s 
not (piite come within the terms of the above 
heading, although the book is not a book of ac- 
count in the ordinary meaning of the term. To 
summarize, the advantages of this syvstem are the 
saving of time in copying the invoices into a Sales 
Book, the reduction of the risk of error to a mini- 
mum, and the certainty of having all goods sold 
charged out to customers; the disadvantages are 
the slight risk of loss of an invoice, and the fact 
that reference to an old transaction is not so 
convenient as when the sales are entered in an 
ordinary Sales Book. 

The carbon duplicate method has been applied 
to. the receipt of cash and the duplicate receipts 
used, with the aid of a cash column on the counter- 
foil, as subsidiary Cash Received Books. This 
system has not, however, found ready acceptance, 
and the general opinion is that where stnall re- 


ceipts are numerous it is more convenient to record 
them in the usual manner in bound books sub- 
sidiary to the general cash book. 

Card Ledgers 

The branch of account-keeping in which books 
have been largely superseded is that relating to 
ledger accounts. The principal innovation here 
is the employment of *oards kept in a drawer or 
tray. This method is in use chiefly in connection 
with the accounts of customers for goods sold, i.e. 
the most numerous class of accounts, although it ' 
is also used to take the place of a Bought Ledger. 
The cards are ruled in the form of an ordinary 
ledger account, and are kept in alphabetical order. 
They are, of course, loose and removable for the 
purpose of making entries, and while in the drawer 
are retained in position by means of a rod passed 
through a slot in the lower part of the card. 
Entries are made on them in the same way as on 
a ledger account in a bound book, so that they do 
not lead tc; the saving of time in the actual making 
of the entries. The fidvantages claimed for the 
system are that it obviates the necessity of con- 
tinually opening new ledgers, as when cards are 
full they can be removed from the current drawer 
to one containing closed accounts ; the cards index 
themselves and are always in the same relative 
position ; there is no carrying forward an account 
to another folio when the .4pace set aside for it is 
full. The necessity for the latter operation is a 
serious drawback in an ordinary ledger when an 
account is found to require much more space than 
has been allotted to it when the ledger was opened. 
The work of extracting balances periodically is 
grpatly facilitated, as live accounts only are re- 
tained in the current drawer, all closed accounts 
being removed to a file in the same way as the 
full cards of current accounts. 

Loose-leaf Ledgers 

This card system of ledger-keeping is similar in 
I principle to what are known as loose-leaf or per- 
IR'tual ledgers, which are regarded by some ac- 
countants as not being really books in the strict 
sense of the word, but as files of accounts. Instead 
of the accounts l>eing ke^t on cards they ar^^on 
pages of ordinary size, which are fastened to a 
cover and made up into the appearance of a book, 
except that the back contains a locking arrange- 
ment to retain the leaves in position. The advan- 
tages arc practically the same as those claimed for 
the card system, with the addition that, the leaves 
being larger than the cards, special rulings which 
maybe required in certain businesses are possibly 
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The .difawbackis of both car'd and loose-leaf ledgers 
are the risk of loss of a card or leaf and the sub- 
stitution of a falsified card. The latter risk can 
be reduced to a minimum by all spare cards or 
leaves being kept by the manager, and only handed 
out to the ledger clerks on production of com- 
pleted oarc^ The names of the customers for 
whose accounts the new cards are provided should 
be written on each card before being given to the 
ledger clerk. Another sai^guard is to have the 
cards numbered consecutively, and to keep them 
in numerical instead of alphabetical order. This 
involves the use of a separate index, and the reten- 
tion of dead accounts and full cards amongst those 
in current use. 

It is a somewhat common practice for shop- 
keepers and others in a small way of business not 


to keep ledger accounts for those firms from whom 
they buy goods on credit — in other words, no 
Bought Ledger. This is account-keeping — of a 
kind without books, but obviously has serious 
disadvantages. The general rule wheU this state 
of things exists is to keep all unpaid invoices on 
a current file until a monthly statement is received, 
and then to check off the items carefully, paying 
the agreed amount. • The payment is posted from 
the credit of the Cash Book to the debit of a Pur- 
chases Account in the ledger. This practice is not 
to be recommended, os there is no complete record 
in the books of the dealings with the creditors, 
nor can tlie stite of any account be quickly or 
accurately ascertained. There is always the risk 
of an invoice being mislaid, or being placed on the 
paid instead of the unpaid accounts file. 


THE LAW AS TO KEEPING ACCOUNTS 


It was mentioned in an earlier portion of this 
chapter that the laws of some countries, notably 
France, provide for the record in the journal of 
all a trader^s transactions. No similar provision 
exists in the laws of this country, and there is 
no legal obligation on individuals to keep books. 
It is, therefore, quite optional for any person 
or firm to carry on business without keeping 
books or any other recoyds of their trading. The 
result would, of course, be diaastivnas in any 
but the smallest shoi)s, and no credit undertak- 
ing could dispense with the use of books of 
account 

But although there is no legal obligation on 
individuals to keep accounts, there are provisions 
in certain Acts of Parliament which indicate thitt 
the Legislature assumes that accounts will be kept 
as a matter of course. Thus, section 8 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1890, provides that if, on the ap- 
plication of a bankrupt for his discharge, the Court 
finds that he has omitted to keep such books of 
account as are usual and proper in the business 
carried on by him, and as sufficiently disclose his 
business transactions and financial position, within 
the three years immediately preceding his bank- 
ruptcy, his discharge must be suspended for at 
least two years (see Part III, Chapter XI). This 
is cbarly authority for siting that the law, while 
not compelling a trader to keep books, penalizes 
him for not doing so if his affairs come within 
the jurisdiction of the Bankruptcy officials as a 
result of his failure in business. It is, further, 
a clear intimation that every trader is expected 
to keep books of account, and to keep them in 
such a manner as to furnish information which 
is universally regarded by business men as essen- 


tial to the efficient atul successful conduct of a 
business. 

There arc other Acts of Parliament which in- 
dicate the assumption by the Legislature that 
accounts will be kept by business men. In par- 
ticular may Ixj mentioned the Partnership Act,. 
1890, which provides that the books of a partner- 
ship shall be kept at the place of business, and 
that every imrtner shall have access to them. The 
Act also deals to an extent wdth the principles 
to be observed in keeping the accounts, in the 
absence of any agreement between the jmrtners,. 
and it regulates the manner of taking accounts^ 
in the event of dissolution. It further gives every 
partner the right to have true accounts rendered 
by his other partners of all tilings affecting the 
partnership. (ISee also Part III, Chapter HI.) 

Companies' Books 

In the case of companies incorporated by special 
Acts of Parliament for certain purposes, and -ordi- 
nary joint-stock comp.anies incoriwratcd under thcr 
Companies Acta, Parliament has gone further in 
providing for the keeping of accounts than it bas- 
in relation to the individual. Thius, the Regula- 
tion of Railways Act, 1868, makes it obligatory for 
railway companies in the United Kingdom to keep 
proper accounts; and a sj^ecial form of account 
is framed for them to use, in order to furnish 
the information to the proprietors and the public 
that Parliament considered should be given. The 
system then laid down is known as the Double 
Account system, and is fully explained in another 
Chapter of this Part. It since been extended 
to apply to Gas, Water, Hectric Lighting, and 
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other undertakings of a more or less permanent open at all times to the inspection of the directors, 

nature rendering what may be described as public who may, if they think fit, make regulations for 

services. their inspection by the shareholders. (See also 

The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, pro- Part III, Chapter IV.) 
vides for the appointment of an auditor by every The reason for the provision of regulations for 
company incorporated under that Act, although it the keeping of accounts of public companies is 

is silent as to the actual keeping of the accounts that the capital of those concerns has Wn sub- 

that are to be audited. The model set of regula- scribed by the public, and is administered by 

tions for the management of companies, known as directors on their behalf. It is necessary, there- 

Table A, which applies to all limited companies fore, that the actual piflprietors, the public, should 

not having regulations of their own, does, how- know how their property has been dealt with by 

ever, contain directions for the keeping of accounts, the ofiicers of the companies. To ensure that 

The directors of the company are required to cause this shall l)e done, Parliament has made th^ pro- 

true accounts to be kept of the assets and liabili- visions mentioned above for the protection of 

ties of the company, of the moneys received and shareholders. 

expended by the compiny, and the matters in re- There are certain persons who, in their character 
spect of which such receipts and expenditure bxke as trustees, are required by law to render accounts 

place. At least once a year the directors are re- to the beneficiaries and others on whose behalf 

quired to have made out a Profit and Loss Account they arc appointed. These include executors and 

and Balance Sheet, which are to be laid before a administrators, trustees under wills, bankruptcies, 

general meeting of shareholders. A copy of the and deeds of arrangements, liquidators of com- 

Balance Sheet and a report of the directors on |.)anies, receivers for debenture holders, and others 

the company's affairs must be j?ent to every share- in similar f)Ositions. All these persons are re- 
holder of a public company before the meeting, (piired to account because of fiieir trustee capacity. 
The company's books of account are to be kept They do not, of course, have to account in connec- 
at the registered office of the company and be tion with their personal affairs. 
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THE TRIAL BALANCE 


It has been already pointed out that as every 
transaction is, in modern bookkeeping, fully re- 
corded by the system of double entiy, the totals 
of the two sides of a ledger must agree if the 
record has been correctly kept, since every entry 
on the debtor side <rf the accounts has its corre- 
sponding entry on the credit side. Accuracy is 
the first essential of all accounting, and tests of 
the correctness of the accounts are applied more 
or less frequently, according to the size of a busi- 
ness. The test is made by compiling what is 


called a Trial Ikilance, which, as its name implies, 
is an attempt to ascertain whether the books 
balance, i.e. whether there is an equal amount 
on each side. This is done by making a list of 
all or»en ledger acdounts, and entering in one of 
two columns the clilFerencc or balance on each 
account. As already explained, the extraction of 
the balances is as effective as taking the total 
ir)ostings. The form of the Trial Balance (which 
is not entered in the books, but is prepared on 
sheets of paper) is as follows. 


TRIAL BALANCE 


Name of Account, 

Ledger 

Folio 

Dr. 

Balance. 

Or. 

Balance. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

Cash 

C.B. 75 

56 

8 

10 




Discount 

II 

14 

5 

1 




Bank ... 

II 

396 

4 

3 




Petty Cash 

51 

10 

0 

0 




Slock 

20 

645 

0 

0 




Puroliases 

30 

2799 

11 

4 




Sales 

40 




4691 

3 

2 

Returns Inward 

fiO 

29 

8 

0 




Returns Outward 

55 




32 

6 

9 

Sundry Trade Expenses 

60 

179 

10 

0 




Salaries 

65 

250 

0 

0 




Wages 

75 

416 

9 

6 




Rent, Rates, and Taxes 

85 

205 

0 

0 




Bad Debts 

90 

30 

4 

11 




Capital 

250 




2000 

0 

0 

Drawings 

260 

300 

0 

0 




W. Smith 

28 

45 j 

9 

2 




A. Brown 

30 

36 

8 

7 




0. Jones ... m 

31 

21 

2 

6 




P. Rotnnson 

111 




72 

6 

6 

S. Bla^ 

119 




95 

10 

0 

Sundry other Debtors (set out in detail^ 

— 

875 

16 

3 




Sundry other Oreditors (set out in detail) 

— 




819 

12 

0 

Prmises, Fixtures, and Furniture 

210 

1400 

0 

0 





■ 

JIE.- 

18_ 

5^ 

7710 

» 

18 

i 

1 

J- 
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Care must be taken to enter the balance in the 
appropriate column, debit or credit as the case 
may 1^. Heal and nominal accounts \vill present 
little room for error in this respect, as the nature 
of each of those accounts, with few exceptions, is 
such that the balance will always fall on the same 
side year after year. Personal accounts may, of 
course, have either debit or credit balances, and 
where debtors and creditors ^re contained in the 
same ledger there is need for extra care in enter- 
ing the balances in the Trial Balance. 

The extraction of the Trial Balance, besides 
being a test of the accuracy of the records, is a 
preliminary step to the preparation of the Trading 
and Profit and Loss Account and the Balance 
Sheet. If the totals of the debit and credit 
columns agree, it may be assumed— although it 
is not certain— that the accounts are correct, and 
the work on the final accounts may proceed. But 
if the totals do not agree, it is useless to go furtJier 
until the error has been traced and i-ec tided. 
The difference between the totals may be sixpence 
only, but it does not neccssarfly mean that there 
is one error of sixpence on a certain but unknown 
account. It may be that £500 has Ixien omitted 
from one side and £490, 19.5. from the other ; 
or it may be the net difference of several errors. 
Whatever the error may be, it must be traced. 
It may be in the Trial Balance itself, or in the 
ledger, or in one or more of the books of original 
entry. 

Tracing Errors 

Let it be assumed that a Trial Balance has been 
extracted from the books, and that the totals of 
the two columns do not agree. Tlic step.s to l:)c 
taken to trace the error thus disclo.sed would begin 
with the Trial Balance itself. The two coluinn.s 
must be recast to ascertain whether the error is 
in the Trial Balance and not in the books. If 
this step proves ineffectual, it will be necessary 
to check the balances of the ledger accounts by 
going through the ledger and ascertaining that the 
balances have been correctly extracted and entered 
in the proper columns of the Trial Bahince. To 
do this, both sides of every account must be recast 
and the differences checked, care being taken to 
scrutinize the entries for the purpose of ensuring 
that one figure has not l>een mistaken for another. 
Threes, fives, and eights are sometime.s niistiiken 
for one another, A long tail to a 7 or 9 may be 
taken for 1 in the line below. Figures written 
too close to the lines dividing the money columns 
may be taken as being in the £ column instead of 
in the shillings column, or vice versa. All or any 
of these things would result in a difference in the 
Trial Balance, for the/eason that, while the correct 


amount would be taken out on one side of the 
ledger, an incorrect amount would be extracted 
on the other side, owing to carelessness in one or 
more of the matters mentioned. 

While checking the extraction of the balances, 
watch should be kept for an item of the amount 
of the difference or of half the amount. It may 
l>e that an amount has been posted to one side of 
the ledger and not to the other. This would cause 
a difference of that a^^iiount in the Trial Balance, 
and if the ledger accounts are numerous it might 
save time to examine the books of original entry 
for an item of the required amount. It an item 
has been posted twice to the same side of the 
ledger instead of once on each side, the result will 
j be an error of twice the amount of the item, and 
1 again the subsidiary books might furnish the clue 
: to the location of the error. If these steps and 
I the chock on the extraction of the balances do 
i not re.snlt in finding where the error has occurred, 

' it will probably l)e necessary to call over the post- 
! ings of the books of first entry. This is a laborious 
! process, and resort should not be had to it until 
I all other measures have failal. Such a task would 
be a practical impossibility in a business where 
many ledgers are kept, but the necessity is obvi- 
ated in such a case by a device for balancing each 
ledger separately, which is explained on p. 133. 
The trouble caused by an error in the Tiial 
Balance is so considerable that too much stress 
cannot be laid on the advisability of having the 
original work (tailed over daily, if possible by 
.‘^cmebody other than the clerk who made the 
postings. Another safeguard against error which 
i.s i)o.ssil>le in a largo business is to have clerks 
posting stiles different from those posting pur- 
chases. There is then les.s likelihood of an item 
l>eing posted to the wrong side of a personal 
account, since the clerks will be accustomed to 
making certain entries on only one side of the 
accounts. 

Compensating Errors 

The Trial Balance discloses only those errors 
which arise from unequal amounts having been 
entered on the two sides of the ledger. It does not 
show any errors in the keeping of the accounts 
wduch do not cause a difference between the debit 
and credit sides. Thus, what are called cqm][)en- 
sating errors do not apj^r from the Trial Balafice; 
that is, if an error of the same amount has been 
made in connection with two distinct transaotioqs 
on different sides, of the ledger, the two columns 
of the Trial Balance will agree. Similarly; if 
an incorrect amount has been entered ha a book 
of original entry, it will be posted incorrectly to 
both aides of the ledger and will not 
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agreement an amount entered on the debit 
aide of the Cash Book as £57, 8s., instead of 
£50^ 7s. 8d., isrpuld be posted to the credit of the 
sender as £57| 8s., and po difference would arise. 
A purchase of go^a for £162, 6s., if entered in 
the Fdrchasea Book as £162, 16s., would be posted 
to ^ credit of the seller at the latter amount. 
It would also be included in the total purchases 
of the month at the same sum and be debited to 
the Purchases Account A similar mistake might 
be made with a sale, and^n neither case would 
the agreement of the two sides of the ledger be 
affect^. • 

Discovery of Errors 

It is the {practice to assume that the books are 
correct if the totals of the Trial Balance agree. 
The discovery of errors such as those just men- 
tioned is practically certain sooner or later, and 
the work of preparing the final Profit and Loss 
Account and Balance Sheet proceeds as soon as 
agreement is reached in the Trial Balance. The 
manner in which errors arising from incorrect 
entries in subsidiary l:MX>ks are brought to light 
depends upon the nature of each mistake. The 
discovery of an error in the Cash Book should be 
immediate. If the money had been received or 
paid in coin the cashier would not be able to 
balance his cash at the end of thti day, and would 
identify the error on reference to the accounts re- 
ceived with remittances«or to the receipts obtained 
from the payees. If the money were in the form 
of a cheque, he should discover his mistake on 
making out his paying-in slip for the banker or 
by reference to the Pass Book. 

If a customer has been overcharged on a sale, he 
will notify the trader on receipt of the invoice, and 
a correcting entry should at once be made in tfic 
books. In the event of an undercharge the same 
thing should happen; but it is possible that the 
notification would not be so prompt, and might 
even not be forthcoming at all. In the latter event 


the error might never be discovered, the remedy 
lies in measures for prevention, not cure. Careful 
comparison of orders and invoices will do much to 
ensure accuracy in the Sales Book. In the case of 
errors in the entry of transactions in the Purchases 
Book, discovery wiU bo made when the monthly 
statements of account are received from thf 3 mer- 
chants and manufacturers supplying the goods. 
These documents must always be carefully checked 
with the creditor’s Accounts in the ledger before 
being x)assed for payment, and, if this work is 
efficiently performed, discovery of any mistake will 
be speedy and certain. Errors in connection with 
the original entry of goods returned either in- 
ward or outward will be discovered in a similar 
manner to those relating to original sales and 
purchases. 

Another class of error not disclosed by the Trial 
Balance is that in which a porting has been made 
from a book of original entry to the correct side 
of the ledger, but to a wrong account. H. Smith 
may have been credited instead of W. Smith, or 
F. Brown debited ^nstcad of S. Brown. In either 
case the discovery would be brought about by the 
next monthly account rendered on either side. 
Those accounts are prepared from the ledger, and 
the i)erson under-credited or over-debited would 
not fail to make the trader aware of the mistake, 
even if the person who had been benefited by the 
error did not do so. The discovery of what have 
been described as compensating errors will depend, 
as in the case of those dealt with above, on their 
nature. If they are in connection vrith purchases 
or sales, the means will bo the same as in the case 
of incorrect original entries. If, however, there 
are errors of the same amount on different sides 
of two nominal accounts, it is quite possible that 
they will never Ihj discovered, and the safeguard 
against mistakes on those accounts is to liave an 
effectual check on the original entry. Exceptional 
care should be taken to guard against errors on 
nominal accounts, as they directly affect profits. 


ADJUSTMENTS ON CLOSING THE BOOKS 


After agreement of the Trial Balance, the work of 
preparing the Profit and Loss Account and Balance 
Sheet may proceed. The first step is to ascertain 
ths# all liabilities and charges against the busi- 
have been brought into the books. This 
mU already have been done with regard to the 
liabilities for the purchase of goods, but there are 
other charges which are not entered in the books 
until they are paid. These liabilities or charges 
are chieft^ of. the nature of working expenses ac- 
cruing from day to day, such as wages, rent, rates, 
Vet. vn. 


lighting, <kc. The general practice with regard to 
such items is to pay them shortly after they fall 
due, and to post the payment to the debit of the 
appropriate nominal account from the Cash Book. 
It is not usual, when a demand for rates or rent 
is received, to debit the Rent, Rates, and Taxes. 
Account with the amount, and credit the Local 
Authority or the landlord, as the case may be. 
Still less is it the practice to debit the Wages 
Account and credit the workmen with the amounts 
earned day by day. But in a large manufacturing 
• 98 
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Y;oncern employing a considerable number of hands 
it is necessary, at the end of a financial year, to 
take into consideration the liability of the business 
for wages aocruod due to workmen for part of a 
week, but not paid before the end of the year. 
The degree of importance of this step depends 
upon the size of the business. In a small concern 
it is not a serious matter, although, if absolute 
accuracy is to be obtained, it must be taken into 
account. In large undertakfhgs, however, it be- 
comes imperative to deal with this and similar 
matters, or a misleading result of the year’s trading 
will be shown. 

Outstanding Wages 

It is not an unusual thing for the weekly wages 
bill of a large manufacturer or shipbuilder to 
amount to sometliing between £1000 and £10,0<X) 
a week. Workmen’s wages arc, as a rule, made up 
to Thursday night and paid on Friday or Saturday. 
If the financial year to, say, 31 March ends on a 
Wednesday, there will be four or five days’ wages 
accrued due which have not been paid. This may 


amount to £5000, or even more ; but unless special 
steps are taken to bring the expenses on the one 
hand, and the liabilities on the other, into the 
books, they will not be included in the Profit and 
Loss Account and Balance Sheet when those docu* 
inents are prepared, because they will not have been 
paid within the financial year, and therefore will 
not have been entered in the accounts. There 
would not, in the ordinary course, be any entry 
in the books relating to the uncompleted week, as 
the usual method is to enter the i>ayment of wages 
on the credit side of the Cash Book when paid, 
f#om whence it is posted to the debit of the Wages 
Account. In order to bring the accounts into 
accord with the facts, an entry is made on the 
Wages Account debiting it with the amount 
accrued due, which is carried forward on the credit 
side of the account for the following year. This 
has the effect of making each year b^r its fair 
share of the charge for wages, as will be seen from 
the specimen account below, and also records the 
fact that there is a liability on the part of the 
business to the workmen for wages earned but 
unpaid at the end of the yfar. 


WAGES ACCOUNT 


■' 1911 


ii 


d 

1912. 


£ 

«. 

d. 

Apr. 1 1 

To Cash (being weekly post- 




Mar. 

31 

By Transfer to Trading and 




to 

ings from tlie Cash 






Profit anil Loss Ac- 




1912. 

Book) 

350,000 

0 

0 



count 

355,000 

0 

0 

Mar. 

26 






i 



It 

31 

II Balance aecrueil due and 












unpaid, carried forward 

5,000 

0 

0 







19L 

7 


355,000 

0 

0 

1912 



355,000 

0 

0 

Apr. 

2 

To Cash (licing amount paid 




Apr, 

1 

By Balance brought down.. 

5,000 

0 

0 



for the full week) 

6,800 

0 

0 

» 







This account makes it clear that the year to 
31 March, 1912, has been charged with all tho 
wages earned to the end of the year, and that by 
means of the credit carried forward the following 
year bears only its fair p^roportion of the week’s 
wages paid on 2 April, The same method is 
adopted in the case of Bent, Rates, and Taxes, 
and other charges of a similar nature which may 
have accrued due but which have not been paid. 

Payments in Advance 

Adjustments of a similar kind, but on the oppo- 
site side of the books, must also be made in respect 
of any exj)enditure during a particular year, if the 
following year will receive any benefit or relief 
as the result of the payment. In other words, if 
^payments have been made in advance for insur- 


ance, rates, or other expenses, a proportion repre- 
.senting the period for which payment has been 
made in advance must be deducted from the 
charge made agjiinst the current year, and carried 
forward as a charge against the next year. The 
specinien on p. 131 of a Kates and Taxes Account 
will illustrate the method adopted, the financial 
year ending on 31 March. The balance brought 
down to the debit of tho account is included 
on the assets side of tho Balance Sheet under 
the head of “ Payments* in Advance ” or a sifbilar 
description. The item is sometimes of consider* 
able magnitude in the case of insurance under 
the Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Com* 
pensation Acts, particularly if a payment h^ 
been made by an employer for a ftdl yw in 
advance shortly before the close of his 
year. / ' 
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RATES AND TAXES ACCOUNT 




£ 

s. 

H 

Apr» 

1 

To Balance brought down 

156 

8 

D 

Attg. 

19 

M Caeh— Borough Rates for 






six months, to 3l Dec., 




ma 

1911 

351 

6 

8 

Feb. 

26 

ti Cash— Rates to 30 June, 






1912 

342 

10 

0 


1 


850 

5 

m 

IViZ. 





Apr. 

1 1 

i 

To Balance brought down 

171 

1 

1 

1 '*■ 

1 





Reserve for Bad Debts 

Another matter which has to be taken into 
consideration when balancing the books, is the 
necessity for making reserves for anticipat'd 
losses or expenses in relation to the transjictions 
of the year just closing. Perhaps the reserve of 
this kind most frequently made is that in resjxjct 
of doubtful debts.* This must not be confused 
with the actual loss from bad debts which have 
become known during the year. The losses in 
rost)Cot of those debts have been written off to 
a “Bad Debts Account” as thf3y accrued during 
the year, and tlie balance of that account will 
Ix) transferred to the debit of the Profit and 
Loss Account. The reserve which is referred 
to is that which is created on the (dosing of 
the books at the end of a trading period in re- 
spect of the debts then outstanding due to the 
business. 

A trader knows from past experience that some 
of his debtors will fail to pay. He cannot say 
which of them, or he would write off the amount 
at once, but it is certain that a portion of his debts 
will not be received. He therefore provides each 
year for the anticipated loss under this head. 
The debts outstanding at the end of any particular 
year have arisen from sales to customers for which 
credit is taken in the Trading Account for that 
year. If, therefore, there is to be any loss on 
those debts through the inability or failure of the 
debtors to pay, the year which has the benefit of 
the sales should bear the anticipated loss. The 
idg^l method for makings the provision for the 
loss under this head is for somebody with a know- 
ledge of the debtors^ means to go through all the 
acijouuts, and make an allowance on any account 
where there is a doubt as to the stability of the 
debtor. TUs is generally impracticable, and the 
method usually adopted is to make an allowance, 
by way of a percentage on the debts, based Upon 
the n^petience of the actual bad debts incurred in 


1 1912. 1 


£ 

B. 

d. 

Mar. 

81 

By transfer to Profit and Loss 






Account, being Rates 






apportioned for the year 






to this date 

679 

0 

0 



II Proportion of Rates paid 






in advance c/f 

171 

5 

0 




850 

5 

0 


previous years. Five per cent is a very usual 
allowance to make. 

This allowance is really a holding-up or reserv- 
ing of the profits of a year to meet an expected 
loss in respect of that year, and the sum so re- 
served is debited to the Profit and Loss Account 
with the other exj^enses and losses of the business. 
The entries required in the books are a debit to 
the Profit and Tjoss Account, and a credit to the 
“Reserve for Doubtful Debts Account”. It is 
not jmsiblc to write off the amount against any 
specific debtors, so a special account is credited 
with the amount reserved. 

The reserve is carried forward in the books from 
the beginning to the end of the year. Any bad 
debts which become known during the year are 
debited to the Bad Debts Account in the usual 
way, and not to the Reserve Account. At the 
end of each year the amount of the reserve is 
reviewed in the light of the experience of the year 
and the amount of the debts then outstanding. 
Jf there is a larger amount then owing than at 
the end of iJic previous year, an addition must be 
made to the reserv^J while if the debts are less 
than a year ago, a portion of the reserve may 
be credited to the Profit and I^oss Account, or 
u.scd to reduce the debit in respect of the ascer- 
tained bad debts for the year. The method 
employed may be illustrated by the following 
example : — 

At the end of the financial year to 31 March, 
1911, the debts outstanding amounted to £3000, 
and it wiis decided to reserve 5 per cent for 
Doubtful Debts. 

At 31 March, 1912, the debts were £3500. 

At 31 March, 1913, they were £2800. 

It was decided to maintain a Reserve of 5 
per cent on them in each of the years 1912 and 
1913. 

The following is a copy of the Reserve Account 
as it would appear in the books after giving effect 
to the above. • 
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RESERVE FOR DOUBTFUL DEBTS 


1918 . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1911 . 


A 

«. 

d. 

Mar. 

31 

To Profit and Loss A/c, being 




Mar. 

31 

By Profit and Loss A/o, beidg 






the amount at present 






6 % on £3000, the amount 



1 



standing to credit of He- 






or the Debtora at this 






serve in excess of 5 % on 




1012 . 

date 

150 

0 

0 



£2800, the amount of the 




Mar. 

31 

It Profit and Loss A/c, being 






Debtors at this date 

86 

0 

0 



the amount required to 






n Balance c/d \ 

140 

0 

0 



make up the existing Re- 












serve to 6 % on £3600 ... 

26 

0 

0 




176 

0 

0 

Apr. 



175 

0 

0 







1 

By Balance brought down, be- 












ing 6 % on £2800 

140 

0 

0 


This balance being on ^hc credit side of the 
ledger would in the ordinary course appear on the 
liabilities side of the Balance Sheet, but when 
reserves arc made against specific assets it is the 
practice to deduct them from those assets, and to 
show the latter at their estimated true value. In 
the Balance Sheet to 31 March, 1913, the debtors 
would apimr in the Balance Sheet as follows : — 

Sundry Debtors as per books , . . X2800 
Less Re8er\’e for Doubtful Debts 140 

£2660 

Reserves for Discounts 

Similar reserves are sometimes made for dis- 


counts on both debtors* and creditors’ balances. 
The amounts of the reserves depend, of course, 
on the terruvS agreed as to discount between the 
trader and his inanufacturera on the one hand 
and his customers on the other. A reserve for 
discount on debtors’ balances would require 
precisely similar entries to those shown above 
for the reserve for doubtful**debts. A separate 
account would be required with an appropriate 
title. In the case of a reserve for discount to be 
allowed by creditors the entries are, of course, 
reversed, the Reserve Account being debited, and 
the Profit and Loss Account credited, while the 
amount of the reserve is deducted in the Balance 
Sheet from the amount shown by the books to 
be due to creditors. 


DEPRECIATION 


A further question for the trader to consider 
when making up his accounts for the yea. is bhat 
of depreciation. Gradual loss of value takes place 
in the case of the great majority of what are 
known as fixed assets, such iis plant, machinery, 
buildings, leaseholds, wagons, furniture, &c. None 
of these things last for ever, and their value to a 
business is constantly diminishing, merely because 
in many cases they are getting older and are being 
used in the business. For instance, plant and 
machinery by constant use become worn out, and 
in time have to be entirely replaced. Again, a 
leasehold factory for which a lump sum may 
have been paid down, by way of premium on the 
granting of the lease, ceases to be of value to the 
occupier at the expiration of the lease by reason 
of its reversion to the .superior landlord. A 
business man of ordinary prudence should take 
note of all his assets which by their nature decrease 
in value by effluxion of time, and take steps to 
provide in his accouilts for the loss of value. 


’The general principle to be observed is that any 
asset of a wasting nature should be written down 
in the books to its realizable value by the time it 
becomes useless for the purposes of the business. 
This is usually done by estimating the “life” of 
the asset where it is not definitely known, and 
also the sum that will be received if the asset w 
sold at the end of the time. The difference be- 
tween the realizable value and the cost as shown 
by the books, is then written off over the period 
during which it is anticipated the asset will be 
used in the business. 

In some cases, auef^ as a lease, there i^,np 
realizable value, and the total loss, i.e. the Ooat^ 
has to be written off during the periods 

The entries necessary to be made in thh books 
are first an entry in the journal, debiting De- 
preciation Account and crediting the asset for 
the amount it has been decided to write off. This 
is posted to the ledger to the debit of 
count called the Depreciation Account, opeued to 
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record aQ depreciation, apd to the credit of the 
account of the asset affected* The balance of the 
Depreciation Account is transferred to the debit 
of the Profit ^d Loss Account in the same way 
as the other losses and expenses of the business. 
The effect of the credit on the Asset Account is to 
reduce the balance on the debit side which repre< 
sents the post or book value of the particular pro- 
perty. In process of time the account will be 
written down either to^the estimated realizable 


value of the asset or to nothing, if, as in the case 
of a lease, there is no value remaining. 

The whole subject of the necessity for providing 
for depreciation and making reserves is dealt with 
fully in the Chapter on “Reserves, and further 
discussion of the subject may therefore be post- 
poned, but the proprietor of a trading concern 
must not forget^ when balancing his books, that 
matters such as those mentioned above have to 
be taken into consideration. 


self-paiAncing ledgers 


Mention has been made of the fact that when 
more than one ledger is kept in a particular busi- 
ness, means are provided for balancing each ledger 
separately. The capacity of one book for keeping 
the accounts of an undertaking is, of course, 
limited, and when the number of accounts has 
grown to such an extent that their inclusion in 
one ledger is an impossibility, one or more further 
ledgers have to be brought into use. Tn many 
cases the ledger if divided into sections from the 
beginning, the respective sections being used to 
record the accounts of a particular class of trans- 
action. 

The usual division of the ledger is into Bought, 
Sold, and General Lodgers. The Bought Ledger 
contains the accounts of fiersons and firms from 
whom tlie business buys its goods or raw materials 
— the creditors — the Sold Ledger records the deal- 
ings with the customers, or debtors, and the 
General Ledger contains tlie various real and 
nominal accounts, such as Stock, Premises, Plant 
and Machinery, Purchases, Sales, Trade Expenses, 
Wages, &c. In concerns of considerable size it is 
nece.ssary to subdivide the Sold Ledger into either 
sections of the alphabet—A to F, G to O, P to Z 
— or according to the locality of the debtors. This 
is also necessary in some cases with the Bought 
Ledger. 

It must be remembered that although divided 
into sections there is really only one ledger, the 
several sections being merely volumes of one great 
book which, by reason of its size, cannot be con- 
tained in one binding. This being the case, it 
would be necessary, but for the device about to 
^ explained, to extract^all the balances in each 
volume and amalgamate them in one Trial Balance, 
m order to ascertain whether the sides of the 
ledger agreed in amount If bookkeepers were 
inf^lible machines this would not be a very great 
drawbaolt but having regard to the fact that a 
Tri^ Bailee rarely agrees at the first attempt 
in a business of any magnitude, it has been found 
essential to adopt means to obviate the necessity 


of preparing such a Trial Balance. If a general 
Trial Balance, composed of the balances 1!I*a 
number of ledgers, did not agree, the labour in- 
volved in endeavouring to trace the error or 
errors might be enormous. All that would appear 
would be that an error existed, but there would 
be no clue to the whereabouts of the mistake. In 
order to trace it, it might be necessary to call over 
the posting of alt the sections of the ledger. This 
would he a j)rohibitive task, owing to the time it 
would occupy, and many traders would prefer to 
carry forward a difference on tlie books rather 
than go to tlie expense and labour of tracing the 
amount. But that is an unsatisfactory position, 
as the books are known to be incorrect, and it 
might in some cases result in loss to the business. 
It would put a i)remium on carelessness on the 
part of the staff, and might indirectly lead to 
falsification, because of the knowledge that differ- 
ences would not be thoroughly investigated. 

Separate Balancing of each Ledger 

With the object of ensuring accuracy and localiz- 
ing errors in the bo^ks, a scheme has been devised 
for use* in undertakings where the ledgers are 
numerous. It ^’s applicable to any business where 
more than one ledger is emifioyed, but its value 
is greatest where there are several. Tlie aim of 
the system is to effect the balancing of each ledger 
in itself. This is obviously an immense gain, 
and while the extra vrork involved might deter 
a trader with two or three ledgers from adopting 
the device, the compensating advantages are so 
great that its use is to be recommended in all 
cases. In large undertakings the application of 
the principle in some form or other is practically 
indispensable. 

When the ledger is divided into the usual sec- 
tions of Bought, Sold, and General Ledgers (the 
last-named being sometimes further divided into 
Impersonal or Nominal and Private Ledgers), 
the accounts contained !« the Bought and Sold 
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Ledgers are as a rule personal accounts only of 
debtors and creditors, although sometimes Bills 
Payable and Bills Receivable Accounts are kept 
in the respective ledgers. The personal accounts 
in the Bought Ledger will, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, be those of creditors, i.e. the balances 
will all be on the credit side. In the Sold Ledger 
the converse will bo the case, and the balances 
will fall on the debtor side. If these le<lgers are 
to balance in themselves it will be necessary to 
have an account to counterbalance the total of 
the personal balances, and it is the creation of thLs 
account that has now to be explained. 

As Sold Ledgers arc more numerous than any 
other class of ledger, and the entries in them are 
more numerous than in any others, the necessity 
for separate agi'ecment is more urgent than in the 
case of other ledgers. The entries made on the 
personal accounts in the Sold Ledgers are first a 
debit to the customers in respect of goods sold, and 
then a credit of the cash received in payment. In 
addition there may be credit cntiies for discount 
returns or allowances and bills rt*ceivable. There 
may also be debits for dishonoured cher4ucs or 
bills. The particulars from wbicli these entries 
are made are obtained from the Cash, Re- 

turns, and Bills Books and the Journal, from which 
the postings will have been made in the ordinary 
manner. Thus the Sales Book will have been 
posted item by item to the debit of the customers, 
and the total to the credit of the Sales Account in 
the General Ledger. Hut although this w ill have 
resulted in double entry in the ledger taken as a 
whole, all the entries in the Sold Ledgers will be 
on one side, viz. the debtor side. 

Balancing the Sold Ledgers 

The first step to make the Ledgers balance 
separately in themselves is to ascerbiin the tr)tal 
of the sales posted to each. To do this it is neces- 
sary either to have a separate Sales Book for each 
ledger or to have analysis columns in the Sales 
Book in which are extended the amounts ix)sted 
to the resjiective ledgers. At the end of each 
month the total of each book or analysis column 
is posted to the credit of an account opened in its 
relative ledger. This will have the efiect of com- 
pleting double entry of tlie sales in each Sold 
Ledger, since the amounts posted separately to the 
customers have been posted in total to the credit 
of the special account mentioned. ThLs does not 
affect the ordinary posting of the tf)tal sales, which 
must be made to the credit of the Sales Account 
in the Impersonal, Nominal, or General Ledger. 
The postings to the special accounts in the several 
Sold Tjedgers are in addition to the ordinary i)ost- 


ings. These special accounts, raised to enable each 
ledger to be balanced separately, are termed Ad- 
justment Accounts”. As they are in addition to 
the ordinary double entry of the tr^.nsactions, they 
would, if included in a Trial Balance of all the 
ledgers, cause a difference. Corresponding ac- 
counts are therefore as a rule opened in the Im- 
j)ersonal or General Ledger, the entries on which 
are made on the opi)osite sides to those in the 
original ledgers. Thus* the sales posted to the 
credit of the Adjustment Accounts in the Sold 
Lecjgers are entered on the debit side of the Ad- 
justment Account in the Impersonal or General 
Ledger. For puri)Oses of identification the Adjust- 
ment Account in each Sold Ledger is called the 
General Ledger Adjustment Account, while those 
in the General L-dger are called A to F Sold 
Ledger Adjustment Account, Q to O Sold Lodger 
Adjustment Account, &c. 

The cash received from customers and the dis- 
count allo^ved to them has to l)e treated in a similar 
way. Analysis columns are ruled on the debit 
side of the C’ash Book, one for each Sold Ledger, 
to which are exUmded (in due sum) the cash 
rcc(;i\’ed from each debtor, and the discount, if 
any, allow'ed to him. These are posted to the 
customers’ credit in the usual way, and the total 
of each analy.sis column in the Casli Book is posted 
at the end of the mordh to the debit side of 
the General Ledger Adjustment Account in each 
Sold Ledger. This again means entering in total 
on the Adjustment Account in the Sold Ledgers 
tlio same amount as has been entered on the 
opposite side of the customers’ personal accounts, 
and the result is to effect double entry in the Sold 
LedgiT. Care must be taken to enter the analysis 
totals on the Adjustment Accounts in the General 
Ledger, so as to preserve the balancing of the books 
as a whole. 

By means of the steps described above, the two 
})rincipal cla,sses of items on customers’ accounts, 
viz. .sales and cash, receive complete double entry in 
the Sold Ledgers, and, so far as they are concerned, 
each Sold Ledger will balance in itself if the work 
has l^een jiccurately i)erfovmed. As mentioned 
above, however, there are other entries usually 
made on customers’ accounts, such as bills receiv- 
able, bad debts, returns and allowances on one 
side and dishonoured cjjjpques and bills on tb$ 
other, for which provision must be made in order 
to obtain double entry in the Sold Ledgers. So 
far as Bills, Returns, and Allowances are coucerned^ 
the necessary particulars are oblained by ana^sis- 
columns being kept in the Bills and Keturos 
The bills and returns received from debtors and 
the allowances made to .them are posted 
credit in the usual way, and the totals of the 
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aiiiilyfds columns are posted to the debit of the Ad- 
justment Accounts in the respective Sold Ledgers, 
thus preserving their double entry. To obtain 
particulars of dishonoured bills and cheques which 
have been posted to the debit of the customers 
from the Gash Book or Journal, it will be neces- 
sary to go carefully through the Cash Book and 
make lists for each ledger of all cheques and bills 
returned frOm customers in the respective ledgers. 
The totals will then be pojted to the credit of the 
several Adjustment Accounts in the Sold Ledgers in 
order to complete the double entry in those ledgers. 


When dissecting the Journal for any dishonoured 
bills, particulars should also be extracted of all 
bad debts written off, and any other items, such 
as transfers, which affect the Sold Ledgers. The 
totals of the items relating to each Sold Ledger 
should be posted to the respective Adjustment 
Accounts on the opposite side to that on which 
the separate items have been entered on the cus- 
tomers' accounts. ^ 

When all these steps have been taken, the Ad- 
justment Account in a Sold Ledger would appear 
in the following form ; — 


GENERAL LEDGER ADJUSTMENT ACCOUNT 

(As APPEARING IN SOLD LeiWKK A TO F) 


1912. 


£ 


d. 

1 1912 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Dec. 

81 

To' Cash received from and 

j 



July 

1 

By Total of Balances on 






discount allowed to Cus- 






Debtors’ Accounts in 


1 




tomers in this Ledger.... 

23,845 

9 

7 



this Ledger as per 


1 




II Bills received from Cus- 






Schedule 

5,627 

8 1 

4 



tomers in this Ledger. . 

2,817 

10 

0 

Dec. 

31 

II Sales to date debitfxl to 






II Goods returned from Cua- 






(JJustonierH in this Ledger 

28,419 

3 

6 



tomers in this Ledger . 

211 

19 

0 



II Dishonoured Bills and 






II Simdrj^ allowances as per 






Cheques as per dissec- 






Allowance Book 

80 

4 

6 



tion of Cash Book . .. 

128 

5 

a 



II Bad Debts written off.. . 

121 

8 

2 









II Balance carried down, 












being total of Debtors’ 












Balances in this Ledger 












at 81 Doc., 1912 

7,003 

6 

7 










34,174 

16 

10 




34,174 

16 

10 






1Q1Q 1 








j 



Jan. 

1 

By Balance b/d 

7,093 

5 

7 


There will be a similar Adjustment Account in 
the General Ledger for each < J the Sold Ledgers, 
in order, as stated above, to preserve the balancing 
of the books as a whole. The various items will, 
of course, be on the opposite sides, but in other 
respects the accounts will correspond with the Ad- 
justment Accounts in the Sold Ledgers. 

Balancing the Bought Ledgers 

The method described above in connection with 
Sold Ledgers may be adopted for use in the case 
of the il^ught Ledger, of which there is fre- 
quently only one. When that is the case, no extra 
jjpoks or special rulings^, are required, except an 
extra column on the credit side of the Cash Book, 
in which is entered every payment made to a 
creditor whose account is kept in the Bought 
Ledger, The Purchases Book is posted in the 
usu^bl manner to the credit of individuals and the 
debit of the Purchases Account in the General 
Led^r. In addition, the monthly or quarterly 
total of the purchases is posted to the, debit of a 


General Ledger Adjustment Account in the Bought 
Ledger, and to the credit of a Bought Ledger Ad- 
justment Account in the General Ledger. This 
has the* effect of giving double entry of the pur- 
chases in the Ledger, while the adjusting 

entry made to bring about this result receives its, 
compensating record in the General Ledger. 

The cash paid to the creditors is posted to their 
debit in the ordinary course from the Cash Book, 
and as all the payments plus discounts are ex- 
tended into the special column mentioned above, 
the total is easily ascertained and posted to the 
credit side of the General Ledger Adjustment 
Account in the Bought Ledger. This again pro- 
vides double entry in the Bought Ledger. The 
total cash and discount is also entered on the 
debit side of the Bought Ledger Adjustment Ac- 
count in the General Ledger, to ensure the general 
balancing. 

All other items posted to the personal accounts 
of the creditors in the Bought Ledger, such as 
Bills Payable, Returns and Allowances, must be 
entered in total on the 44justmont Account in 
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the Bought Ledger on the opposite side to that on accoonts. The Adjustment Account in the Bought 
which they were entered in detail on the personal Ledger will then appear as follows;-^ 


GENERAL LEDGER ADJUSTMENT ACCOUNT 

(As AFPKARINO IN BOUGHT LEDGER) 


1013. 

1 

a 

1 

d. 

July 

1 

To Total of Balances on Cred- 






i tors’ Accounts in this 






Ledger 

4,862 

17 

9 

Dea 

31 

II Purchases for six months 






to date credited to Per- 






sonal Accounts in this 






Ledger 

19,743 

18 

11 

— 









24,606 

16 

8 






Jan. 

1 

To Balance b/d 

4,965 

19 

1 


It is well to prepare the Adjustment Accounts in 
draft l)cfore entering them in the books, in case 
there should be a ditfercnco. In fact, in some 
undertakings it is the practice to keep the Adjust- 
ment Accounts outside the books altogether, merely 
entering them on loose sheets. If it appears from 
the draft account that the balance does not agree 
with the total of the balances on the })crsonal ac- 
counts, it is evident that there is an error. In the 
absence of Adjustment Accounts this would have 
appeared in a general Trial Balance of all the ledgers 
of the business, and it would not have been pos- 
sible to say in which ledger the mistake was located 


1012. 


& 

a 

d. 

Deo. 

31 

.By Cash and Discount deb- 






ited to Personal Accounts 






for six months 

18,614 

5 

8 



II Bills Payable , given forf 






six months 

842 

0 

0 



II Returns to Creditors in 




c 


this Ledger 

156 

8 

5 



II Allowances by Creditors 






in this Ledger 

28 

3 

6 



M Balance carried down 






agrt'eing with total of 






Person^ Balances 

4,965 

19 

1 



1 

24,606 

16 

£ 


But the Adjustment Accounts f Dint out at once in 
which book search has to be made to find the differ- 
ence. The Adjustment Account would itself first 
be scrutinized, and if this did not result in dis- 
covery, the steps set out in an earlier portion of 
this chapter in relation to an ordinary Trial Balance 
would then be pursued. 

In conclusion, it cannot# be too strongly urged 
that the benefits to be derived from the use of a 
system of self-balancing ledgers is so great in a 
business where many ledgers are in use, that a 
trader is flying in the face of his own interests 
who does not adopt the principla 
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IMPORTANCE OF DISTINCTION 


Economically speSting, Capital is wealth or pro- 
perty set aside, or conserved, to be used for the 
production of more wealth. The wealth so pro- 
duced is commercially known as Revenue or 
Profit. 

Employment of Capital 

When Capital is employed in a business the 
object is to earn profit, and it is of the first im- 
portimce that the proprietor of the Capital should 
ascertain from time to time to what exU*nt this 
object is being achieved. It often ha))pens that 
Capital, in the process of earning profit, becomes 
itself exhausted. Its employment, under such 
circumstances, often results merely in a conver- 
sion of the Capital from one form of property into 
another. Profit may have accrued in the process, 
that is to say, the property representing the Capital 
at the end may be more valuable than the pro- 
perty representing the Capital at the beginning, 
or it may result in a shrinkage in the value, in 
which case there will have been a loss. 

Now, nearly all property employed commercially 
as Capital is subject, in a greater or lesser degree, 
diminution in value, o’ther directly resulting 
from, or occurring in the course of, such emxdoy- 
ment ; and it is the recognition of this fact, and 
tlie necessity of making provision for Capital lost 
in this manner, which, more than anything else, 
make it essential that proper distinction between 
Capital and Revenue should be maintained in 
accounts. 

The knowledge that the employment of 


a certain amount of Capital, during a given period, 
has resulted in an as(‘ortained profit or loss is not 
sufficient. The owner of the Capital should know 
exactly how such profit or loss has arisen, and 
here again the necessity for distinguishing be- 
tween Capital and Revenue is apparent. If the 
assets of a business are valued on 1 January, and 
again on 31 JJeoember, and it is found on the 
latter date that there is an increase of £.000, that 
amount is, economically speaking, profit, provided, 
of course, that no additions from outside the 
business have been made to Capital in the mean- 
time. But you cannot tell whether such profit 
has arisen from the ordinary business of the con- 
cern, or from an apj^)reciation of one or more of 
the Capital items. As a fact, the actual business 
might have been carried on at a much larger profit 
than the £500 shown ; for example, suppose some 
plant had been jmrehased out of Revenue on 
1 November for £500, and it was considered ad- 
visable to value this on 31 December, at no 
more than the price it would fetch as secondhand 
machinery, say 50 per cent of the cost price. Here 
you would have wliat may, for the purpose of 
the illustration, be regarded as a loss on Capital 
Account of £250, coming out of revenue; for it 
would not be fair to charge the whole of this 
depreciation against the Revenue receipts of so 
short a period, and certainly a wrong idea of the 
earning capacity of the business would be con- 
veyed by any system of accounts which did not 
clearly disclose what had been, done, and this could 
only be accomplished by treating expenditure on 
Capital and Revenue account separately. 
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Results of Non-observance 

There is no doubt that failure to appreciate 
and observe the distinction between Capital and 
Revenue may result in financial disaster to private 
investor, trader, and limited company alike: to 
the private investor, l)ecause he may find himself 
in reduced circiiinstiinces through having spent 
as income what, in fact, was n gradual return of 
Capital ; to the trader, because it may brii g him 
to the bankruptcy court, or, at any rate, so im- 
poverish his resources as to make it impossible 
for him to continue in business; and to the lim- 
ited company, because, apart from the illegality 
of^jmproperly paying dividends which have not 
actually been earned, insolvency and compulsory 
liquidation may ensue. 

Let us couvsider the matter as it affects each of 
these. First, take the case of a private* individual 
of independent means, whose income is derive<l 
from an investment in Government bonds. We 
will suppose that he po-ssesses such to the ])ar 
value of £15,000, bearing interest at the rate of 
4 per cent ])er annum. His yearly income will 
thus amount to We will assume, further, 

that the bonds are redeemable, say twenty years 
hence, at par. Being assured beyond reasonable 
doubt of the ultimate recovery of his Capital, our 
investor is justified in regarding as true income 
the £600 received by him each year. But lie is 
not satisfied Avith thivS return on his capital, and i 
so dispose-s of the bonds at their [)ar value, pur- i 
chasing, wdth the proceeds, shares of th(' nominal j 
value of £l each in a gold-mining company. The ; 
market price of these shares is £3 etich, so that lie ; 
is able to purchase 5000 of them. The conq)any 
pays dividends at the rate of 30 per cent ]>er 
aimurn, of course on the nominal value, w^hich, 
calculated on the price he })ays, yields 10 jxu* cent 
on his Capital. His annual income is now, there- 
fore, £1500. The life of the mine is estimated at 
ten years, but this factor he disregards. Now 
even if the company makes provision for the 
eventual working out of the mine, by the pro- 
vision of a sinking fund, which it is not legally 
bound to do, our investor cannot hope for a return 
on account of Capital of more than £5000 (the 
nominal value of his shares) at the end of the ten 
years. Every dividend that he receivcKS, there- 
fore, is in part a return of his Capital; and should 
he be so foolish as to regard it otherwise, and 
spend the whole as he was entitled to do in the 
case of the interest from the Government bonds, 
he will find, when in due course the mine is 
exhausted and the dividends ceaee, that he has 
been spending not only interest but principal as 
well. * 


Now for the trader. Let us suppose him start- 
ing business with £3000, which he utilizes as 
follow's : £2000 for stock, ,£750 for lease of shop 
and goodwill, and £250 for fixtures. We will 
assume he keeps his books in a more or less rough- 
and-ready manner by single entry, and that at 
the end of each year's trading he endeavours to 
arrive at his financial position by subtracting the 
total expenditure from the total receipts. His 
book debts he sets off against tlie amount owing 
by him, and accordingly, as the former exceeds the 
lastter, or vice verm, ho adds the difference to, or 
subtracts it from, the balance of his receipts 
and expenditure account. The stock he always 
reckons to maintain at its original figure by pur- 
chases throughout the year, e.g. : 


Total Hook Debts 

Total Creditor A/cs ... 

£1000 

750 

DiflFercnce owing to him 

£260 

Total year's Receipts 

Total year’s KxiKjnditure 

£4000 

3000 

Add difference owing to him as above 

£1000 

250 

Result = Profit for year 

£1250 


The wselling price of his goods he adjusts in ac- 
cordance with the estimated profit so ascertained, 
i.e. with a view to increasing his business he sell.s 
more cheaply bec ause he fancies that he can afford 
to do so. 

As the years go by he finds more and more diffi- 
culty in paying his way. Many of his book debts 
are unrealizable, and as the stock gets out of date 
afid deteriorates, the amount required each year to 
maintain it effectively increases. Eventually the 
lease has to be rotiewed, for which he has made 
no provision. Then he realizes that the excess of 
revenue over expenditure does not always repre- 
sent profit, that in fixing the selling price of his 
goods he should have allowed a percentage to 
provide for the renewal of lease, deterioration of 
stock, and for bad debts. 

As a further illustration of the in^iportance of 
distingui.shing between Capital and Revenue, let 
us consider the case of two persons A and B trad- 
ing in partnership. A. has ability and no mot^y, 
B has money and no ability. The pattuershlp 
deed provides that profits shall be shared equally, 
between them. B stipulates that he shall prepare 
the accounts, which he does with a total disregard 
for the proper distinction between Capi^ and 
Revenue; no provision is made for depreciation e£ 
wasting asset^ such as leaseholds and patents^ not 
for wear and tear of machinery/ Yebidee wear 
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out, horses die, otiiers are purchased to replace 
them) and the expenditure is chared to Capital 
Account. Meanwhile the partners are dividing 
“ profits ” up to the hilt. Then disaster overtakes 
the firm, the planf requires renewing, the lease of 
the premises has expired, patents have run out, 
the working Capital has all been expended, and 
the firm is without funds. It then dawns on B 
that part of the so-called profits which he has been 
drawing has, in fact, been a return of Capital ; but 
worse has happened from his point of view, for A 
has also received a return of Capital, not his owq, 
for he had none to start with, but B’s. 

"With regard to the limited company, if it 1x5 an 
ordinary trading concern much that has been 
written above will of course apply; but there is 
this difference, that while there is jiothing letjally 
to prevent a private individual or firm from 
keeping accounts in a manner resulting in a 
return of Capital in the guise of profits, it is con 
trary to law for a company, regisk^rod under the 
Companies Acts, to pay dividends to its share- 
holders out of Capital, and direcdois sanctioning 
such a course may%e personally liable for tht‘ 
amount of Capital returned to shareliolders in this 
manner. 

The question of wliat constitutes payment of 
• dividends out of Capital as applying to companies, 
is one which bristles with difliculties, owing to 
the numen)us, seemingly, more or less inconsistent 


decisions which have l:>een given in the Courts on 
the subject. This matter is dealt with in the 
Chapter of this Part on “Company Accounts 

It is hoped that the few examples given will 
show how important it is to differentiate between 
what may be disposed of as legitimate profit, and 
what should be considered as return, or reim- 
bursement, of Capital. If the distinction be 
ignored it will almc^t inevitably lead to the ulti- 
mate extinction of the Capital, and sometimes in 
so subtle a manner that the party primarily con- 
cerned is unaware that the process is in opera- 
tion. 

It may be thought that the investor would indeed 
be fatuous who invested in a mining undertaking 
yielding 10 per cent on his Cnjiital, and imagiiiod 
that tlie mine would last for ever ; and the same 
may be said of a trader who did not recognize the 
fact that his lease became of less valiu* each year. 
Yet such jx'ople do exist, and the writer has eomc 
across many examples of small manufacturers 
who, ill estimating the price at which their manu- 
factures shouhl be sold, made ({uite liiadeuuatc 
additions to the prime cost for establishment 
charges, which, of course, should include all items 
properly chargeable to Be v enue ot lier than those 
directly incurred in the manufacture of tlie goods, 
such as raw material, wages, etc., which jire in- 
cluded in the Trading Account and relate to prime 
cost. 


ALLOCATION OF EXPENDITURE 


In dealing with this matter it is first necessary 
to consider what expenditure is incident to a 
business, and this naturally varies with different 
classes of undertakings. 

Classes of Expenditure 

We will try to generalize, however, because 
there are certain expenses which are common to 
nearly all, and if we deal with tliese we shall 
cover a wide ground, and the principles enunciated 
will apply to almost any concern. 

Capital is employed chiefly in the manufacture, 
distribution, and transport of commodities or 
thmgs, and most individ^^s, firms, and com- 
panies engaged in business make use of their 
Capital either directly or indirectly with a view 
to making a profit in connection with one or 
more of these methods. In a going concern the 
'Capital will be represented by certain assets, 
usually referred to as fixed, used for the purpose 
of dealing with the goods or things, and of certain 
other assets representing the things dealt with. 


To be more explicit, a inauiifactiirer will have a 
faidory, or the loa.se of a factory, and machinery, 
and he will also have raw material wliich ho will 
convert into tb(‘ goods he manufactures. The 
(ILstributor will liavc^liis warehouses or, if he be 
a retailer, his aliop.s, and lie will have the goods 
he di.stribule.s. The carrier will have libs steam- 
.ships, or railways, or veliicle.s, but will usually deal 
onl} witli the goods and tilings of others. Now 
in all those cases, in the process of earning profit, 
there wiii be occasioned certain expenditure whidi 
will leave no tangible result behind, that is to 
say, the result of tlie expenditure will be con- 
sumed in earning the profit, and there will also 
be occasioned a cerUiin wastage or diminution in 
the value of the fixed assets, or some of them. 

These expenses, whether in connection with 
what may be called the normal current outgoings 
of the business, or arising from the necessity of 
making good wastage of assets, are all proper 
charges against the profit, and must be taken into 
account l^fore the amount of profit earned cau 
be accurately ascertained. • 
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In the case of the manufacturer and distributor 
the cost of the goods or things dealt with, and in 
all cases wages, lighting and heating, insurance, 
rent, rates and taxes, commission to travellers, 
salaries and management exi>enses, stationery, 
postages, &c., are all direct charges against the 
profit, and must bo debited to the Revenue 
Account. On the other hand, the purchase of 
additional machinery, the aaquisition of a free- 
hold site for a new factory, the cost of the lease 
of additional shops, and the purchase of an 
additional steamship, are expenditure on Capital 
Account. 

Twofold Nature of some Expenditure 

It is not always easy to determine what ex- 
penditure should be debited to Revenue Account 
and what may, quite properly, be treaU'd as ex- 
penditure on Capital Account. Indeed, experts 
are fre(iuently in di.sagreement Avith regard to this 
iTialter, so nearly do certain items approach to 
the border line where the two classes of (expendi- 
ture may be said to merge into cacih other. This 
arises, to some extent, from the fact that expendi- 
ture which may fall within the one category in a 
certain case may, under different circumstances, 
fall equally well Avithiri the other. Take, for in- 
stance, expenditure on tulvertising. This should 
usually be a charge against Revtmuc, it being an 
ordinary expense incurred in earning the pi*ofit, 
no Ungible addition to Capital being repre.sented 
by the sum expended. But siip])ose a linn, nor- 
mally spending £2000 per anuiiui on this item, 
decides to branch out into some new line, e.g. a 
retail drapery establishment opens a furniture de- 
partment, and in order to let the world know that 
the firm now sells furniture in addition to drapery 
it is decided to spend in ohe yeiir an additional 
£10,000 on advertising. The effect of this ex- 
penditure will probably be that a furniture busi- 
ness is created. Let us assume that this is so, 
that by a total annual ex|)enditure of £3000 on 
advertising the sales in both drajxTy and furniture 
departments can be maintained, and that a yearly 
profit of £30(X) accrues from the sale of furniture. 
Here then, partly at least as a result of the £10,000 
sjxrnt in additional advertising, has been created 
a new business Avith a goodAvill of considerable 
value, i.e., capitalized at three years’ profits, worth 
£9000. The question arises, are you entitled to 
treat some part of that £10,000 expended on ad- 
vertisements in excess of the usual amount, as 
Capita] expenditure! We say undoubtedly yes. 
Of course, as a matter of prudence and sound 
finance, it would be adAusable to write off each 
year, against the pft)fit, a certain proportion of 


the amount^ until it finally disappears from the 
Balance Sheet as an asset, in the same way as the 
item “goodwill ” is treated by every well-managed 
concern whose financial position is strong enough 
to allow of this being done. ^ 

The purchase of plant, if merely for the pur- 
pose of replacing that which is worn out, must 
be charged to Revenue, although one can conceive 
circumstances where this requires modification. 
The cost of replacing, say, an obsolete engine by 
one costing more than the old one but doing twice 
much work, may legitimately be apportioned 
between Capital and Revenue, the latter being 
debited with the value at which the old machine 
.stands in the firm’s books, and the difference being 
carried to the Plant Account. 

Tlie costs of Fixtures and Improvements are 
Ca]>itiil items, but liberal siuns should be charged 
to Revenue each year for depreciation, as, where 
premises are held on lease, the value of these items 
Avill lusually be nil on the expiry of the lease, since 
they will revert to the lessor. Where the pro- 
prietors of the business own the freehold, the 
amount written off for depreciation of fixtures 
and improvements may be on a smaller scale. 

General Principles of Allocation 

Tt is of course impossible, within the limits of 
a short chapter, to give anything like an exhaus- 
1 tivc number of examples to illustrate the proper 
allrx^ation of Capital and Revenue expenditure, 
and for each class of business it will be necessary 
to examine carefully what effect the expenditure 
AAill have on the value of the assets forming the 
Capital of that business. Will the expenditure 
actually increase the value of those asse^ so that 
they art; cax>able of earning for the business a 
larger profit than previously! And can it reason- 
ably be supposed that such increased profit will 
continue to aceme! 

If the ansAver to these two questions is in the 
affirmative, then the expenditure may be debited 
to an account the balance of which will figure in 
the Balance Sheet as an asset. If the expenditure 
merely places the earning power on the same foot- 
ing as it was originally— by reinstating wom-KJut 
or exhausted assets— then the expenditure must 
be charged against !l^evenae. 

Economically, not a penny profit has been earned 
in a given period unless the value of the dlsseta ai 
the end of that period is at least the same as at 
the beginning; and the difference between the total 
value of the assets at the beginning aii4 ead 
that period is profit or loss as the one is ill excess 
of, or less than, the other. If expendMm i$ in- 
curred for the purchase of an asset whiidl ^ be 
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used up in a certain time, such, for example, as 
the rights ia a patent, it may be regarded as 
Revenue expenditure paid in advance, and cut 
up into so many parte, each one to be debited 


to the Profit and Loss Account as the years go 
by. Those parts unappropriated at the end of 
any period are Capital, the parts appropriated, 
depreciation. 


FIXED AND FLOATING ASSETS 


The terms “fixed” and “floating”, as applied 
to assets, are not used to describe any inherent, 
immutable qualities in the assets themselves, but 
rather to distinguish between the uses to whicji 
particular assets are being put in particular busi- 
nesses, and it' is difficult to conceive any descrip- 
tion of property, capable of representing the assets 
of a business, which could not be classed either as 
“fixed assets” or “floating assets”, according to 
the circumstances of their employment. To deter- 
mine what are fixed and what floating assets it is 
necessary, therefore, to examine the nature of the 
business concerned. The fixed assets will be Ihosi* 
which )nust l>e retained for the purpose of carrying 
on the business and earning the profit ; that is to 
say, they are “fixed^in the sense that the inten- 
tion at the time of their j)urchase was that tlu^y 
should remain an integral i>art of the business 
etiuipment, not to bo disposed of whilst the busi- 
• ness continues as a going concern. 

Under this heading will come, as a rule, such 
items ajs Goodwill, Patent Right, Copyrights, 
Plant and Machinery, Ffcebold Land and Ruild- 
ings, and Leaseholds. 

The floating, or, as they are sometimes calle<l, 
circulating Jissets, will lie those which it is intended 
to convert into money, or turn over with as little 
delay as possible. For example, “ Stock-in-trade ”, 
or the goods which it is a trader’s business to sel>, 
Book Debts and Bills Receivable. 

What has been said with regard to the terms 
“floating” and “fixed” being interchangeable for 
the same kinds of assets, in accordance with the 
circumstances under which those assets are em- 
ployed, will be readily appreciated from the fore- 
going definitions and the examples given below. 
Machinery will, in the case of a firm which manu- 
factures it, come under the heading of “fixed 


assets” for the machinery used and “floating 
assets” for the machinery manufactured. A com- 
pany formed for the purjx^se of buying and selling 
Freehold I^and and Buildings will have to treat 
.such p)roperty as a floating asset, for it is so under 
such circumstances, quite as much as the stock- 
in-trade of a retailer; and so with patent rights 
purchased by a firm, not with a view to workmg 
them, but as a speculation, for the purpose of an 
early resale. 

The utility of dividing assets into these two 
classes is more apparent in connection with limited 
companies than with ordinary private undertak- 

i) igs, but one or t\vo points arise with regard 
to the valuation of^assetM for Balance Sheet piir- 
po.scs, and in connection with the Profit and Lo.ss 
Account, where the classification is of the utmost 
service. Fixed assets are, of (oursc, usually sub- 
ject to depreciation, but after making duo allow- 
ance for this they appear in the lialance Sheet, as 
a rule, at their cost price, without regard to market 
fluctuations or other extraneous conditions. This 
is reasonable, since, taking the business as a going 
concern, most of the fixed assets will be w'orth to 
it, not their break-up value, nor what a willing 

j) urchaser would be prepared to pay for them, but 
rather their replacenieiit value based on the original 
cost price, after dej>rcciatioii has lx?en taken into 
account. We refer, of courjse, tc) the more' tangible 
assets, for an item such as goodwill can hardly be 
sai<l to have a replaSfcment value. The valuation 
of floating assets should l>e based on the sum 
that they can reasonably be expected to realize, 
but ill no case should any estimated appreciation 
over cost be included. It may be noted that, in 
nearly every case, exjKJnditure incurred in the 
purchase of floating assets is a charge against, 
revenue. 


WHAT ARE PROFITS? 


The Profits of an undertaking may arise from 
tliree aourcee: le. (1) from excess of Revenue in- 
come over Revenue expenditure (which includes, 
in addition to ectual outgoings, all items properly 
chargeable against RevenueX (2) from appreciation 
of fixed or floating assets, and (3) from the em- 
ploym^tf of a part of the Capital outside the 


business, e.g. interest on investments. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the accounts should be k^^pt 
so as to show separately the income accruing from 
each of these three sources, if anything like an 
intelligent grasp of the possibilities of the con- 
cern, and the reasons of success or failure, are to 
be obtained. • 
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The Profits derived from 1 constitute those 
arising out of the business proper, and in arriving 
at the amount earned in any particular period it 
is necessary to charge against it^ not only the 
expenses which have actually been met, but also 
those which have accrued during the period and 
remain undischarged at the date of the accounts; 
and, conversely, it is permissible and right that 
credit should be taken for pjofit earned and not 
received, and for ext)enditure on Revenue Account | 
paid in advance, that is, expenditure for which no 
benefit has yet been obtained. 

With reference to 2, an increase in the value 
of fixed or floating assets should never be con- 
sidered as profit until actual realization has taken 
place, as such increases are frequently only of a 
temporary character, and there is conse(piently 
in very many instances a strong possibility that 
the expected profit may never materialize. For 
example, a harness manufacturer purcliases a 
quantity of leather, and subsequently the price of 
both the raw material and harness rises: when 
taking stock he finds that he has leather for w^hich 
he paid £500, but which if purchased now would 
cost him £600. Here, then, is an api>arent profit 
of £100, which, however, he may never obtain. 
For, in the first place, the profit will not accrue 
unless the price at which he can sell the harness 
made from this leather goes up proportionately ; 
and, secondly, the price of leather may go down 
before he is able to turn it into liarness. 

It is usual to divide the Profit and I/)ss Account 
of an ordinary manufacturing or trading concern 
into— 

(a) A Trading Account, showing the gross profit, i.e. 
the total amount for which the goods have been 
sold, less their cost price, without taking into 
jiccount establishment and indirect charges 
against revenue^ such as depreciation. 

{b) A Profit and Loss Account proper, showing the 
net profit, in which the establishment or man- 
agement expenses and all other revenue charges 
arc debited against the gross profit disclosed by 
the Trading Account. 

Where there is any income or expenditure on 
Capital Account a further division is usually 
made. 

The Revenue Account (or, where this is sub- 
divided, Accounts) of every business should, in 
so far, of course, as the items enumerated below 
are applicable, show separately — 

1. The cost of production, including raw material, or, 

for a merchant simply, the cost of goods pur- 
chased. 

2. The cost of distribution. 

3. 'The cost of maintenance. 


4. The cost of management or admimstration. 

5. Provision for depreciation and bad debts, 

6. Cash discounts allowed to debtors. 

7. Interest on borrowed capital, and coat of discount- 

ing bills. ^ 

All the.so will appear on the Debit side of the 
account; the following on the Credit side: — 

8. Value of goods sold. 

9. Discounts obtained. 

10. Income from investments, 
f 11. Interest from money on deposit, or in respect of 
the renewal of bills for customers. 

12. Income from other sources, such as royalties. 

Each one of these items requires to be considered 
in connection with the question of “ What are Pro- 
fits and it is proposed to deal with them seriatim* 

The Cost of Production 

This includes the cost of raw material, wages, 
carriage inwards, cost of power, i.e. electricity or 
gas, factory rent, rates and taxes, &c. 

In the case of a trading concern which does not 
manufacture, the cost of the goods, plus carriage, 
may be said to be the “ cost of production ” 

Now the cost of raw material, or goods, to be • 
debited to the Profit and Loss Account is not the 
total amount purchased during the period, but 
the amount used or sold*! This is ascertained by 
I adding the amount purchased to the stock at the 
! beginning of the jieriod, and deducting from the 
j result the stock at the end. All goods purchased 
and received should be taken into stock, but it 
! often happens that goods are received before the 
I invoices come to hand, and this should be borne 
' in mind with a view to ensuring that the value 
j of every unpaid item included in the stock has 
been credited to the party concerned, otherwise 
I the value of such goods will go improperly to 
I augment the profit. 

I The question of the valuation of stock is a most 
vital one when dealing ivith the matter of “Pro- 
fits”: the proper value to be placed upon the stock 
is cost price or market value, whichever is the 
lower, less a percentage, varying with the class of 
busincvss, for deterioration. Some manufacturers 
and traders cndeavoiw to equalize their Profits by 
writing down the value of the stock in good years 
and writing it up again in bad years. The amount 
of profit can be so easily manipularted in this 
manner, that there is often a strong tom})tation 
thus to obtain the result widied for, but the prac- 
tice is strongly to be deprecated. (See also Chap- 
ter XITI of this Part.) 

The stock of a manufacturar will cObsist- ct 
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in) raw material} (jb) goods partly manufactured, 
and (c) finished good&« These should be valued for 
stocktaking purposes as follows: (a) at cost or 
market price, whichever is the lower, less deprecia- 
tion; (6) at cost of material plus the cost of labour 
actually expended on them; (c) the same as (6), 
with the addition of a percentage to cover a pro- 
portion of the cost of factory rent, power, and 
other expenses directly incurred in the manufac- 
ture. This percentage inus^^not, of course, include 
the estimated profit which it is hoped to make 
when the manufactured articles are sold. 

In the case of manufacturers who are also re- 
tailers the practice is sometimes adopted of valu- 
ing the stock of finished articles at the price at 
which they could be purchased wholesale elsew here; 
that is to say, the two branches of the business, 
manufacturing and trading, are kept entirely dis- 
tinct in the books, and credit is taken for the 
manufacturing profit as soon as the goods are com- 
pleted, but before they are sold. We do not like 
this method, although to a certain extent it is 
legitimate. Overproduction in the factory, or a 
bad year in trading, •might easily result in a paper 
profit which would be, to say the lejxst, very mis- 
leading. 

With rcgancl to rent, rates, and taxes, where the 
due dates do not synchronize wdth the eiul of the 
period covered by the accounts, care should always 
be taken to see that the correct proportion is 
debited to the Revenue Account. This remark 
also applies to gas and electricity, and to any items 
which accrue from day to day and become payable 
at a fixed date. 

Where the end of the period under review 
falls ill midweek, the weekly wages must be allo- 
cated in the same manner. (See Chapter II qf 
this Part.) 

The Cost of Distribution 

We may divide this into two parts: (a) expenses 
directly incurred in distributing, such as wages of 
salesmen, carriage outwards, packing charges, 
petrol for motor vans, or food for horses, wages of 
carmen, &c,; and (6) expenses incurred with a 
view to increasing the sales, such as salaries and 
commissions of travellers, advertising, cost of cata- 
logues. 

#he item under (a) need nft detain us after what 
has been already written under the heading of 
“ Cost of Production" and the question of adver- 
tising has been fully discussed elsewhere. 

With regard to commissions, care should be taken 
that those due in respect of the sales completed 
during the period covered by the accounts are 
^diarged .againat the profit Catalogues, especially 


if illustrated, are sometimes very costly; and if any 
considerable sum is expended on them at one time, 
and the catalogue is likely to remain current for a 
year or two, it may be permissible to carry some 
of this expenditure over to the next Profit and 
Loss Account instead of charging the whole against 
the sales of the one period. In a matter of this 
kind those responsible must exercise their dis- 
cretion very carefully, always remembering that it 
is better to err on' the side of prudence than to 
take credit for a doubtful asset. 

The Cost of Maintenance 

The cost of Repairs or Renewals, and all ex- 
penses for the purposes of keeping the fixed assets 
in a state of efficiency, must be hiken into account 
before the profit can be ascertained. A profit 
shown without proper provision under this head- 
ing is only a delusion. 

The Cost of Management 

• 

This comprises office rent, rates, taxes, salaries 
of managers and clerks, postages and stationery. 
These are, of course, all charges against the Profit . 
With reference to rent, this is usually paid after 
it has accrued ; and if payment is not due at the 
date of the accounts, the j)roper proportion relating 
to the period must be debited to the Profit and 
Loss Account as already mentioned. Rates, on the 
other hand, are usually paid in advance; and if 
there be unexpired any part of the period covered 
by tlie rate, credit should be taken for the pro- 
portionate amount. 

Provision for Depreciation and Bad 
Debts 

The question of depreciation cannot be dealt 
with here anything like fully ; the subject is too 
wide, and the methods of making provision for it 
too varied to allow of more than a passing refer- 
ence. Nearly all assets arc subject to depreciation, 
and the rate varies according to the class of assets. 
The idea should be to reserve from time to time 
out of the income of the business, such sum or sums 
{13 will be sufficient to replace every asset subject 
to depreciation, when its value to the business shall 
have become extinguished. (See also Chapter of 
this Part on “Reserves, <kc.”) 

Some assets, such as machinery, will have a 
residual value, and in making provision for the 
time when replacement will be necessary this value 
should be considered, and the amount to be written 
off for depreciation will be calculated accordingly* 
Other assets, such as leasehc^ds, have no residual 
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value, sometimes quite the reverse, and full pro- 
vision should be made, not only for the dimmishing 
value of the lease, but also for any contingent 
liability for dilapidations. 

But the real point, so far as the question relates 
to Capital and Revenue, is, that provision must 
be made for any diminution in the value of the 
assets before any profit can be shown. 

There is only one way to avoid making Bad 
Debts, and that is to have do debtors, which is 
practically an impossibility, since our whole com- 
mercial system is built up on credit. It might be 
thought that tlie defalcation of a debtor consti- 
tutes for the creditor a loss of Capital; but the fact 
that bad debts are inevitable for nearly all busi- 
nefe<jes has resulted in them being considered as a 
charge incurred in earning the profit, i.e. a Re- 
venue expense; and it is essential not only that the 
debts which are actually known to be bad should 
be debited to the Profit and Loss Account, but 
also that provision should be made for any others 
by the creation of a Reserve for Bad Debts. Such 
a Reserve is usually created by«crediting a Reserve 
Account with a percentage of the total amount 
owing by debtors, and debiting Profit and Loss. 
In subsequent years, debts which are known to be 
bad are then debited to the Reserve Account, the 
balance being adjusted so as to form the same 
percentage as before, of the total amount owing, 
by debiting (or crediting as the case may be) 
the Profit and Loss Account with the required 
amount. 

Cash Discounts allowed to Debtors 

AVherc the debts have been discharged any 
discount allowed must, of course, come off the 
profit, but there remain the undiscJiergcd debts, 
the total amount of which will appear in the 
Balance Sheet as an asset. Discount will prob- 
ably have to be allowed on these also when they 
ate settled, and it is necessary, therefore, in 
estimating the profit to make allowance for this 
contingency by means of a Reserve as in the case 
of Bad Debts. 

Interest on Borrowed Capital and 
Cost of Discounting Bills 

If there is not sufficient Capital in the business, 
and money has to be borrowed, it is evident that 
a portion of the Profits, i.e, that represented by 
the above items, are not earned by the business, 
but by Capital outside the business. They must 
therefore be deducted from the total Profits. The 
accrued interest unpaid for the period covered by 
the accounts must ^ ascertained and debited to 


the Profit and Loss Account, a Reserve or Sus- 
pense Account being opened and credited with the 
amount. 

All the foregoing are charges against the profit 
or expenditure on Revenue Account, We now have 
to consider the income from which they have to 
be deducted, the difference being the actual profit 
or loss as the case may be. 

Value of Goods Sold 

^ It is from this source that the bulk of the 
profit will be derived; the value of all goods 
returned must of course be deducted from the 
total. 

Credit must not be taken for the profit on any 
goexis consigned to another party for sale until the 
goods have actually been disposed of, after which 
the consignee will become liable for the amount 
realized, less his commission and any legitimate 
expenses incurred by him in connection with such 
goods. Those unsold at the date of the accounts 
should be taken in the Balaicje Sheet as an asset 
at their cost price. 

Cash Discounts obtained 

Credit should only be taken for those discounts ’ 
which appear in the Cash Book, and therefore re- 
late to debts actually settled. 

Although it may be tolerably certain that dis- 
count will be allowed in respect of some of the 
outstanding ticcounts of creditors, it is neither 
prudent nor good accounting to anticipate such 
profits by crciliting the Profit and Loss Account 
before the debts have been dischargecL 

Discount received in respect of Capital expendi- 
ture should be regarded, not as a profit, but as 
going to reduce the price paid for the asset to 
which it relates, the value of which will appear in 
the Balance Sheet at the net price, subject of course 
to any amount it may be considered advisable to 
write off for depreciation. 

Income from Investments 

Credit may be taken for any unpaid interest 
which has accrued in respect of the period covered 
by the accounts, whAe the rate of such is known, 
and there is a practical certainty that the cash will 
in due course be received. This will apply to cases 
where the inyestment is represented by Govern- 
ment or municipal bonds or first-class d0beiitUFe 
stocks; but in the case of ordinary or even prefer- 
ence shares it is advisable to wait until (he divi- 
dend has been received, or, at any rate, declared. 
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aincQ estimates in respect of this class of invest- 
ment often, unfortunately, lead to disappoint- 
^ menta. 

Interest from ^oney on Deposit or in 
respect of the Renewal of Bills for 
Customers 

These present no difficulty. The first will be 
credited from time to time v\ the bank passbook, 
and from thence will be entered in the Cash Book 
and credited to the Interest Account. The second 
will be debited to the customer when the bill is 
renewed, and credited to Interest Account, the 
balance of which will be transferred to the credit 
side of the Profit and Loss Account when the ac- 
counts are made up. 


Income from Other Sources 

Whether credit may be taken for the above be- 
fore actually received will depend on circumstances, 
i.e. whether the exact amount is known (estimates 
are always dangerous), and whether it may bo 
reckoned beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
amount will be received. 

The question of wfiat are Profits has been dealt 
with principally from the private trader's point of 
view, but the principles to be deduced will apply 
to almost any undertaking. There will ])e special 
considerations necessary for different kinds of enter- 
prises, csjjccially with regard to public companief<. 
and certain classes of business peculiar to thdTh, 
but these are dealt with elsewhere in this work. 
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Introductory— Preparation of Balance Sheets — Form and Marshalling— Limited Companies — Working 
Capital and Loss of Capital— Detailed Analysis— Contingent Liabilities— Private Firms* Balance Sheets 
— Preparation by Single Entry. 


INTRODUCTORY 


If it is desired to show the position of an under- 
taking at any given time, it is necessary to prepare 
a Statement of Account giving all the requisite 
information. In the case of a concern keeping 
proper books of account on a double-entry basis, 
such information will l)e recorded in the books 
of account ; but where only an imperfect system 
of bookkeeping is in use, or a single-entry system, 
some information may have to he gathered from 
other sources. This Statement of Account may 
cither be in the form of a Balance Sheet, tisually 
employed to show the position of a going concern 
in the ordinary way, or in the form of a Statement 
of Affairs, which is almost exclusively used to 
show the position of a concern that is expected 
to be wound up because of fnsolvency. These two 


Statements differ consideraRly not only in form, 
but in the figures disclosed, and in this chapter the 
Balance Sheet only will be considered. <As to 
Insolvency see Chapter XI of this Part.) 

A properly prepared Balance Sheet of a business 
will disclose all the information necessary to form 
a true estimate of the position of affairs, assuming 
that the business is to*continue as a going con- 
cern. One thing that a single Balance Sheet does 
not disclose, is information as to the progressive 
nature or otherwise of the business. It may per- 
haps give some indication as to it, but this is not 
often the case. A series of Balance Sheets, how- 
tcvcr, will show not only the position of affairs at 
the dates of the same, but also what progress or 
otherwise has been made between the dates covered. 


PREPARATION OF BALANCE SHEETS 


The basis of and method of preparation varies 
with the system of bookkeeping employed. As, 
however, the majority of businesses have a proper 
system of bookkeeping, it will be assumed that we 
are dealing with such a case, leaving the considera- 
tion of the special characteristics of a single-entry 
system to a later point. 

At any given time the books should contain all 
the information necessary to the preparation of a 
Balance Sheet with one exception. The exception 
which decides the question whether or not a 
Balance Sheet can be prepared is the value of 
the stock-in-trade in hand. In the case of busi- 
nesses which do no^ carry any stock this question 


does not arise, but in a trading concern the amount 
of stock in hand varies from day to day, and in 
order to arrive at the stock at any given time it 
is necessary to make a valuation of it. This is 
known as the Stocktaking, and consists in finding 
the quantities of t^e various articles, and after- 
wards valuing them according to certain princ^les 
to be discussed later. 

When the books are examined, it will be found 
that some accounts are not clos^ but that there 
are balances open upon them. A Trial Balance 
should be prepared and the books balanced, and 
this Trial Balance will then show all thie open 
balances. A careful consideration of the balencea 
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* will 9how that they can be divided into two dis- 
tinct classes. 

One set will be found to represent the result of 
transactions that have passed, i.e. the losses or 
expenses if debits, receipts or gains if credits, 
that have occurred during the period. 

The other balances will be found to represent 
existing facts, i.e. assets due to the concern if 
debits, and liabilities due by the concern if credits. 

The first Series of balance# will be used in the 
preparation of a Profit and Loss Account by 
transferring all debits to the debit of the Profit 
and Loss Account or some subdivision thereof, and 
credits to the credit of the said account. By this 
means, this series of balances will be replaced by 
one balance representing the profit or loss during 
the period. The remaining balances, together with 
the balance of the Profit and Loss Account, will 
be incorporated in the Balance Sheet. 

It is essential that the two classes of balances 
should bo rigidly separated, for while the accounts 
would balance even if this were not done, the 
results of including^ a loss amongst the assets 
(which would happen if a debit balance which 
should have been written off to the Profit and 
Loss Account were included in the Balance Sheet), 
or of including a liability amongst the gains, would 
be gravely erroneous. 

The next step will be to classify the various 


balances. For instance, there may be many 
amounts due to the concern in respect of goods 
supplied, in some cases running into thousands 
of items, and these will all appear in the Balance 
Sheet as Sundry Trade Debtors ; and in order to 
arrive at the amount a schedule will have to be 
prepared showing all the items coming under this 
head. Similarly all trade liabilities will be grouped 
under the heading of^Sundry Trade Creditors. 

In addition to grouping items of the same kind, 
in accounts of some intricacy it may be necessary 
to bring together a variety of different balances, 
to separate a balance into different items, or to 
deduct some balances from others, in order to 
show the desired information on the Balance 
Sheet. Take, for instance, the Cixse of a limited 
company formed in England and carrying on 
business in a country where it is necessary to form 
another company in order to comply with local 
laws. The shares in the subsidiary company will 
all be held by the English company, but it is usual 
to show as assets of the company, not the shares in 
the subsidiary company, ihe value of which appears 
in its books, but the various assets held by the 
subsidiary company. 

All such groupings should be recorded on pro- 
perly prepared schedules, so that an explanation 
as to how an amount was arrived at may always 
be available. 


FORM AND MARSHALLING 

In form there is no hard-and-fast rule. As a I not an account, it is a statement. Accordingly 


general practice the Balance Sheet is prepared in 
the form of an account. That is to say, the left- 
hand aide is marked Dr., and the right-hand side* 
Cr.y and all debit items commence with “To”, and 
all credit items with “ By ”. For example : — 

X., Y., Z., Co., Ltd. 

Dr. Balanos Sheet, 31 December, 1912. Or. 


To Isstaed Capital... j£5000 By Goodwill £1000 

II Trade LiabUities 650 m Premises 2000 

II Secured Loans... 1000 n Plant and Ma- 
il Profit and Loss chinery 2000 

Account Bal- it Sundry Debtors 1500 

ance 250 n Cash 400 

^ -r - r • — 

£8900 £6900 


Strictly speaking, however, a Balance Sheet is 


many accountants do away with the “To” and “By” 
and Dr. and Or., in which case the Di\ side will 
be headed “ Liabilities ” or “ Capital and Liabili- 
ties ”, and the CV. side “ Assets ” or “ Property and 
Assets ”, 

In the form indicatfed in the example it will be 
noticed that the liabilities are placed on the left- 
hand or debit side, and the assets on the right- 
hand or credit side. This is the general rule 
amongst English accountants, but some reverse 
this order. Another variation which is not much 
used in England is to place the liabilities first, 
and then place the assets afterwards. This prac- 
tice is common in America, and some of the 
English banks use this form for their monthly 
statements. 

In the further detailed consideration of the com- 
position of a Balance Sheet it will be assumed that 
it is in the first form. 
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LIMITED COMPANIES 


In view of the great importance of the Bal- 
ance Sheet of a limited company, in which case 
an audited Balance Sheet is a statutory require- 
ment, and the relative unimportance of the Bal- 
ance Sheet of private firms, the consideration of 
the special features of the latter will be dealt with 
further on, and the Balanct' Sheet of a limited 
company will now be dealt with. Companies in- 
corporated under special iVets of Parliament are 
usually com])elled to keep special accounts. 

The order in which the various items appear, or 
the Marshalling of Liabilities and Assets, as it is 
called, is also a matter in which some differences 
of opinion exist. The Marshalling of Liabilities is, 
however, nearly always in ^the following order:-- 

Share Capital. 

Debenture Capital. 

Loans. 

Trade Creditors. 

Profit and Loss Account. 

« 

Other items, such as Reserves, come in after the 
first two items and before the last item. 

In the Marshalling of Assets, however, there arc 
two quite distinct methods in general use. One 
method is to place the most easily realizable asset 
first, followed by the assets less easily realizable, 
so that the last item will he the most difficult to 
realize, or at any rate the last one it would be 
expected to sell. The following is an illustration 
of this order. 

Oauh at Bank and in hand. 

Sundry Debtors, 

Stocks in hand. 

Loose Tools. 

Plant and Machinery. 

Leasehold Premises. 

Goodwill. € 

The more common method, however, is to mar- 
shal the as.sets in exactly the reverse order to 
this, commencing with, say, Goodwill and finishing 
with Cash. 


It has been stated that all liabilities appear on / 
one side of the Balance Sheet and all assets on^ 
the other side. An examii^tion of the items 
will, however, disclose items amongst the liabili- 
ties which are not owing by the company, and 
items amongst the assets which do not represent 
any value. 

It will be found ‘that the items comprised in 
the liabilities can be divided into the following 
^classes:— 

1. Liabilities to Shareholders. 

2. Liabilities to Debenture Holders. 

3. Liabilities to Trade Creditors. 

4. Loans. 

6. Reserves. 

6. Undistributed Profits. 

The first item is not repayable by the company, 
and is only recoverable in the event of liquidation, 
and funds being available, and this is therefore 
not an ordinary liability. 

The fifth item, too, is not an amount payable by 
the company, nor is the sixth item, until a dividend 
has been declared. 

The assets, on examination, will be found to 
consist of visible assets and those that cannot be 
seen. The former can be divided into Fixed 
Assets and Floating Assets. 

The invisible assets, ^f represented jy existing 
value to the concern, are called Intangible Assets. 
If, however, there is no existing value attaching 
to any such item, there is no ground for calling 
them assets at all, and they are therefore called 
Fictitious Assets. It may be asked: Why should 
• these Fictitious Assets appear on a Balance Sheet? 
It may be because there is no revenue with which 
to extinguish them, or it may be that custom has 
ruled that they may be included. In any case it 
is important to recognize them, because in con- 
sidering the position of a business any Fictitious 
Assets must be eliminated (see p. 166). 


WORKING CAPITAL AND LOSS OF CAPITAL 


Before reviewing the components jj£lthe Balance 
Sheet in detail, it may be well to consider what is 
known as the Working Capital, Upon the suffi- 
ciency of this the possibility of success of an 
undertaking will in a large measure depend, for 
if it is inadequate, the operations will be cramped 
and the ability to earn profits limited. This may 
be by reason of being unable to buy in the cheapest 
market and take all possible discounts, or to carry 
sufficient stocks, or to give the usual credit allowed 
to customers. ^ 


The amount of Working Capital is represented 
by the excess of Floating Assets over the current 
liabilities at any gi^n time. The current liabilities 
are the amounts due to Trade Creditors, Bills Pay- 
able, Temporary Loans, Bank Overdrafts, and gene- 
rally all amounts which the concern is called upon 
to repay. Share Capital not being a repayable item, 
and Debentures only under certain conditions, they 
are not considered as liabilities in this connection. 

The floating assets consist of such items as 
Cash, Debts, Stocks, Bills B/eceivable, Temporary 
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Investments, and generally such items as are in- 
tended to be converted into cash. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the suffi- 
" ciency or otherwise of the Working Capital, it is 
necessary to have tiecess to considerably more in- 
formation than is usually disclosed in the published 
accounts; but if included amongst the liabilities 
there are Bank Overdrafts or Loans, it is evident 
that the cash resources have had to be augmented 
by those means, and that tlfe Wprking Capittil is 
insufficient for requirements. 

It may also be well to consider here the questiop 
of Lams of Fiored Capital, It has been decided in 
fiand V. Barrow Herruitite Steel Cmapany (1902), 
that Fixed Capital may be sunk and lost, and yet 
that the excess of current receipts over payuients 
may be divided. In other words, the capital sunk 
in tho acquisition of assets necessary for the carry- 
ing on and revenue-earning capacity of the busi- 
ness may be lost, either wholly or in part, without 
impairing the ability of the company to pay divi- 
dends out of the ordinary j)rofits of the business. 
For example, a coij^pany may purcluise a gold 
mine in order to extract the gold therefrom. At 
an unknown date all the gold will be extracted 


and the empty mine will be practically without 
value, and the capital sunk in the purcliase of the 
mine will then be absolutely lost. This loss has 
not to be made good out of revenue, which can be 
fully distributed amongst the shareholders by way 
of dividend. (See also Chapter ITT of this Part,) 

The fixed capital will Ixj represented in the 
Balance Sheet by the Fixed Assets and partly by 
some of the Intangilde Assets (such as Goodwill), 
and it therefore follows that these items may 
appear at a much higher figure than their actual 
value without any provision being made for tho 
loss that has occurred. 

As a matter of general practice, however, a good 
deal broader view is taken than this, and kn^wn 
losses are usually written off or provision made for 
depreciation ; so much so, that in many cases an 
auditor will rex)ort tlie fact if proper provision is 
not made for the depreciation of fixed plant or 
for leasehold property. On the other hand, it is 
unusual for any provision to be made for the loss 
that will occur whgn a. mine is worked out or oil 
lands worked dry, but reserves are sometimes made 
out of the balance of profits to meet such losses of 
capital. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS 


Liabilities to •Shareholders 

Under this heading will fall the amount of the 
paid-up capital of the company. 

The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, pro- 
vides that the capital shall be divided into shares 
of a certain denomination (see Part III, Chapter 
IV). It is not permitted to issue shares at less thaif 
their face value, but they need not be paid up to 
the full amount, for the company may call up only 
what amount is required. The shareholders, how- 
ever, are liable to pay the face value of the shares 
taken by them when called upon by the company 
to do so. The shares may be issued subject to 
payment in cash, or may be issued for some other 
consideration either fully paid or partly paid up, 
but in this case it is necessary to file at Somerset 
House a properly executed and stamped agree- 
ment. 

The Share Capital may be^ivided into several 
classes of shares— Ordinary,' Preference, Deferred, 
and Founders’, each with special rights and privi- 
leges, and each class may include shares partly 
or fully called up, and the so-called Liability to 
Shareholders consists of the total of the paid-up 
capital of all classes of shares. 

There is, however, no liability on the part of the 
company to repay thid share capital, and the only 


way the shareholder can realize his shares is by 
sale, except in the event of the liquidation of the 
company. In the case of liquidation, shareholders 
will be entitled to have divided between them, in 
proportion to tho amounts paid uj) on their shares, 
the whole of the assets (if any) remaining after 
paying for the costs of liquidation and discharging 
all other liabilities of the company. 

On the other han^l, if the company goes into 
liquidation find there are any shares which have 
not been called up to their full face value, the 
holder of such shares will be liable to pay up the 
unpaid amount. It follows that if a Balance Sheet 
.shows there is an amount of Issued Capital which 
is not fully called up, this is a further asset that 
will be available to meet the claims of other credi- 
tors of the company should the other assets be in- 
sufficient for that purpose. It will bo found that 
most Joint Stock Banks have a large reserve of 
uncalled capital for the security of those with 
whom it does business. From the point of view 
of the shareholder, shares having any considerable 
amount of liability for calls not made are not alto- 
gether desirable, in view of the impossibility of 
transferring the shares in the event of the company 
falling upon bad times. 

The amount of the capital that has been 
authorized should be shown on every Balance 
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Sheet by way of a note, as this figure does not 
form part of the actual Balance Sheet. 

If there should be any amounts owing by share- 
holders in respect of calls that have been made, 

To Capital : 


these should be deducted from the amount of the 
paid-up capital and not shown as an asset. 

The following is the usual form of stating the ^ 
capital:— 


Authorized ... 1,600,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each £1,600,000 

500,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each . . . 600,000 


Issued . . . 


2,000,000 


£2,000,000 


1,250,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, issued fully 

Ijaid ... 4 £1,260,000 

260.000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, upon which 

10s. has Ikjcii called up ... 125,000 

600.000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 

fully called up... .« 600,000 

£1,875,000 

Calls in Arrear 1,620 

£1,873,480 


Forfeited Shares 

« 

The Articles of Association of a company usu- 
ally empower directors to forfeit those shares upon 
which the holders have not paid the calls that have 
been made, in which case original holders lose 
all rights to the shares, which may be again issued. 
If this happens, the amounts paid up on the share.s 
that have been forfeited will be credited to a special 
Forfeited Shares Account. This does not repre- 
sent a liability of the company, for the original 
holders have no claim upon it, and it i.s not a 
profit that can be distributed amongst tlie sliarc- 
liolders. It must therefore appear as a sepc*ratc 
item on the Balance Sheet, and is in effect a re- 
serve. This reserve may be used in order to issue 
shares at a discount, provided the total amount of 
such discount does not cxcee^^ the amount paid up 
on the forfeited shares. 

It is important to note from the shareholder's 
point of view that forfeiture does not relieve him 
from further liability, for although he loses all 
rights to the shares, he may still have to pay all 
the unpaid calls made before forfeiture. 

Debentures 

Most companies are empowered to borrow money 
upon the security of their a.ssets, such loans being 
secured by debentures or debenture stock. The 
security given may be wide enough to cover every 
form of asset that the company may possess, in- 
cluding uncalled capital. Usually trustees are 
appointed to whom the fixed assets are specifically 
mortgaged, with a floating charge upon all other 
assets that may come into the possession of the 
company. In this case the fixed assets cannot be 


dealt with by the company without the consent of 
the trustt;es; and if any are sold the proceeds must 
a.s a rule be paid into a Hpeci|l Bank Account over 
which the company has no control, and which will 
either be reinvested for the l>enefit of the deUniture 
holders or be ai)pUed towards redeeming some of 
the debentures. The interest is payable periodi- 
cally at a fixed rate, and is secured ecpially with’ 
the principal sum. The debentures, however, are 
not repayable on demand, but at a fixed date, 
except in the case of default in payment of interest, 
or in certain other cases when the security of the 
debenture holders is jeoi)ardized. 

It will he seen that the liability of a company 
in respect to its debentures is of paramount im- 
portance, for all its assets may bo called upon to 
'satisfy this liability, and notliing is available for 
ordinary creditors or shareholders while any sum 
is due to the debenture holders. 

In a Balance Sheet any amount of interest 
accrued on the debentures must be shown as a 
separate item and not included with other liabili- 
ties. It is not usual to state what assets are given 
as security, but it may be assumed that all assets 
are so pledged. 

From the iwint of view of a trader giving credit 
to a company with a debenture debt the matter is 
of considerable importance. In the event of being 
unable to obtain piyment in the ordinary course 
of business, it is almost impossible to obtain it 
through the Law Courts, for the trustees for deben- 
ture holders will not allow distraint to be made 
ujwn any assets which are included in their secu- 
rity, bec^uise they can put a receiver in possession 
of the property on their behalf. For this reason 
a company having a debenture debt finds a diffi- 
culty, before having made a reputation for sound- 
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ness, in obtaining the credit that would ordinarily some difference of opinion, and that is with regard 
•be given to a company without debentures. to the discount that will be deducted upon paying 

The shareholders’ point of view of debentures is these creditors, 
rather different While it is equally true that the One practice is to deduct from the amount of 
debentures will come before them, both for interest the trade creditors the discount which is usually 
and the. capital sum, it is in other respects more allowed. But in view of the fact that this dis- 
advantageous to borrow money at a comparatively count depends upon payment on the due date, in 
low rate of interest upon the security usually given the event of payment being delayed beyond that 
to debenture holders than to issue more shares time the discount is lost, and the creditors would 
which would have to shase in tjie profits. have been understated by that amount. On these 

The terms of issue of debealiwea afford a valu- grounds no dedultion is often made in respect of 
able index of the positi^^.»M a company, at anv cash discounts. Jrhe other view is that in the case 
rate at the date of issue. « nof a comimny vwhich always takes the discounts 

Debentures may be issued (a) at par; (6) at a t llaVcdll ■lwyr)t)tained by prompt payment it is only 
premium ; or (c) at a discount. In the first case fair to assume that the trade creditors will be paid 
the statement on the Balance Sheet of the amount less discounts, and that this deduction slioilld be 
of the liability to debenture holders discloses the made in stating the liabilities for a Balance Sheet, 
whole of the facts, for the co wpaay ha s received Bills Payable, which are usually in respect of 
value to the same amount. In the second case Trade Liabilities, should be shown sis a separate 
the liability to debenture holders is less than the item, as in the event of non-payment at the due 
amount which has been received by the company date they can be sued upon without having to 
to the extent of the premiums received. These prove the delivery of goods, &c., in the way that 
premiums do not ijjprcsent a profit which should an ordinary crcdii.or Las to do. 

1>G distributed amongst the shareholders, but one 

which must remain amongst the liabilities, and is Loans 

in etiect a reserve. In the third case the company 

has had to accept a liability greater than the Any loans made to a company, whether on 
amount it has received, and therefore, while security or not, should be shown as a separate 
amongst the liabilities there will appear the full item in a Balance Sheet. It is a very objcetionablo 
amount of the debentures issued, a smaller amount practice to include these with the ordinary trade 
has come into its coffei’s, less than the amount of creditors, l^ecause loans are neceasary in order to 
the debentures by the discount at which they were increase the cash resourco.s ordinarily available, or 
issued. A fictitious asset will therefore have been are the result of bad finance. Any interest that 
included representing this discount, and will ap- may have accrued or be duo at the date of the 
pear on every Balance Sheet unless and until it Balance Sheet should also be disclosed, which is 
has been written off out of other profits. commonly done in the following manner: — 

Any item of this description which appears Loans £6000 

amongst the assets not only shows that at the time Interest acc^^e^^ thereon 4*2 

of issuing the debentures additional inducements £6042 

had to be offered, but also that there is still a so- ' 

called asset which is not represented by value. If any security has been given, thi.s fact should 

The rate of interest on debentures is also an also be stated, either as a note to the item of loans, 
indication of the esteem in which the company or, more generally, as a note to the asset given as 
was hold, a low rate denoting that the security security that it has been so pledged, 
offered to the debenture holders was good enough The most usual form of loan for which security 
to ensure a small risk of loss of the capital sum, is required is a bank overdraft, in which case 
whereas a high rate shows that there was a larger ixytions of the property may be charged and the 
risk of losing the amount advanced. drods relating thereto deposited with the bank a.H 

security, or investments may form the security, 
Liabilities to Trade Creditors scrip for which will be lodged with the bank. 

These are usually shown in one amount, and Reserves 

even if large do not call for special comment, for the 

sounder a business is, the easier is it to obtain large Apart from the question of investing reserves 
credit, while a business that is the reverse of inside or outside the business, which is considered 
flourishing finds more difiiculty in obtaining credit, fully in another Chapter of this Part, there are 
There is, however, one point upon which there is two distinct kinds of resesves. 
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One reserve is the amount that it has been con- 
sidered necessary to provide by way of a charge 
against the Profit and Loss Account in order to 
reduce to a proper figure certain assets appearing 
in the books at a higher figure than they are ex- 
pected to realize. The best method of showing 
this is to deduct the amount of the reserve from 
the asset to which it relates. For example : — 

Sundry Debtors £4^26 3 4 

Lm Reserve for Bad and Doubt- \ 

ful Debts and Discounts ... 0 0 

— 4 £4076 3 4 


From this it is clear that while the aeownVi on 
the books amount to £4326, 3«. it is considered 
that fins will not be realized, owing to debts that 
may be bad either wholly or in part, or by the dis- 
counts which will have to be allowed, those being 
estiniated at £250. If, however, the sundry debtors 
api^ar amongst the assets at the gross figure of 
£4326, *Ss. 4fi.y and the reserve is platted amongst 
the liabilities at £260, these two figures must bc5 
read together in order to find the exact position. 
This method is often adopted, and any reserves 
which appear amongst the liabilities and which 
are definite reserves against the overvaluation of 
assets appearing on the other side, must be con- 
sidered in relation to the said assets. Particular 
attention should therefore bo given to these re- 
serves, and it is in all cases advisable to show 
them deducted from the assets. 

The other kind of reserve is a .sura pwvided out 
of the profits that have been earned, which, instead 
of being distributed amongst the shareholders, has 
been set iiside and either u.se<l in the business so 
as to provide additional working capital, or in- 
vested in the business for extensions, or invested 
outside the business so as to j^vidc an amount 
of cash that can be readily obtained shonld occasion 
require. 

This kind of reserve may l)e made to equalize 
dividends, to provide for replacements of wasting 
assets which it is not necessary to charge against 
profits, or merely in order to retain cash in the 
business which would otherwise be distributed by 
way of dividend. 

Such reserves are in effect undistributed pro^;S, 
and arc not liabilities of the company, and con.st!.- 
tntc therefore a measure of strength in its financial 
position. 

Undivided Profits 

It is unusual for a company to pay away the 
whole of its profits as dividends to shareholders, 
and if there is any profit which has neither been 
divided amongst the shareholders nor allocated to 
a reserve, this will appear as a credit balance 


amongst the liabilities on a Balance Sheet. Such 
an item is really a reserve and not a liability. It 
is quite true that a dividend may be declared 
which would absorb this balance, and it would 
then be a liability to the shareholders; but until 
that event there is no liability dn .the part of the 
company in respect to this item. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that in 
companies where there are many shareholders 
dividends that have be^n declared are not always 
claimed by the shSib '’holders, and these will appear 
amongst the liabilitJi, Any such unclaimed divi- 
’^^nds should be shown separately in the Balance 
Sheet, for in the event of liquidation they would 
rank for payment after the ordinary creditors had 
been paid in full. 

-.^rLvcd Assets 

The fixed assets of a business consist of the 
visible assets that have been acquired to enable it 
to earn revenue or to carry on its operations. 
They are of a mr>re or less permanent nature, and 
arc intended to remain in tlieir present form 
while the )>urpose for which they were acquired 
continuevS to exist, whereas the floating assets are 
intended to be converted from their present form 
into another form as opportunity arises. Included 
under this hefiding will be found such items as 
the Mine of a Mining Company, Land and Build- 
ings, Fixed Machinery, &c» From some points of 
view the Goodwill might be considered as a fixed 
as.set, but as it is not a visible one it is usually 
considered as an intangible asset and will be so 
dealt with here. 

The mine of a mining company will usually 
appear on the Balance Sheet at cost plus the 'cost 
of additions and improvements during the period 
since the previous Balance Sheet, i.e. ; 

Mining Property fis per last Balance 

Sheet £26,000 

Additions and Improvements (or Expen- 
diture thereon) during the year . . . 250 

£26,250 

It is not usually considered necessary to pro- 
vide for the obvious loss in value by reason of the 
ores that have been extracted. It is important, 
however, that any additions to this item should 
actually increase the\alue of the property, an<i^ 
an auditor will require adequate proof as to this 
before certifying the Balance Sheet All com- 
panies which are owners of property that is 
being worked or developed for the purpose of 
obtaining profits therefrom will treat their Pro- 
perty Account in a similar way, and the additions 
to this item will therefore vary according to the 
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nature of the principal asset. In the case of a 
mine the cost of sinking the main shaft is prob- 
<ably rightly considered as a permanent improve- 
ment, but ordinary development should not be 
added to the Property Account, for while it may 
rightly bo consideFed as a good asset at any par- 
ticular date, this development is really in the 
nature of preparatory work for a later period, 
and should be charged to the working coats of 
the following period. The tost of roads made over 
a property is also for a periMient improvement 
in most cases. In the ca«^f a company grow- 
ing a crop which caondflSe harvested until aflfe^ 
several years^ cultivation, such as rubber, the 
whole of the cost of cultivation, until the trees 
are in bearing, is usually charged to the Property 
Account. 

Buildings, if freehold, are sk: actual cost; 

but if leasehold, provision is generally made in 
respect of the loss owing to the shortening of the 
life of the lease. This may be either by charging 
to the Profit and Loss Account a proportion of 
the cost, and so di^ninishing the figure at w^hich 
the lease stands in the books, or by the provision 
of a Bodemption Fund, whicih with interest will 
amount at the expiry of the lease to the original 
cost. Tn this case it is usual for the lledcmption 
Fund to appear amongst the liabilities, and the 
lease at its original cost. 

Plant and Mjujbinery, in the case of a manu- 
facturing concern, is arf item of some magnitude, 
and provision ought to be made to cover the loss 
by reason of wear and tear, and, where necessary, 
to provide for ai)proaching ob.solesccnce. As to 
what constitutes adeejuate provision depends en- 
tirely upon the nature of the machinery, and no 
general rules are of much value; but it may be 
stated that the life of a fast-moving machine is 
generally much shorter tlian that of a slow-moving 
one, and the more intricate a machine is the 
sooner does it depreciate. 

Where a company has sunk any large amount 
of capital in the acquisition of patents, these will 
appear on the Balance Sheet at cost, but the fees 
on renewal should in all cases be charged to the 
Profit and Loss Account. It must l^c borne in 
mind, however, that a patent is only for a limited 
number of years, even if the renewal fees are 
duly paid; and therefore at the end of the time 
/hiring which the patent is in force there will be 
no value in tlflft patent as such, but only in any 
goodwill that may have been created during the 
life of the patent If any patents have been 
allowed to lapse by non-payment of renewal fees, 
or non-fulfilment of the requirements of the Acts, 
the auditor will probably report such to be the 
case 


Floating Assets 

Floating Assets comprise all thosje items which 
are intended to bo converted into cash, or are 
actually cash. It is not nec^essary that they should 
be immediately convertible into cash, but they 
will bo as and when opportunity affords. In- 
cluded under this he«iding there will be, in addi- 
tion to the actual cash, Book Debts, Stock-in- 
trade, Temporary yin vestments, Bills Ileceivable, 
and usually Loo« Tools and Stores. It will be 
seen that with ttfe exception of Loose Tools and 
■ii^gtores the itf^j^ would be without value unless 
tfeisi'*wwr.‘S'^"£^pable of conversion into cash, al- 
though the terms of credit must expire before 
book debts can be collected, partly manufa(^ured 
stock must be completed before being sold, &c. 

It is important to notice that any losses in the 
floating assets must b(j made good out of n^venuo 
before any profits can be distributed, and accord- 
ingly all such items must be shown in the Balance 
Sheet at a figure not exceeding their true value 
to that business at that time. It follows, there- 
fore, that if they appear in the books at a figure 
higher than their true value this loss must bo 
written off before arriving at the profits. On 
the other hand, any accretion in value above the 
figure standing in the books cannot with .safety 
he brought into account until the item has been 
actually realized. 

The item of Cash hardly calls for comment. It 
includes balances at bank whether on deposit or 
current accounts, cash in hand and jKitty c>ash, 
but is not considered to include balances in the 
hands of third parties other than bankers. 

The item of Sundry Debtors should only in- 
clude the debts that are actually recoverable; all 
debts known to be bad should be written off and 
a sullicient rcserv^ made for doubtful debts. It 
is usual to deduct from the amount of the Sundry 
Debtors an amount estimated U) cover the dis- 
count that has to be allowed if payment is made 
within the proptu' time. It is sometimes argued 
that this discount has not to btj deducted, because 
it may not have to b(^ allowed ; but this is not 
a sound position, because the company holds itself 
ouJt to allow the discount to its customers, and 
t^refore the option is not with the company. 

Stock-in-trade 

The item Stock-in-trade is one that requires 
the most careful attention. In the first place, it 
is impossible to prepare the Profit and Loss 
Account of a trading concern tliat carries any 
stock without a valuation thereof, and any error 
in this valuation is immediately reflected by a 
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corresjMjnding error in the profit shown : an over- 
valuation causing the profit to be higher than it 
really Is, and an undervaluation having the 
opposite effect. In the second place, the auditor 
of a company is not supposed to be in a position 
to know whether the stock has been taken at a 
fair valuation, and has no legal responsibility for 
the valuation unless his suspicion should have 
been aroused. It is, therefoi*o, of the greatest im- 
portance that a correct basis sllould be taken for 
the valuation of the stock, andyt is usual to in- 
dicate in the Balance Sheet whlk basis has been 
adopted, or the auditor in his repo*.*^ to the shijjp.^ 
holders will state whose valuation ^aS^^eeff 'ac- 
cepted. 

As*a basis, it is evident that if the true value 
of the stock is to be shown, all unsaleable or bad 
stofik should bo written dowm to a proper figure. 
Unfortunately this is not always done, and many a 
concern has come to grief owing to an acicumula- 
tion of unsaleable stock which still appears in the 
books at its original value. Those responsible for 
the valuation of stock should promptly deal with 
any unsaleable lines by writing them down to a 
low figure in the stock sheets. 

It is evident, also, that the true value will not 
be the .selling price, for until a sale has been 
effected tliis price includes the profit that has not 
been earned, and profit that has not been realized 
cannot be included amongst the assets. The cost 
price also may not be tlie true value, because goods 
may have been bought at a higher price than they 
are worth at the date when tliey are to be valued. 
A good general rule is to value the stock either at 
cost price or the lowest market price at tlie date 
of valuation, w^hichever is the lower. This wdll 
cover any loss in value that may have occurred 
up to the date of the Balance ^eet, and does not 
include any unearned profit. This rule, however, 
will not apply to all cases, and a few such may be 
mentioned. 

Take the example of a factor of cheescvS, Cheese 
is an article having a definite market value, and 
at stocktaking there may be included cheeses all of 
one brand which have been bought at varying 
dates and equally varying prices. It would l>e 
impossible to state the cost price of each che^^e, 
but being all of the same brand they have tV' 
same value. The market price of the day at 
which they could have been bought and sold is 
readily available, and it is usual to value them 
at that price, or, if there are two prices, the mean 
between them. This will give quite fair results, 
for the value placed upon the cheese is, if any- 
thing, lower than the actual cost of purchasing 
on that day. 

Similar considerations affect all businesses deal- 


ing in a commodity having a quoted market price, 
but which it is not possible to earmark with the 
cost price, such as metal merchants, stockjobbers, 
Ac. 

Another case in which the general rule does not 
apply, is that of a business growing a crop for sale 
when the sale cannot be effected in the same year 
as that in which the crop was grown, such as 
rubber or tea companies. The cost of such a 
crop is represented by <the whole of the debit side 
of the Profit and^ioss Account, for if the com- 
pany is solely engage^Kn nroducing the crop there 

nothing else to whicE" the expenses can be 
charged. 

If the whole of the crop is unsold at the end of 
the year, and is valued at the cost price, there will 
be no profit or loss shown ; and if partially sold, 
only imperfijJu Wsujfti will be shown. The practice 
has, therefore, arisen to wait until the whole of the 
crop has been sold before preparing the Balance 
Sheet, and then the crop on hand at the end of 
the year is valued at the net price it actually 
realm^d in the l()liowing year^ after charging all 
expenses of realization. By this means the Profit 
and Loss Account will show the result of the 
growth and sale of a definite crop rather than the 
result of trading for a particular period, and the 
Balance Sheet likewise shows tlio position at the 
date thereof, subject to the completion of the 
trading. 

Temporary Investments 

Where a company is in possession of cash for 
which it has no immediate use, it is usual to place 
such money at interest, either by way of loans at 
short notice on the Stock Exchange or elsewhere, 
or in marketable securities. Should there be any 
known loss at the date of the Balance Sheet in 
respect to any temjwrary investments, this loss 
muvst be provided for, because it is intended to 
convert them into cash when money is required. 
On the other hand, any appreciation in value is 
not, as a rule, taken into account .until sale: 
the increase in value is not definite, and may 
never be realized. If the temporary investments 
consist of loans, it should be disclosed whether 
or not there is any security. If they consist of 
marketable securities^ it may not be advisable to 
disclose the cost price of each inv^tment, but it 
is a good practice to show the fac9 value of each 
investment and then show the book value of the 
whole of them in one sum. 

If any investments are held which are not in- 
tended for early realization, it is not usual to take 
into account any variation in the market price, 
unless the diminution in value is serious, when 
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the market value should be stated if the loss is 
not provided for. 

Bills Receivable 

Bills Beceival^e that have not matured at the 
date of a Balance Sheet should appear under this 
heading, and this requires no comment, except 
where the bills have been discounted. If any.bills 
have been no dealt with, Ijjiey will no longer appear 
amongst the assets, becausythe money received 
on discounting, wit^Ujg^» discount charges, will 
have extinguished thoSnount of the kill; but^llo i 
may not be the end of the transaction. Should 
a bill that has been discounted be dishonoured on 
the due date, the party who has discounted it will 
call upon the company to repay him, leaving the 
company to obtain paymenrtr^ tJfe party wlio 
gave the bill. There is therefore a eontingent 
liability in respect to any bills which have not 
matured at the date of the Balance Sheet but 
have been discounted. This may be disclosctl 
by a note on tho^ Balance Sheet, such as “ There 
is a contingent liability in resi)ect to bills dis- 
counted of £ ”, or as follows: 

Bills Receivable jCOOOO 

Leas Under Discount 3000 

£3000 

Intangible Assets 

These have no material existence, but their value 
to a concern is represented by some benefit or 
advantage that is being enjoyed in the present 
time. It is often true that it is impossible to 
realize them (although Goodwill is a marketnble 
commodity), but their value to the particular 
business at the particular time is quite a real 
one. Included under this heading are such items 
as Goodwill, and Development Exi)euses, and 
Advance Expenditure. 

Goodwill and Development 

The item of Goodwill in a Balance Sheet is 
often assumed to be of itself unsatisfactory unless 
there is a reserve provided out of profits with 
which to extinguish it. T^is presumes that it is 
* of practically no value ; but there is good reason 
for taking thS opposite view. It is admitted that 
in the event of liquidation the value of goodwill 
often vanishes, but this test does not constitute 
sufficient grounds for assuming it to be valueless 
to a going concern. If it were, assets of a tangible 
nature would often fail at the same test. For 
example, plant and machinery will cost a great 


deal to install ready for work, but to sell would 
realize very little more than scrap price. On the 
other hand, a business having an established con- 
nection and reputation has a much greater valuer 
than a new business with equal capacity but with- 
out connection and reputation. In fact, in the 
case of retail businesses there is a marketable 
value in a goodwill based merely upoii the turn- 
over, quite irrespective of profit, which is daily 
bought and soW. This value is based on the 
expenses attaching to commencing and work- 
ing up a business; and if such expenditure has 
achieved it'^o^nd by placing the business on a 
pri:>Srt-earmng foundation, it is not a loss that 
should be written otF out of Revenue, but an 
expenditure of Capital once and for all with- 
out which the business would have been unable 
to earn profits. 

In the case of a business formed to exploit a 
definite article, for which it has to create a de- 
mand by advertising, &c., or which may need a 
deal of preparatory work before it can be placed 
on the market, this expemlituro will ai)[)ear under 
some such heading as Development Account. 

TJie test of the value of goodwill and develop- 
ment is entirely a question of results. If the 
business is earning profits reasonably propor- 
tionate to the capitiil sunk in it (a part of which 
capital has been ex])encled on this item) the value 
is justified; but it insufficient or no profit is being 
earned, then the item stands condemned. 

Advance Expenditure 

At whatever date a Balance Sheet is prepared, 
it rarely happens that payment for such items 
as Rates, Insurance, Telephone, <kc., which are 
paid in advanc^ will have expired at the same 
date. The uuexpired portions of such expendi- 
ture are calculated and shown under this heading 
as an asset. In mast cases nothing could be re- 
covered in respect of the amount unexpired, but 
the benefit of such will be reaped in the following 
period. In that way the asset that is shown on 
the Balance Sheet is duly realized. 

An extension of this practice will be noticed in 
the Balance Sheets of companies producing a crop 
such as tea, rubber, or tobacco, which recpiires 
more than one year for its growth and sale. In 
the case of tea and rubber companies, the exjxindi- 
ture in any one year may include large sums in 
respect of manuring, procuring labour, work done 
or goods supplied and used, the benefit of which 
will not be reaped until the following season. 
The case of a tobacco-growing company is still 
more complicated, and it is sufficieptly interesting 
to consider the following oondensed Balance Sheet 
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of such a company, which was prepared as at 
31 December, 1911. 


A/c. 


and 


. £78,329 

Property A/c 

£64,015 

. 32,042 

Stores, 

876 

i 

2,220 

Tobacco Urops : 


19H... £20,610 

1912.. . .3,673 

1913.. . 191 

24,474 


Debtor^ 

3,036 


Cash 

PrcliminVry Ex- 

10,711 


penses! 

9.479 

.€112,591 

^ £112.59>" 


Tt will be observed that the Advance Exi>endi- 
ture under the heading of Tobacco Crop amounts 
to no less than £24,474 out of a total of £ 1 12, .501. 
The reason for this is that it takes four years to 
complete the growth and dispatch of a crop of 
tobacco. In the iirst year, work of a i)reliiiiinary 
nature is done in the way of preparing the soil, 
<fec. The crop will be sown the next year, har- 
vested the following year, and finished and dis- 
patched in the fourth year. The expenditure in 
any one year will therefore be divided into the 
following heads: — 

(rt) Cost of finishing and dispatching the crop har- 
vested the provioua year {a compariitively small 
amount). 

(6) Expenditure on the cultivation and harvesting of 
the crop Siown the jirevioua year. 

(c) Expenditure on sowing a crop wliich will not l»e 

liarvested until the following year. 

(d) Expenditure on jireparatory work for a crop to be 

sown the next year. 

In order to find what profit or has resulted 
from any crop, it is necessary to wait until it has 
been realized, i.e. the fourth year. It follows, 
therefore, that for the first three years the ex- 
penditure on tlie crop must be held up in the 
Balance Sheet, and in the fourth year this ex- 
penditure, together with that of the fourth year, 
will be charged to the Profit and Loss Account, 
which will be credited with the sale of the crop. 
This jirocedurc will be adopted in each succeeding 
year, and in the Balance Sheet under consideratioiK 
the item Tobacco Crop 1911, .£20,610, corresponds 
to the division (6), Crop 1912 to (c), and Crop 1913 
to (d). The expenditure under (a) has been charged 
in the Profit and Loss Account for the year. 

Uncompleted Contracts 

Another item coming under this division of a 
Balance Sheet is Profit cm Uncompleted Contracts. 


This item occurs in the case of companies under- 
taking contracts. At the date when the accounts 
are prepared, it may happen that a large amount 
of work has been done upon a contract job for 
which part payment has been received. Until, 
however, the contract has been completed, and 
all the expenses in connection therewith incurred, 
it is impossible to arrive at the actual amount 
of profit earned. Under such circumstances it 
is usual to include amongst the assets an esti- 
mate of the profits ^at have been earned upon 
the portion of the that has been done. 

bCrffiOticed tliattKis is quite a different 
thing to taking as an asset an unrealized profit^ 
for the profit has actually been earned, but the 
exact amount is unknown. This, of course, 
assumes that the estimate has been fairly made, 
erring on tlyfe sirlc c»HunJer, rather than over, esti- 
mate. It is impossible to test the accuracy of the 
estimate except by way of a comptirison with the 
average profits earned upon similar contracts, and 
the amount will usually be certified by a respon- 
sible official. The item will usjially bo shown in 
something like the following form : — 

Work done on Uncompleted Contracts £5000 0 0 

Estimated Profit thereon ... ... 250 0 0 

£5260 0 0 


Fictitious Assets 

This is a contradiction in terms, and is repre- 
sented by o-xi:>enditure incurred which has not been 
written off to Revenue Account, but which has no 
present value. All such items have to be elimi- 
nated from any estimate of the assets of a concern, 
and* it is therefore important to recognize them. 

The most common items coming under this 
heading are as follows; Preliminary Expenses, 
Debenture Issue Expenses, Discount on Deben- 
tures, S]>ecial Expenses such as Repairs spread 
,over a period of years. Expenditure Account in 
*"1 the case of a Company ot earning Revenue, and 
the Debit Balance on Profit and Loss Account. 

Preliminary Ex^^ienses are the costs incurred 
I^rior to and during the formation of a company, 
including the legal charges, &c. While there is 
no doubt that the actual expense of registering 
the company is essential before it can exist and 
earn revenue, and may therefore be justly con- ' 
sidered as an expense of which the benefit is still 
being reaped, this usually forms a very small 
portion of the total expenditure, which does not 
represent any existing value. Should any com- 
missions have been paid on shares, they must, by 
the requirements of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, be stated separately on every Balance 
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Sheet until written off; and as the wording is “any 
payments by way of Commission ”, Brokerage on 
Shares must be included with Commissions. It 
is usual to write off the Preliminary. Expenses 
. over a period of years, and such an item should 
not appear on tffe Balance Sheet of a successful 
company more than five years old, 

“DebMBnture Issue Expenses” is similar to the 
foregoing, but represents the cost of issuing de- 
bentures, and should liko^vise be written off over 
a short period of years. 

“ Discount on Debenturo-.i ' has already been re- 
ferred to under the cdBSTderation of dc^^gjjtjjj^ 
“Special Expenses.” — If any special exjxjnaes 
have been incurred during the financial year which 
were not incidental to the actual trading, and not 
in the nature of Additions or Improvements, it is 
not unusual, should such OKpenso.: be of a con- 
siderable amount, to spread the cost over a period 
of years. If this is done, there wiU appear upon 
the Balance Sheet such portion of the expenditure 
as has not been written ofl^ although there is no 
asset represented jf)y it. There is one case of this 
description where the expenditure is, on the face 
of it, an ordinary charge against Revenue which 
custom has allowed to be treated in this manner, 
that is Ships^ Survey Expenses (see Part V). 
When it is necessary for a ship to be surveyed by 
Lloyd’s Agents, the ship goes into dry dock and 
the surveyor decides what repairs are necessary in 
order to bring the slfip into a proper condition. 
The cost of complying with his requirements is 
very heavy, but the value of the ship is not in- 
creased, for only ncces.sary repairs have been exe- 
cuted. In the ordinary way these repairs should 
be written off to Revenue in the year in which 
they were done, but it is a general custonr to 
spread the cost over three years, and so avoid 
charging one year’s accounts with heavy survey 
expenses which are only incurred every four 
years. 


“ Expenditure Account ” is an item which ap- 
pears in the Balance Sheet of a company which has 
been formed for a certain purpose but which at the 
date of the same has not been in a position to earn 
revenue. An instance of this will be found in the 
case of a company which has been formed to 
acquire and work certain patents. For this pur- 
pose it may be necessary to build and e<iuip a 
factory and carry out a great deal of experimental 
work before it can work the patent. During this 
period, in addition to the actual cost of the factory 
and ex])eriments, considerable sums will be sjjent 
in the way of directors’ foes, secretary, office ex- 
penses, ana so on, w^hile there have been no receipts 
on revenue account except transfer foes or interest 
on deix)sitH, &c. Until the company is in a position 
to commence trading, all expenses are out of capital, 
and therefore there can be no Revenue Account ; 
accordingly all the expenditure that is incurred 
must appear anunigst the assets on the Balance 
Sheet, although there is no asset representing this 
item. When the company commences to trade, 
this account hhs to be dealt with. Prudent 
directors will usually decide to extinguish it out 
of the profits over a series of years, but it is 
.sometimes transferred to a Goodwill Account, in 
which case it will ajipear permanently amongst 
the assets. 

Profit and Loss Account 

If there is a debit balance on this account, it will 
appear amongst the assets. This debit bahincc is 
the excess of exi^mditure over income, and show's 
that losses have been incurred which are not 
balanced by profits accumulated before, or after- 
w'ards earned. There is therefore an excess of 
liabilities over ^ssets by this amount, and until 
this has been cxtingiiishcd by subsequent profits 
there can be no profits available for distribution 
by way of dividends. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 


If a company bas entered into agreements or 
made arrangements which involve no liability at 
the date of the Balance Sheet, but which may do .so 
at a date over which the company has no control, 1 
^ these contingent liabilities should be disclosed in 
order that the trae position may be ascertained. 
It is not usual, however, to refer to such contingent 
liabilities as exist in the case of goods ordered for 
the usual course of trade but undelivered, unless 
these are of considerable extent; but if a large 
amount is involved, then it should be stated by 
way of a note. 


If investments have been made in partly paid- 
ij|) .shares of another company, the amount of calls 
made is a contingent liability which must be 
stated, for while there is no actual liability until 
the calls are made, the company has ac<;epted the 
shares and agreed to pay the full amount wffien 
called upon to do so. In this case a note is usually 
added to the item of investments, saying that there 

is a contingent liability of £ in respect to calls 

not made. 

If any Bills Receivable have been discounted and 
have not matured at the date of the Balance Sheet 
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there is a contingent liability, as bills may be dis- If in order to obtain loans from banker^ or others 
honoured at due date. Reference has alre^y been security has been given, it is not sulQ&cient to show 
made to this. on one side the liability in respect to the loan, and 

In the case of insurance companies there will on the other side the value of whatever invest- 

always be claims made in respect to the period ments, Ac., have been pledged without disclosing . 

covered by the accounts which are unknown at the this fact, for while the actual liability on the loan 
date of the Balance Sheet ; and while it may oc- is shown under certain circumstances, the security 
casionally appear as a note that there are contin- itself may be taken to satisfy this liability. It is 
gent liabilities in respect to unexpired policies, the necessary, therefore, to mention in the Balance 
matter is more usually dealt with by creating re- Sheet what investmentseor other assets have been 
serves to cover these liabilities. pledged. 

PRIVATE FIRMS’ BALAjnUe’ SHEETS 

The balance Sheet of a partnership or of an in- partner should be brought together, so that the 
dividual differs from that of a limited company Balance Sheet should show the exact amount of 
mainly in the substitution of the partners’ accounts capital each* partner kas ; for any drawings shown 
for the Capital Account. There is also usually no in a Drawing Account reduce his capital, and so do 
balan(^e of the Profit and Loss Account, any such any items of goods supplied to him. On the other 
balance being transferred to the partners’ accounts hand, any advances made by a partner to his firm, 
according to the terms of division of profits; neither while they may be loans as between the partners, 
does the question of debentures afise. will form part of the capital as far as the ordinary 

It is important that all the accounts of each creditors arc concerned. 

PREPARATION BY SINGLE ENTRY 

This involves a method entirely different from Book, is not difficult; but a true single -entry 
that of accounts kept by double entry, ft may system has no Cash Book, and the Ledger will only 
perliaps be mentioned that very few concerns rely show the amounts charged fo customers, and when 
upon a true single-entry system of bookkeeping, paid the entry is simply crossed through, either 
but, on the other hand, the system used is oft<*n with or without the date of payment. If the date 
so incomplete that a Balance Sheet cannot be jire- of payment is shown, a list can be prepared; but if 
pared on the ordinary basis, and therefore the not, the list must be prepared on the actual day 
method employed has to be that of single entry, which is to be the date of the Balance Sheet. 

The principle consists in compiling a Statement The cash also may present some difficulty unless 
of Assets and Liabilities, the cxc^s of the former a proper Cash Bocjk is kept. Where there is no 
over the latter forming the capital, or if the liabili- proper Cash Book it may be necessary to arrive at 
ties exceed the assets, the deficiency of capital. If the balance from the Passbook, and this requires 
the amount of cixpital at a previous date is known, adjustment by reason of outstanding cheques, 
the increase of capital at the later date represents The Statement of Liabilities presents the most 
the profit, or the decrease represents the loss, suL*' difficulty as a rule, as it is very unusual for an 
ject of course to any adjustment necessary by imperfect system of bookkeeping to show in the 
reason of further capital introduced or amounts books the amounts owing, whether for goods pur- 
withdrawn. chased or expenses incurred. It will be necessary, 

The actual preparation of the Statement is oftqn therefore, to examine all unpaid invoices and state- 
difficult, as the information required is not alwaj^ ments, and all such as have been paid since the 
given in the books. The fixed assets will probably^ jt. date of the Balance Sh^et that has to be prepared, 
be shown in the previous Balance Sheet, and any If any are missing there is no information avail- ^ 
expenditure in the nature of additions must be able to correct this. 

taken into account; or if there is not this informa- It is because of these inabilities to check the 
tion, it will be necessary to value them. The omission of assets or liabilities that single-entry ia 
stocks and stores of loose tools, Ac., will be valued so unsatisfactory. Errors are so liable to enter into 
in the usual way. the Balance Sheet, which is, therefore, quite unreli- 

The list of debtors, if a proper Ledger is kept able and sometimes most misleading. All commer- 
and the payments have^ been posted from a Ca^ cial books should be properly kept by double entry. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The accounts oi the trading of limited com- 
panies are kept on exactly the same basis and in 
the same form as those of private firms. There is 
only one respect — a very important one— in which 
the accounts require to be treated differently from 
those of trading concerns conducted by individuals 
or firms, viz., their Capital Accounts. The neces- 
sity for the special trea^ent of the Capital Account 
arises in large measure from the fact that there 
is frequently a very large number of proprietors, 
each of whom must have a separate account of 
his own, as in the case of an ordinary partnership, 
and it would not be possible to record these in 
the usual private ledger of the company, especially 
having regard to the fact that the membership 
is constantly changing, owing to members of the 
company disposing of their interests to others. 
A further reason for the special treatment is the 
different nature of the relationship existing be- 
tween the members of a company and that of the 
members of a firm. 

The nature of the constitution of a joint-stock 
company has already been explained in Part III, 
Chapter IV. The only kind of limited company 
with which it is proposed to deal from the point 
of view of accounts is the^ company limited by 


shares. Companies limited by guarantee only re- 
quire no Capital Account, as nothing in the nature 
of capital is contributed by the members unless 
the company is wound up. Unlimited companies’ 
Capital Accounts are the same as in ordinary part- 
nerships, but very few companies of this kind are 
registered. There is no difierence between the 
accounts of public and private companies limited 
by shares, so that the following explanations may 
be taken as applying equally to both so far as the 
accounts are concerned. 

It has already been seen that the capital of com- 
panies limited by shares is divided into a number 
of parts called shares, each bearing a distinctive 
number and beyig of a fixed nominal amount 
which the company is entitled to receive, not 
necessarily at once, in consideration of having 
issued the share. The extent to which the com- 
pany may issue shares is limited when the com- 
pany is registered, and is known as the Nominal 
Capital. This is generally referred to in the pub- 
lished accounts as the “Authorized Capital”. No 
investment in its capital may be received by the 
coppany beyond the amount so fixed, unless the 
^Aoper steps have been taken to increase the 
momical capital. 


VARIOUS CLASSES OF SHARES 


(The various classes of shares have been ex- 
plained in Part m, Chapter IV.) 

Where the shares are all of one class, entitling 
the holders to equal rights as to capital, and par- 


ticipation in profits, they are termed Ordinary 
shares. Frequently, however, there are two classes, 
one having a prior right to receive distributions 
of profits up to a fixed percentage on the amount 
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paid up on the shares. These are known as Pre- 
ference shares, and they usually confer the further 
right on the holders to be rei>aid their capital 
in the event of winding-up, before the Ordinary 
shareholders receive anything. A further class of 
shares sometimes created, called Founders’ shares, 
are usually either few in number or of small nomi- 
nal value, and are usually issued to the promoters 
of a company. They rank behind the Preference 
and Ordinary shares as to both capital and profits, 
but are entitled to either a large proportion or all 
of the profits after a distribution, or dividend, at a 
fixed rate has been paid on the Ordinary shares. 

An illustration of the manner in which Founders’ 
shares benefit, in the event of large profits being 
oarnedi will show why the founders or promoters 
of companies keep them in their own hands. It 
is to be observed that the nominal value being 
small there is little to lose and the possibility of 
considerable gain. 

The Central African Rubber Company, Limited, 
had a capital of £20,100, divided into 10,000 6 per 
cent Preference and 10,000 Ordinary shares of 


£1 each, and 2000 Founders* sharea of U. each. 
The company made a profit during its first year 
of £3000, out of which the Preference shares were 
entitled under the Articles to 6 per cent divi- 
dend and the Ordinary shares to 10 per cent, the 
Founders’ shares being entitled to the balance of 
the profits. The distribution of the profits would 
be as follows 

10,000 Preference shares at 6 per 

cent e ... £600 

10,000 Ordinary shares at 10 per 
cent 1000 

V.. 

Leaving *?or the Founders’ shares ... 1400 or 1400% 

£3000 

This might seem ai^ exaggerated example, but it 
may l)e mentioned that one of the chief London 
stores has distributed over 6000 per cent on its 
Founders’ shares in one year after paying large 
dividends on its Ordinary shares and carrying a 
considerable sum to reserve. 


ISSUED CAPITAL 


The Nominal Capital of a limited company 
does not necessarily or even frequently appear in 
a company’s books of account. In fact, unless all 
the Nominal Capital has been paid to the com- 
pany, it does not figure as an item in the accounts, 
although it is always stated as a memorandum iu 
the Balance Sheet. The accounts are only con- 
cerned, firstly, with the amount of capital the 
company has actually issued, which is known Jis 
the subscribed or issued capital; secondly, with 
the amount the shareholders have been called 
upon to pay on the issued shared which is termed 
the Called-up Capital ; and thirdly, with the sum 
actually received from the shareholders, which is 
called the Paid-up Capital and is the amount 
which is finally brought into the Balance Sh Jt 
as the company’s liability to its proprietors on 
Capital Account. 

The usual method by which a company of any 
considerable size effects the issue of its capital 
is to publish a document known as a praspecAw, 
inviting subscriptions for shares. It must be 
membered that only public companies may issue " 
an invitation to the public to apply for shares. 
The nature of a prospectus aud the requirements 


of the law with regard to its contents are dealt 
with in Part III, Chapter IV, and it is sufficient 
to say here that it should give such information 
as will enable members ofr the public to form an 
opinion whether or not to invest in the company. 
The class and number of shares offered for sub- 
scription are stated, and the method iu which 
they will have to be paid for. This is commonly 
by a depo.sit being made at the time of applica- 
tion for the shares, a further instalmOnt if and 
when the application is granted, i.e. when the 
shares are allotted, and the balance at such in- 
tervals as are named in the prospectus. Some- 
times the whole amount is not required at once, 
a balance being left to be called up by the direc- 
tors as required. 

Application and Allotment 

A form of application is enclosed in the pros- 
pectus (or attached to the advertisement in the 
press) which must be filled in by persons desirous 
of obtaining shares ili the company. The follow-# 
ing is a specimen of an application for shares in 
the usual form:— 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 

CAPITAL - - - £40,000 

Divided into 40,000 Shares of £1 each 
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Form of Application for Shares 

To the Directors of 

Safe IfvitsTMBNi'a, Limited. 

Gentlemen, 

^ Having paid t o the la kers of the Company, the Tfniversal Bank, Limited, the sum of 

£ being a deposit of 2$. dd. pW^SflSEre on application for . . . shares of jGI each in the above- 

named Company, I request you to allot to me that numljer of shares, and I hereby agree to accept the same 
or any less number that may lie allotted to me, upon the terms and conditions t^ontainqii in the Company’s 
Prospectus, as filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, and the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Company, and I further agree to pay the sum of 2.<?. 6d. per share on allotment, and tiie 
balance in calls as prflvided by such Prospectus, and authorize you to place my name upon the Register of 
Members in resp^^ct of the shares which may bo allot tod to me. 

Name in full, , 

Addrcii,, 

Description, 

Ordinary Signature, 

Date 


SAFE INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 
Receipt for Payment upon Application 

1912. 


Received from on account of Safe Investments, Limited, the sum of 

poundvS lieing a de}> 08 it of 2». (id. per Hharc on application 

for shares in the Company of jCI each. 

For^he Universal Bank, Limited, 


£ 


Cashur. 


This Receipt should lie retained, to be exchanged (with other necessary documents) for the Share 
Certificate when ready, notice of which will be given. 


The application form is sent by the applicant to 
the bankers, accompanied by remittance for the 
amount named in the form. The bankers retain 
the money and place it to the credit of the com- 
pany. The upper portion of the form is sent on 
Jl)y the bank to the secretarjaof the comiwiny, who 
mahes a list of all the applications received. The 
list is used for making the entries in the statistical 
books of the company, which record the holdings 
ot each shareholder, and is therefore somewhat 
elaborate in its ruling. The table on p. 162 is a 
specimen of such form. 

This list is considered by the directors at a meet- 


ing. Their first concern is to a,scertain whether 
the minimum subscription (see Part HI, Chapter 
IV) has been obtained. If it has, they may pro- 
ceed to allotment. If the number of shares for 
Mvhich application has Wn made is the number 
%r which wsubscriptious were invited, the allotment 
is a simple matter, each applicant l)eing allotted 
the number he has applied for. If the i$sue is 
over -subscribed the directors have to consider 
whether to make a proportionate deduction from 
all applications, or what other course to take to 
apportion the shares amongst the applicants. In 
trading concerns appealing to large numbers of 
^ 100 
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the public it is generally advisable to make allot- 
ments to small applicants in full, thus interesting^ 
as large a number of people as possible in pushing 
the interests of the company. In financial con- 
cerns it may be considered more desirable to have 
the shares in as few hands as possible. These are 
points for the directors to consider, having regard 
to the character of the company. Whatever the 
method they adopt, the number of shares allotted 
will be the number for which applications were 
invited. ^ 

In cases where the minimum subscription has 
been applied for but the full number offered 
been subscribed, the directors are in a 
more difiicult position. If, however, the issue has 
been underwritten they have merely to apportion 
jimongst the underwriters the deficiency in the 
public applications. When the issue has not been 
underwritten the directors have to decide whether 
it is not the projxjr course to return the applica- 
tion money and abandon the flotation. It is be- 
cause of the general reluctance to take this course, 
and so lose the benefit of the money already spent 
on the promotion, that many c6mpanies fail owing 
to going to allotment on insufficient subscriptions. 
No general rule can be laid clown as to the course 
that should be taken. Each case must depend 
on circuinstiinces, but directors incur a grave re- 
sponsibility in going to allotment on a subscrip- ' 
tion which will not produce the capital which, 
before the issue of the prospectus, was considered 
necessary to put the company in a sound financial 
position. (See generally Part III, Chapter IV.) 

As s(K)n as the allotment has been made, notice 
thereof must be sent to each person to whom 
shares have been allotted. This is absolutely 
necessary, as, until such notice has been given, 
the applicants are at liberty to withdraw their 
applications and receive the return of their de- 
posits. This is the essential difierence between 
the position of the shareholders of a limited com- 
pany, wlio are the proprietors of its business, and 
an individual who carries on a business of his 
own. The latter is under no obligation to invest 
any particular sum in his undertaking, or, indeed, 
anything at all. But in the case of a shareholder 
there is a legal contract on his part to pay to the 
company the full nominal amount of his shares. 

^ His application for shares is the offer, and the 
notice of allotment ts the company’s acceptance^ 
The shareholder is, of course, in a better position 
than the private trader, in that he is only liable 
for the nominal amount of his shares whatever 
may be the result of the company’s trading or the 
ina^itude of its liabilities ; while the sole trader 
is liable to lose not only what he has invested in 
his business in the way of capital, but also his 
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pdvate estate if that is required to pay the lia- The notice to the shareholder is called a Letter 
iilitiea. of the business. of Allotment, and is in the following form 


SAFE INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 


SUmp. 


Letter of Allotment 


No 

Dear Sir (or Madam), 


654 CoBNHiLL, London, E.O, 
June, 1912. 


, I am instructed by the Directors of the above-named Company to inform you that in 
response to your application they have allotted to you shares in the Oom|)any. 


The total amount due upon application and allotment is £. 

You }j§|: e already {wiid on application for shares 


Leaving a balance payable by you of £ 

which sum please pay to the Company’s bankers, the Universal Lank, Limited, 621 Lothbuiy, E.C. 

I am, Dear Sir (or Madam), 

Your obedient Servant, 


Secretary. 




SAFE INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 


Receipt for Payment upon Allotment 


1912. 


Received from on account of Safb Investments, Limited, the sum of 

pounds, shillings and pence due 

n respect of the above allotment. 

For the Universal Bank Limited, 


The further sum named as payable should be 
forwarded by the Allottee with the Letter of Allot- 
ment to the bankers, who will return it to him 
with a receipt for the amount. He retains this 
with the receipt for the application money unjil 
such time as ho is advised by the company that he 
may exchange them for a share certificate. The 
certificate is issued under the common seal of the 
company, and is to the effect that he is the regis- 
tered holder of a certain number of shares bearing 
definite numbers, and that a stated amount has 
be^^u paid on each share. 

When no allotment is made to an applicant a 
“Letter of Regret*^ is sent to him informing him 
that the directors have been unable to allot him 
any shores in response to his application. A re- 
mittance for the amount he paid when applying 
Jor the shores is forwarded ^.o him at the same 
time. 


Cashier. 

It is generally advisable, and in large issues it 
is practically essential, to enter the cash received 
on the application and allotment of shares in cash 
books specially kept for the purpose, and to trans- 
fer the daily totals only to the general cash book. 
This is a convenience for two reasons: it avoids 
the cuinberiiig 9l the general cash book with 
numerous small items, and facilitates the posting 
of the amounts received to the individual accounts 
of the respective shareholders. 

In addition to the entry in the subsidiary cash 
books of the cash received from shareholders, the 
columns on the allotment sheets must be filled in 
by the secretary as the amounts payable for allot- 
ment money and calls are received. The totals 
of file cash columns of the sheets must be agreed 
\ ith the total amounts credited to the Applica- 
tion, Allotment, and Call Accounts in total in 
the Private Ledger. 


SHARE CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Tho entries to be made in the financial books 
in order to record the issue of the shares proceed 
on the stme lines whatever the class of shares 


allotted. There must be separate accounts for 
each class of share capital, e.g. Ordinary Share 
Capital Account, Preferen^ Share Capital Ac- 
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count, Ac. As the shareholders are liable to pay to 
the company the amounts payable on their shares 
in accordance with the terms of the prospectus, they 
are debited in special books called Share Ledgers, 
and the respective Ca})ital Accounts are credited 
in the Private Lodger with the sums payable. 

In the financial books accounts representing the 
body of shareholders as a whole are debited with 
the total sums due from them in respect of appli- 
cation, allotment, and call moneys, the Bhare 
Capital Accounts being credited. This system of 
debiting the proprietors of the business with the 
capital they are to bring in is only possible be- 
cause of the contracts into which they have 
enterecj to pay for their shares. The accounts 
through which the body of shareholders are thus 
debited with the amounts payable on application 
and allotment ,are sometimes combined in one 
account called the “Application and Allotment 


Account’’. In other cases there are two accounts. 
To illustrate the working of the system it .will be^ 
well to take the example of an issue of capital of 
three classes of shares. 

The Central African Rubber Company, Limited, 
issued a prospectus offering fflr subscription, at 
par, 10,000 six-per-cent Preference and 10,000 
Ordinary shares at £1 each, payable 2a 6d, per 
share on application, 7a 6d. per share on allot- 
ment, and 10». per shrre one month after allot- 
ment. Two thousand Founders* shares of . la 
tiach w^ere paid for and allotted to various per- 
.sons on the same day as tht Preference and Ordi- 
nary shares. The following would be the entries 
in the company’s books of account recording the 
transactions, it being assumed that the issue was 
over-subscribed and that 10,000 each of Ordinary 
and Preftfrence shar3s were allotted and duly 
paid for : — 


JOURNAL 


1912. 

April I 1 


April 1 


May 1 


« 

Ordinary Share Arr^rdATioN Account 

To Ordinary Shat e Capital Account 

For deposit of 2s. 6(/. per .share payable on application 
for 10,000 shares. 

J)r. 


£ 

1250 

s. 

0- 

rf. 

0 

£ 

1250 

s 

0 

d 

0 

Preeerenoe Share Aitliuation Account 

To Preference Share Capital Account 

For deposit of 2s. 6 d . per share payable on application 
for 10,000 Hh.ires. 

Dr. 


1250 

0 

0 

1250 

0 

0 

Ordinary Share Allotment Account ... 

To Ordinary Share Capital Account 

For 7s. 6 rf : per share payable on allotment of 
10,000 Ordinary .shares. 

Dr. 


3755 

0 

0 

3750 

0 

0 

Prkfkrenok Shark Allotment Account 

To Preference Share Capital Account 

For 7s. 6 d . per .share playable on allotinftiit of 

10,000 shares. 

c 

Dr. 


3750 

0 

0 

3760 

0 

0 

Founders’ Shark Auflication and Allotment Account 
To Founders' Share Capital Account ... 

For amount payable on application and allotment of 
2000 shares. 

Dr . 


100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Ordinary Shark Apfijoation Account 

To Ordinary Share Allotment Account 

For excess amount paid on application by allottees. 

Dr. 


861 

0 

0 

861 

0 

0 

Prefkrknck Shark Application Account 

To Preference Share Allotment Account 

For excess amount paid on application by allottees. 

Dr. 


124 

0 

0 

124 

0 

0 

Ordinary Shark Call Account .. ..\ 

To Ordinary Share Capital Account 

For 10s. per share payable on 10,000 shares one 
month after allotment. 

Dr. 

' 

5000 

0 

0 

6000 

0 

1 

()• 

Preference Share Call Account 

To Preference Share Capital Account 

For 10s. per share payable on 10,000 shares one 
month after allotment. 

Dr. 


5000 

o| 

0 

6000 

0 

0 
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CASH BOOK 


1912. 


Apr. 


May 


10 


10 


To Ordiiiary Share Appli- 

cation Account 

(beiftg the Amount received on 
applications for 28, 720 shares). 

To Preference Share Appli- 
cation Account 

(being amount received on ap- 
plications for^H,09(i shaies). 

To Orclinaiy Share Allot- 
ment Account 

(being amount received on al- 
lotiii^it of 10,000 shares). 

To Preference Share Allot- 
ment Account 

(being amount received on al- 
lotment of 10,000 shares). 

To Fourniers’ Share Appli 
cation and Allotment' 

Account 

If Ordinary Share Call 

Account 

II Preference Share Call 
A<*coimt 


To Balance brought down.. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 19J2, 


2,965 

0 

0 

Apr, 

16 


1,387 

0 

0 




2,889 

0 

0 




3,626 

4 

0 

0 




100 

0 

0 




.5,000 

0 

0 




5,000 

0 

' 0 




20,967 

0 

0 




20,100 

0 

0 






=_ 

s. 

By Ordinary Share Appli- 
cation Account 

854 

0 

(being amount returned on 
shares not allotted). 

By Preference Shares Ap- 
plication Account 

13 

0 

(being amount returned on 
shares not allotted). 

By Balance carried down,.. 

20,100 

0 


• 

20,967 

1 

0 





LEDGER 

Ordinary Share Aitlioation Account 


1912. 

Apr. I 1 


To Ordinary Share Capital 

Account 

(Amount payable on 10,000 
shai'cs ) 

To Transfer to Ordinary Share 

Allotment Account 

(Amount overpaid by persons 
who applied for a larger 
number of shares than were 
allotted to them, and appro- 
priated for allotment.) 

To Cash 

(Amount returned to appli- 
cants who received no lulot- 
ments.) 


£ 


d 

191 

> 



£ 

s. 

d. 




Apr. 

1 

By Cash rectoived on Appli- 





1250 

0 

0 



cations for 23,720 Shares... 


2965 

0 

0 

861 

'o 

0 













• 





854 

0 

0 








2965 1 

0 

0 





2966 

0 

q 


1 









Ordinary Share Allotment Account 


X912. 



1 

8. 

d 

' 1912. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

Apr. 

1 

To Ordinary Sbart> Capital 




> 

Apr. 

10 

By Cash received from Allot- 







Account 



0 

0 


tees of 10,000 Shares .... 

11 Transfer from Appli ca- 


2889 























tion Account of excess 














amount paid by allottees 
on application 


861 

0 

5 





3760 

0 

D 




■I 


0 

□ 



' 

1 

1 

1 




• 
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[PArt VII 


1912. 



1 ^ 


d. 

1912. 



£ 

c. 

d. 

May 

1 

To Ordinary Share Capital 





May 

10 

By Cash 


5000 

0 

0 



Account 


5000 

0 

0 












5000 

0 

0 





6000 

2= 

0 





1 ! 

n 










Ordinary Share Capital Account 


1912. 

Aj^r. 


May 





£ 

8. 

1 

By Ordinary Share Applica- 





tion Account 


1250 

0 


If Ordinary Share Allotment 





Account 


3760 

0 

1 

II Ordinary Share Call Ac- 





!• count 


5000 

0 


Preference Shark Applicat[on Account 


1912. 


Apr. 


15 


To Preference Share Capital 

Account 

M Transfer to Preference 
Share Allotment Account 
of amount received on ap- 
plication in excoas of the 
sum due on nhares allotted 
II Cash returned to Appli- 
cants wlio received no 
Allotment 


1 ^ 

.s'. 

\ 1250 

0 

1 124 

0 

1 

0 

12037 

_0 


1912. 

Apr. I 1 


By Ca.sh received on Ai 
tious for 11,096 Si 


£ 

1387 


1887 


Prefkrknck Share Allotment Account 


1912. 

May I 1 



Preference Shark Call Account 


To Preference Share Capital 
Account 


£ 

8. 

d. 

1 1912. 



£ 

8. 

d. 




May 

10 

By Cash 


5000 

0 

0 

5000 

0 

0 





5000 

0 ' 

0^ 





6000 ’ 0 

7 
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Prbferbnob Share Capital Account 




£ 

«. 

d. 

By Preference Share Applica- 





tion Account 

II Preference Share AHot< 


1260 

0 

0 

ment Account 


3750 

0 

0 

II Preference Share Call 





Account 


5000 

0 

1 

0 

1 


. The public applied for 23,720 Ordinary and 
,11,096 Preference shares. The directors made a 
proportionate allotMcnt to most of the applicants, 
put declined some of them. The amounts of £864 
and £13 shown by the Cash Book and the two 
Application Accounts as having been returned 
are the sums paid by the unsuccessful applicants. 
As the money paid on application by ihe allottees 
of 10,000 shares of each class was more than was 
required in respect of application the directors 
applied the excess towards the further amount 
payable on allotment Hence the transfers from 
the two Applicayon Accounts to the Allotment 
Accounts. The amounts payable by the allottees I 


were thus reduced to tlie extent of the excess they 
had paid on application. 

Register of Members 

The accounts of the individual sharehddcrs are 
kept in a hook called the Register of Members 
and Share Ledger. Every company is required 
by law to keep a Jhigister of Members, in which 
certain particulars have to be entered. (See Part 
fll, Clia])ter IV.) It is convenient to combine 
this book with the cash accounts of the mombera 
in respc'cL of their shares, and the following is a 
very usual form : — 


REGISTER OF MEMBERS AND SHARE LErX>ER 


Nmie — Smith, John. 

Address — 1 High Street, Oldcastle. 
Oocupatioii — Draper. 


DcUe of becoming a Member — 1 April, 1912. 
Date of ceasiiig to be a Member 

Cash Account 


Amount Due. Date 


Amount Paid. 


Apr. 1 To Application on 100 

Shares 2/6 

II Allotment 7/6 

May 1 „ Call 10/ 


Mar. 31 By Ca.sh on 200 Shares 

applied for 16 

Apr. 4 II Cash 71 

May 6 m Ca9h 181 


i £ 

u. 

25 

0 

25 

0 

50 


100 

0 




Sharb Account 


Shares Acquired. 


Sliares Disposed of. 


Balances. 
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TRANSFERS OF SHARES. ETC. 


The fjarticulars as to shares acqxiired are olv 
tained in the first instance from the Application 
and Allotment Sheets, the cash paid by the share- 
holders being posted from the subsidiary Cash 
Books mentioned above. Particulars of shares 
acqxilrcd or disposed of after the original allot- 
ment are obtained from a book called the Kegister 
of Transfers, a specimen of which is shown on this 
page. 

Shareholders are entitled, subject to the regu- 
lations of the company, to transfer their shares. 
This is done by inetins of a document known as 
a transfer deed, which is executed under seal and 
forwarded to the company with the share c<‘rtifi- 
cate for registitition. (For the common form of 
deed see Part 111, Chapter IV.) The transfer is 
laid before the directors for consideration, and 
if approved, effect is given to it by the shares 
being taken out of the name of the transferor and 
entered in the Register of Member.s and Share 
Ledger in an account in the name of the trans- 
feree. Tt is to be noticed that transfer.s of shares 
do not affect the Company’s Share Capital Ac- 
count in the financial books, as the shares trans- 
ferred are not new shares in respect of which 
there is a fresh capital liability by the company, 
but are existing shares in respect of which the 
Share Capital Account has already been credited. 

Calls on Shares 

When the full nominal value of the shares is 
payable to the comjiany under the terms of the 
prospectus within a short period, the form of 
application and allotment sheets pages 161 and 
162 give all the information required for complet- 
ing the entries in the Share Ledger; but it not 
infrequently happens that only a portion of the 
face value of the shares is payable within a ..Ilort 
time of allotment, the balance being left uncalled 
until required by the company. Tliis is particu- 
larly the case with Banks, Insurance Comx)anies, 
and large financial institutions generally, which 
rlesire to show a strong position, so far as mectii^g 
liabilities is concerned, by having a large reserve 
of capital which the shareholders can be called 
upon to pay up. Sometimes the Articles of 
Association provide that the uncalled cn,pital shall 
only be enforceable in the event of liquidation. 
But in most cases the full amount of the shares 
is payable during the existence of the company 
as and when the directors decide it is required 
and call it up. Resolutions are passed by the 
directors, fixing the time and place of payment, 



‘joqiuTtii 

1 

417 


wvqg uj oiioj 


so 

Ocenpa- 

§ 

^ r 

Grocer 

*12 

a 

2 

H 

Address. 

^ a 
iXi is 

• 2 

<N 

fl 

1 • 

Wall, Thou. 

'.Mqninjif 

<o 


3 




c & 
a S 

< o 

1 

0 

1 


4) O 
^ in 

•a 

tn 

o> . 

tt 

II 

H 

o 

CO 

CO 

d 

i - . 

2 

ac 

.s a 

■a 3 

From 

26,281 


sajTSiiB JO 
joquinj^ 

s 


ajBqg ui 

cs 

CO 

£ 

«> 

§ 

Address. 

1 High St., 
Oldcastle. 

<) 

H 

6 

e 

es 

Smith, John 



c 

CO 


ill 

1912 

Sept. 

l 




r-* 


2| 


1912 

Sept. 

1 jojvuvjxjo joqamn 
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and notice is sent to each shareholder of the 
ami^unt .payable by him. 

A« each call is payable entries are made in the 
^•coijapan^s books similar to those shown above, ex- 
cept that the accounts to be debited with the total 
sums iMyable on etlfeh date will be First, Second, 
Third, Call Accounts instead of Application 
and Allotment Accounts. The Share Capibil 
• Account is, however, credited in the same way as 
on:*the original issue with the full sums payable. 

|b is to have subsidiary cash books to 

record the receii>t of the sums paid by the share- 
holders in respect of^the calls, the daily totals 
beiog carried into the general cash ixyok. It is 
not necessary to have call sheets, although these 
are sometimes used, being ruled on the same 
lines as the applicn,tion and allotment sheets as 
regards the sums payable. The accounts of the 
individual shareholders in the Share Ledgers are 
debited with the amount each has to pay and 
credited with the sums received as shown by the 
subsidiary cash books. It is usual to o])en separate 
banking accounts for each call, care being taken 
to pay amounts received into the correc t account. 
Periodically the amounts to the credit of the 
several call accounts at the Bank will be trans- 
ferred to the company’s general account, and so 
be brought into the general funds of the company. 

Forfeiture of Shares 

Most companies have the right, under their 
Articles of Association, to forfeit the shares of any 


member in arrear on his shares. When this power 
is exercised the issued capital of the company as 
shown in the Capital Account is reduced to the 
extent of the amount called up on the shares, 
since they can no longer be treated as issued, and 
entries must )ye made to record this fact in the 
books. The Application, Allotment, and Call 
Accounts have been debited, and Share Capital 
Account credited, witli the amounts payable on 
the .shares. The Application, Allotment, and Call 
Accounts have also been credited with such sums 
as have been paid on these particular shares. As 
something remains unpaid, the balance outstand- 
ing aj>pears as a debit on the respective accounts. 
The effect of the forfeiture is to dejirive the share- 
holder of all interest in the shares and m tlie 
money paid to the company in resi^eet of them. 
Am the amoiuit of the issued capital is decreased 
by reason (»f the forfeiture, the Share (capital Ac- 
count must 1m‘, reduced iti the books correspond- 
ingly. Entries must also bo niade on the Allot- 
immt and (’all Act'ounts extinguishing the debt 
owing by the shareholder whose shares have been 
forfeited. Tlu money paid on the shares is retained 
by the comi»arij, and, as no liability on Capital 
Account or otherwise any longer exists, the amount 
may be r('gard(‘d as a gain by tlie company. 

SuppOv^'O a share))o]der had been allotted 200 
£J shares and had paid 2,s’. 0/1 per share on appli- 
cation, but nothing further, although the full 
amount was called up, and that the dii’cctors siib- 
secpiently forfeited his shares; the entries to be 
made in the b(H)ks would be:— 


JOURNAL 


July 1 


Ordisarv Share Capital Account 

To Forfeited Shares Account ■« 

For amount calUsl up on 200 shares allotted to W. Green, for- 
feited by resolution <if the Board, dated 30 June, 1912. 


•l*' Forfeited Shares Account 

To Allotment Account 

II Call Account 

For amount unpaid on 200 shares in the niwne of W. Green. 


200 


175 


ts (i. j 

0 0 I 


0 0 


LEDGER 


Dr. ORmNARY Sn.-^RK Account 


im 

Mty 

1 

To Forfeited Shares AccRint.. 


£ 

200 

8, 

0 

if. 

0 

W12 

:pr. 

1 

By Applic.ation Account 

Orf. per share on 10,000 
shares.) 










„ Allotment Account. . . . 
(7s Qd per share 10,000 
shares allotted.) 


■V, 



1 

i 



May 

1 

„ Call Account 

(10#. per shaie on 10,000 
shares.) 

• 


X, k. d. 

200 0 0 

75 0 0 

100 0 0 


Cr. 


i ^ 

#. 

1250 

0 

3750 

0 

1 f.000 

1 ; 

0 
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ObDINABT ShaBB APPLIOAftON AOOOUNT 






a 

d. 

' 1912. 


ssas 

£ 

9 . 

d. 

Apr. 

1 

To Ordinary Share Capital 





Apr. 

1 

By Cash 


1260 

0 

0 



Account 


1260 

0 

0 



e 






Obdinary Shahs Allotment Account 


1912, 



£ 

s. 

d. 

1912. 

r_ = =: ar- gr: 


£ 

8. 

d. 

Apr. 

1 

To Ordinary Share Capital 





Apr. 

10 

By Cash 


8675 

0 

0 



Account 


3760 

0 

0 

July 

1 

M Forfeited Shares Account 


76 

0 

0 





3750 

0 

0 





3760 

0^ 

0^ 


c 




1 

1 









4 

Ordinary Share Call Account 


1912. 



£ : « 

d 

1912 



' 

£ 

s. 

d 

May 

1 

To Ordinary Share Capital 




May 

10 

By Cash 


4900 

0 

0 



Account ... 


6000 1 0 

0 

July 

1 

It Forfeited Shares Account 


100 

0 

0 





5000 I 0 

0 





6000 i 

0 

0 





III 






n 



Forfeited Sharks Account 


1912. 



F £ 


d 

1912. 



£ 

8 . 

d. 

July 

1 

To Allotment Account 

If Call Account 


! 76 
j 100 

0 0 

0 

0 

July 

1 

By Ordinary Shares Capital 
Account 


200 

0 

0 













It will be seen that the effect of these entries is 
to reduce the Ordinary Share Capital Account to 
the amount for which the company is now liable 
to its members in respect of ca|Sit<iI, and to write 
off the balances due on the Allotment and Call 
Accounts. The credit of £25 remaining on the 
Forfeited Shares Account, representing the an luiit 
paid by the shareholder on the sliares, will be in- 
cluded on the liabilities side of tlie Balance Sheet 
immediately under the Share Capital, but must 
not be added to it, as it is of a different nature. 

The directors usually have power t<i reissue 
forfeited shares, and if they exercise it the Snare 


Capital Account must be increased by the amount 
called up on the shares. They may issue them 
at a price below' par, if in their opinion they are 
justified in doing so, subject to the condition that 
the total amount received by the company from 
the original holder and from the newV, allottee 
represents at lea.st 20^. in the & on the sum called 
up on the shares, If they can obtain par or more 
for them, they miLst, of course, do so in the 
interests of the company. Suppose the directors 
decide to reissue the alxive shares to A. Purchaser 
upon his agreeing to i>ay I 83 . 9d, per share for 
them. The journal entries would be: — 


JoAiNAli 


1912. 



■■sstaxs! 

£ 

8. 

d. 

A 

M . 


Aug. 

1 

A. Purchaser 

... Dr. 


187 

10 

0 






Forfeited Shares Account 

Dr, 


26 

m 

0 






To Share Capital Account 

W 8 • a • « 






0 




II Share Premium Account ... 

••t 





12 

10 

0 
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Ohftp. 


These eatri^ when posted to the Ledger will have 
lilg effect of closing the forfeited Shares Account 
and opening a new account to record the fact that 
the company has received a premium of £12, 10s. 
on the reissue of the shares. 

Fully Paid*up Vendor Shares 

It is not essential that shares issued by a company 
should be .paid for in cash# They may be issued 
and regarded as fully paid up for other considera- 
tionS| such as the sale of property to the company 


or services rendered. If shares are issued as fully 
paid for a consideration other than cash, a contract 
must be filed with the llegistrar stating the consider- 
ation and the number of shares allotted. Shares 
are frequently issued in this manner when a com- 
pany is formed to acquire the assets and take over 
the liabilities of an existing business at an agreed 
price. Wlien this happens, a Balance Slieet of the 
business to be acquired is prepared a.s at the date 
from which the company is to take over. Suppose 
the business to be purchased is that of Messrs. 
Aye A Bee, whose Balance Sheet is as follows 


BALANCE SHEET op Ayk & Bkb at 30 Junk, 1012 



The price agreed to be paid by the company is 
£17,000, of which £5000 is to be paid in cash and 
£12,000 in Ordinary shares issued as fully paid. 
The company is registered under the name of Aye 
<fe Bee, Limited, with a nominal capital of £20,000 in 
£1 Ordinary share.s, of which 8000 are subscribed and 
paid for in cash by the public. It is obvious that a 
considerable sum is being paid for gowlwill, as the 
assets in the firm’s Balance Sheet total only £1 0,000, 


against which the company is to discharge the lia- 
bilities amounting to £4500. The net value of the 
property whicli the (company acquires is, thert^fore, 
£11,500 only. The diffi'.rence between this .sum 
and the purcha.se price of £1 7,000, viz. £5500, repre- 
sents the price charged by the vendors for goodwill. 

The entries necessary to record in the books the 
purchase of the business and the payment of the 
vendors will be as follows ;— 


.tournal 


1912. 
July 1 1 


Cash 

Debtors (each debtor’s account being .separately debited) . . 

Stock 

Plant and Machinery 

premises 

goodwill 

To Aye A Bee 

For the agreed price of the above assets acquired 
under agreement dated 25 June, 1912. 


Ayic a Bjeb 

To Sundry Creditors (shown in ledgers in detail) 

For liabilities taken over by the Company under 
the purchase contract 



Atb a Bee 

To Ordinary Share Oafital Account ... y 

For 12,000 fully paid up £1 shares allotted to them 
by Board Minute dated 1 July, 1912, in part pay- 
ment of the purchase price of their business. 


ApmoATXOK AKD Allotment Account 

To Ordinary Share Capital Account 

For the amount payable on application and allot- 
ment for 8000 sliares. 




£ 

H 

a 

£ 

ft-. 

Dr. 


TiOO 

0 

0 



fl 

• 

3,000 

0 

0 



If 


6,000 

0 

0 



ff 


2,500 

0 

0 



It 


4,000 

0 

0 



II 


5, ,500 

0 

0 



ff 





21,500 

0 

Dr. 


4,500 

0 









4,500 

0 

Dr. 


12,000 

0 

0 








12,000 

0 

Dr. 

1 

1 

8,000 

0 

0 








8,000 

0 




• 


i 
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CASH ROOK 


1012. 1 

== 



If. 

d 

1 1012. 1 

— 

1 1 n iin Ttri- 

£ 

8. 


Jul)M 

1 


To Aye A Bee 

500 

0 

0 

July 

10 


By Aye A Bee: Part pay- 





10 


M Application and Allot 







ment of purchase price 

5000 

0 

0 




raent Account 

8000 

0 

1 

0 









LEDGER 


Aye & Bek (Vendors' Account) 


1912. 



£ 

.V. 

d. 

1012 

V 


£ 

8. 

4. 

July 

1 

To Sundry Creditors 


1,.500 

0 

0 

July 

1 

By Casli 


500 

0 

0 


II Balance c/d 


17,000 

0 

0 


II Debtors 


3,000 

0 

0 


, 







,1 Stock 


6,000 

2,500 

0 

0 










II Plant and Machinery. . . 


0 

0 










II F'reniises 


4,000 

0 

0 










i II Goodwill, 


5,500 

0 

0 





i,'i,r>oo 1 

0 

0 





21,500 

0 

0 

July 

1 

To Sh.iro Capital Account.. 


12,000 

0 

0 



By Balance 


17,000 

0 

0 

Tl 

10 

II Cash 


5,000 

0 

0 











17,000 

0 

1 0 





17,000 

0 

0 






n 









Si)NJ)RY Debtors 


3012. 



£ 

.s. 

li 







July 

1 

To Aye A Be<* 

4 


3000 

0 

0 












Stock 


1912. 



£ 

^ 1 

d. 







July 

1 

To Aye A Bee 


6000 

0 

0 

• 



1 

1 

1 



Plant and Machinery 




Goodwill 
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ftONDRT OllKDlTORPJ 


1012. 
July 1 1 


By Aye & Bee . 


Shakk Capital Account 


1012. 

July I 1 


By Application and Allot- 
ment Account 

M Aye & Bee 


i 

4^ 


i 

1 

4500 

0 


£ 

K. 


3,000 

0 


12,000 

0 





I7a 


Application ani> Allotment Accouni’ 


» 1912 . 



1 £ 

«. Id. 

1912 . 

■ ' ' “ ; — -- - 


- A 

£ 

s. 

d 

July 

1 

To Share Capital Account... 


8000 

0! 0 

.July 10 

By Cash 


8000 

0 

0 






IT" 








GOODWILL 


The question of goodwill is one requiring tht^ ] 
careful consideration of dinxjtors, w^bo are Ire* 
quently asked to [lay very large sums in respect 
of^this item, which, although often of considerable 
value, is of quite a different iiatun* from the other 
assets. The general considerations with regard 
to Goodwill have been noticed in Part 1 11, 
Chapter XVI. Goodwlfl is of value in tiie earn- 
ing of revenue and profits, but has no cash value 
except upon a sale of tlie busine.ss or a portion 
of it. 

An important factor in arriving at a fair price 
to pay for goodwill is the amount of the profits 
of the busine.ss being acquired. There arc, of 
course, other considemtions, such a.s the nature 
of the business and the time it has Ijkjcii estab- 
lished. The usual basi.% however, ui»on whicli 
the pric^ of this aisset is fixed is a number of 
years* purchase of the profits— -usually from two 
to five years^ In this connection directors may 
be warned not to accept a mere certificate that 
the average profits of a given pcriotl amount to 
a certain sum. They should insist on seeing a 
sts^tement bf the profits of each year of the perio*! 
selected for the average, which should not be less 
than five years. The importance of this is that 
they may ascertain whether the profits have 
ahiovm any considerable fluctuations and whether 
<4fcey are stea^ly declining or increasing. If a 
OOntihual be shown, the directors should be 
on ilieir gaaid against paying a high price for 
the. gqpdwttl, as the business in such a case is 
prpt^bV formed into a company because 

'tte desire to get out of a failing 


undertaking. If the .statement of profits shows 
considerable flmituations, ex])lanations should bi' 
obtaintid, as it may be that an exceptionally 
favourable yf‘ai- which h.is .swelled the average 
is the result of circumstances which may never 
recur. 

In the case of limited compiinic.s the acquisition 
of goodwill will ))rartically always l)e in connec- 
tion with a trading conc(T’n, .so that the question 
whether the goodwill depends on tlic ])erHOnality 
of the proprietor is not of such urgency a.s in the 
(;ase of a professional man })iu'chasing a busine.ss. 
The point must not, however, be overlooked, and 
should it a]>pear tint any future earnings will 
<lej)end on the coiy,inucd connection of the old pro- 
prietor with the business, provision for his services 
should be made. (ISee also Part I, C-hapter 1.) 

Profits before Incorporation 

The contract ri’lating to the sale of a bu.'»incsfc> 
to a company usually provides that the company 
shall take it over as from a stated date, up to 
whi^h the profits will belong to tlie vendor and 
all outgoings be paid by him. After that date 
the benefit of the trading will belong to the com- 
ypjiny; and if, as usually happens, the completion 
of the purchase takes place some time later, the 
business is carried on in the meantime by the 
vendor on the company’s behalf. The date from 
which the company take.s over the business m 
frequently prior to the formation of the company. 
In such a case the company is not entitled to 
carry into its Pi'ofit and Account for dis- 
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tribution amongst its shareholders the profit on 
the trading for the period between the date from 
which it takes over the business and the date 
from which it is entitled to commence business. 
The profits during this period must be capitalized, 
and may be treated as a reserve or applied to 


reduce the purchase price of the ^eta, good^l 
being an appropriate item to which to transfer 
amount. In the event of the trading diiring^e 
period referred to resulting in a loss, ti^ere wUl be« 
a debit balance to add to the cost of the property* 
acquired. ^ 


ISSUE OF SHARES AT A PREMIUM 


Although a company may issue shares for a 
consideration other than cash, they must not be 
issued at a discount whether the consideration 
received is casli or otherwise. Since the Com- 
panies Act, 1900, it has been permissible for a 
company to pay commission for the underwriting 
of its capital, but with this exception a company 
must receive in cash or other valuable considera- 
tion the full face value of every share it issues. 
It may, however, issue its shares at a premium 
if it is able to do so. This will not as a rule be 
the case with a new company unless it is taking 
over an esttiblishcd business at ‘what is regarded 
as a low price. The issue of shares at a j)rcmiurii 
is generally made by companies which have for 
some time carried on business and distributed 
large dividends to their shareholders. In such 
cases, when further capital is required, it is ob- 
viously to the advantage of the company to obtain 
more than the face value of the shares it issues, 


for it has the use of the additional cash without 
having any corresponding liability to its share- 
holders on capital account, «nd thus has a smaller 
capital on which to pay dividends. When such 
an issue is made, the amount received by the 
company by way of premium is credited to a 
“Premium on Shares Account”. The amount of® 
premium* payable is^ generally added to the sum 
due on either application or allotment. The 
method of dealing with the premium in the Iwoks 
account will be seen from the following illus- 
tration: The General Utility Company, Limited, 
makes an issue of 20,000 Oifdinary shares of £l 
ciich at a premium of 10s. per share; applicants 
are to pay for the shares 6s. per share on applica- 
tion, 15s. on allotment (including the premium), 
and 10.9. one month after allotment. The issue 
was fully subscribed. The Journal entries which 
would have to be made to record these facts would 
be as follows 


.fOUKNAL 


1912. 

' 

= - 



s . 

d 

£ 

A 

d. 

April 

1 

Application Aocount 

Dr. 


5,000 

0 

0 






To Ordinary Share Capital Account 



1 



6,000 

0 

0 



Allotment Account 

Dr. 


1.5,000 

0 

0 






To Ordinary Sk arc Capital Account 






5,000 

0 

0 



II Ordinary Share Premium Awunt .. 






10,000 

0 

0 

May 

j 1 

Call Account 

Dr. 


10,000 

0 

0 






To Ordinary Share Capital Account 






10,000 

0 

^'o 


Assuming that the company received all the cash payable on the shares, the accounts would appear 
in the Private Ledger as under: — 


LEDGER 


ApplicatiJx^ Account 


f 


1912. 

Apr.] 


1 To Ordinary Share Capital 
Account 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1912. 




t 




Apr. 

1 


1 5000 

P 

o 

_5000 

0 

0 




■ . 
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Ordinary Share Capital Account 


1 1912. 1 



£, 

s. 

Apr. 

1 

By Ap]»lication Account... 


5,000 

0 



M Allotment Account 


5,000 

0 



It Call Account 

■ 

10,000 

0 


Ordinary Share Premium Account 


1912 

Apr. I 1 


By Allotment Account, 


£> 


10,000 

0 


DIVIDENDS 


The Profit anti Losa Account of a company i;? 
prepared on the same principle as that of a single 
trader or a firm, but the balance, instead of being 
transferred to the Capital Accounts of the pro- 
prietprs #1 in those cases, is carried to the credit 
of a “Profit and Loss Appropriation Account”. 

account is then debited with various items 
to record how the profit has been disposed of, e.g. 
the payment of dividends, creation of a Rcsei ve, 
^c., and the balance is carried forward to the 
next period as shown below. 

A company may only pay dividends to its share- 
holder;^ of whatever class out of profits earned. 

is not necessary to discuss here what are profits. 
When a dividend is declared by a company, a 
doeoment. called a dividend warrant is forwarded 
Ijo each shareholder entitled to participate. It is 
in two parts, the first being a notification to the 
fi^areholdibr of the dividend declared, showing the 
an^nht to which he is entitled ; while the second 
part is in the nature of a cheque, being an autho- 


rity to the company’s bankers to pay the amount 
due. Income Tax is always deducted by com- 
panies from dividends paid on Preference shares, 
and also on Ordinary shares unless the dividend 
on the latter is declared free of tax. The com- 
I)any, of course, pays tax on the full amount of 
its afisessed profits. (See Chapter VIII of this 
Part.) The amounts tlius deducted from the 
shareholders’ dividends go in relief of the amount 
paid to the Revenue authorities. 

In the books of account the amount of the 
dividbnd is debited to the Profit and Loss Ap- 
propriation Account and credited to a dividend 
account. The amount paid and the Tax deducted 
^are debited to the dividend account, which is 
closed, as in the example shown on p. 176. It is 
the general practice to draw a cheque for the total 
amount payable to the shareholders in respect 
of each dividend, and to open a special banking 
account out of which the dividend warrants are 
paid. 
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(Part Vtt 


1912. 

— * - 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1912. 



£ - 

a 


June 

30 

To Div Mend on 4 0,000 5 per 





June 

30 

By Net Pro6t for year b/d 


11,166 

4 

6 



cent Preference Shares 


2,000 

0 

0 







• 



II Dividend at 10 per cent 














on 40,000 Ordinary 














Shares 


4,000 

0 

0 










If Rcjserve Fund Account 


2,000 

0 

0 










It Balance c/d 


3,106 

4 

6 












ii,ir>6 

4 

6 





11,166 

4 

6 ■ 








July 

1 

By Balance b^d 


8,156 

4 

6 



PREFERENCE 

DIVIDEND ACCOUNT 




w ‘ 

1912. 



£ 


d. 

i:n‘i 




£ 

8. 

d. 

Aug. 

30 

To Cash 


1883 

6 

8 

J line 

30 

By Profit and Loss Appro- 




• 



II Income-tax Account 







priation Account 


2000 

0 

0 



{U. 2d. on £2000)... 


lie 

13 

4 












2000 

0 

0 





2000 

. p, 

0 



» 

C 

)R] 

I 

DIN ARY T 

>rv 

IDEM 

[> A 

CCOUNT 





1912. 



1 ^ 

.s 

d. 

inn 




£ 

8. 

d. 

Aug. 

30 

To Cikah 


1 3766 

13 

4 

,1 une 

30 

By Profit and Loss Appro- 







II Income • tax Account 







priation Account 


4000 

0 

0 



(l.s. 2d‘. on £4000)... 


233 

0 

8 












1 4000 

0 

0 





4000_ 

0 

0 





' 1 1 

INC():UE-TA 

X AC 

COT 

FNT 




r 

1913. 



i c 

.s 

d. 

191. 




^ 1 

8. 

d. 

Jan. 

1 

To Casli ( 1 s. 2d. on £11,1 





Aug. 

30 

By Preference Dividend 







4s, 6(i.) 


\ 6-'0 

10 

8 



Account , . 


116 

13 

4 










II Ordinary Dividend Ac- 













count 


233 

6 

S 
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PRELIMINARY EXPENSES 


Certain expenses are incurred in the formation 
of every company in connection with the registra- 
tion. Fees are payable on filing the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, and ad valareTii^ 
is payable on the amount of the nominal capital 
(Part ITT, Chapter TV), Tn the event of a public 
issue of sliares further ex^wiises will be incurred^ 
in r^jspcct of printing and advertising the pros- 
pectus, postage, &C. Other expenses, such as 
underwriting commission, brokerage on shares, 
and legal charges, will also have to be paid before 
the company is in a position to commence busi- 
ness. All these charges are known generally as 


“Preliminary Exjxinses” and when they are pay- 
able by the company they are debited to a Pre- 
liminary Expenses account in the ledger. As the 
company may in a sense bo regarded as benefiting 
from this outlay during the whole of its existence, 
the expenditure may be said to partake id t^O 
nature of capital expenditure, but aa there is no 
realizable value attaching to it the ainount is 
practically alivays written off duriiig Ae efeiTly 
years. It is desirable to write it off against 
revenue over the first three years by chOigiug an 
equal amount to the Profit and Loss 
during that period. ' 
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DEBENTURES 


confusion exists in the minds of 
'many people with regard to the nature of de- 
vbenturefi and debenture stock. These forma of 
investment are frequently rbgarded as a superior 
class of share, but it cannot be too clearly stated 
that they are entirely different from shares with 
regard to priority both of principal and income. 
Shares represent the interests of the proprietors 
of the undertaking which issues the shares, while 
debentures represent loans advanced to the com- 
pany by persons wlig, as a rule, are in an excep- 
tionally favourable position as to repayment. 
The shareholders are in fact in the same position 
afe to priorities as the owner of a private business, 
while debenture holders are, as a rule, in the 
position of mortgagees. • • 

It is very seldom that delDcntures arc issued 
which do not give the holders a charge or mort- 
gage on the company’s assets as security for re- 
payment. When debentures do not contain snch 
a charge they are np more than promissory notes 
and the holders are in the same position as ordi- 
nary trade creditors. The difference in character 
between debentures and shares is further em})ha- 
sized by the fact that whereas shareholders may 
only receive dividends out ol profits earned by 
the company, debenture holders are entitled to 
interest at an agreed rate whether the company 
earns profits or not. In fact, if the interest is not 
paid punctually they usually have the right to take 
possession of the company’s proj)erty by means 
of the appointment of a Receiver, with power to 
sell the property for tlie purpose of paying the 
debenture holders their principal and interest. 

The usual form of debenture issued by a cofti- 
pany is known as a mortgage debenture, because 


it is in effect a mortgage on the company’s assets. 
For full information as to the conditions under 
which debentures are issued, see Part ill, Chapter 
IV j but it may be mentioned here thiit debentures 
may be issued either in consideration of cash 
advanced or fully paid up as consideration for 
proi)erty sold to the company. 

In the (iase of a public issue of debentures for 
which subscriptiou.s are invited, the entries to bo 
made in the company’s books are very similar 
to those made on the issue of shares. Forms of 
application an^ issued with the prospectus or other 
invitation to subscribe, as in the cast^ of shares. 
The applications ai'e sent direct to the coffipany’s 
bankers with remittances for the deposit, and a 
list of them is prepared upon which the directors 
make the allotment. The list is similar to that 
used for share allotments, .suflicieiit money columns 
being provided lor the instalments by \vhich pay- 
ment has to be made tor the debentures. 

Accounts are "opened in the Private Lcdgci, 
entitled Debenture Application and Debenture 
Allotment A(!connts, to represent in bulk the 
j)ersons who have applied for and been allotted 
de])entnres. These accounts arc debited in total 
with the sums i)ayable on application and allot- 
ment, and a Debenture Account is credited with 
the amounts. Debentures aie always paid up in 
full within a short ])criod of the issue, and fre- 
quently all the money has to be paid on allot- 
ment. There is, therefore, no occasion to open 
C/ull Accounts as in tlif‘ <vise of shares. The lol- 
lowdng Journal entries will afford sufticient in- 
formation as to the methods adopted to bring 
tilt? facts w'itli n*gard to the debentures into iho 
financial books 


JOURNAL 


1912. 





d. 

£ 

s. 

April 

1 

Debenture AppLTc.moN Account... l>r. 


10,000 

0 

0 




To Debentures Account 





o 

o 

o 

o 

0 



For deposit of 20 per cent payable on 









application for £60,000 debentures. 







April 

8 

Debenture Allotment Account 


40,000 

0 

0 




. To Debentures Account • 





40,000 

0 



For balance of 80 per cent payable on 







• 


allotnu^nt of £50,000 debentures. 









# 





I 



Thil^ entries are posted in the ordinary manner 
tb accounts in the Private Ledger. 

' If the number of applicants is large, it is de- 
sirable to, have subsidiary cash books to recorri 
the receipt of the debenture moneys, the daily 
voi. m , 


totals only being entered in tlie general cash 
book, and posted from there to the Debenture 
Application and Allotment Accounts in the 
Ledger. 

It will be necessary to keep a Register of the 

101 
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debenture holders ; but as debentures are, as stated 
above, always fully paid up within a short time 
of allotment, it is not necessary to include a cash 
account for each holder. The allotment sheets 


contain all the information required in connection 
with the amounts due and paid by the individu|J 
holders. The following form of register is all (bat 
is necessary : — 


REGISTER OF DEBENTURE HOLDERS 


NaTM — William Black. Occupation — Merchant. 

Addreis — 1 Low Road, Yorktown. 


Debentures Acquired. ^ 

c 

Debentures Transferred. 

Balance. 

u 


1 

ja 


Distinctive 

1.^ 


1 

,tC 


DistinefL’ e 



§§ 

Date. 

|| 

II 

9 4 

Numbers. 

o 

11 

Date. 

L 


Numbers. 

Date. 

Amount. 

si® 

c 


1 


1 From 

To 

k 

o 



S 

H 


From 

To 




1912. 1 


£ 




1 1912. 1 

, 

£ 



1912. 

£ 

65 

Aug. 

15 

41 

500 

681 

730 

85 

Oct. 

18 

93 

250 

681 

706 

18/10 

250 






< 





j 



c 




This Register must not be confused with the 
Register of Mortgages which every company is 
required to keep. That is a book containing par- 
ticulars of every charge of a certain character 
created by a company, while the Register shown 
above is a statistical book to be used when de- 
bentures are issued in a series to a considerable 
number of holders. 

Debentures Issued at ^ Discount 

Debentures are either redeemable, in which 
case the amount advanced to the company is re- 
payable at a fixed date, or irredeemable, in which 
event the principal is only payable on default by 
the (company on one or more of the conditions on 
which the debentures were issued. 

Debentures, unlike shares, may be issued at a 
discount. This means that in the case of a re- 
deemable debenture the company has to repi^r at 
the (expiration of the loan, or earlier in the case 
of default, a larger sum than it has received. The 
result is the same when a company issues deben- 
tures at par which are repayable at a definite 
date at a premium. In eitW case the company 
suffers a loss which must be recorded in the books. 
In the case of an issue at a discount, an account is 
opened at the time of the issue entitled “ Discount 
on Debentures Account” or some equally descrip- 


tive title, and debited with the amount of the 
discount. This discount is the amount which the 
company will lose eventuajUy, but as the benefit of 
the loan is spread over a term of years the loss is 
not charged against the Profit and Loss Account 
of a single year, but is spread over the whole 
period, a proportion being debited in the accounts 
annually. 

• To illustrate the method adopted to deal with 
the discount in the books, let the case of a cx)m- 
pany be taken wliich has made an issue of £60,000 
per cent mortgage debentures at th^ price of 
repayable at par in twenty-five yeiUs. The 
entries made in the books of account to deal 
with this position would be similar to those shown 
on p. 179. 

By means of these entries the Imbility of the 
company to the debenture holders is shown at 
the full amount from the commencement, while 
the writing off of the discount on the issue is 
spread over the period during which the company 
has the use of the money. • 

When debentures are issued at par and are re- 
payable at a premium, the entries to he made 
are similar in effect but slightly different in form; 
There is no immediate difference to record^ Iwit 
provision has to be made over t|ie period d the 
loan for the larger sum the company wUJ have 
to repay. The entries on the issue wiQ be a debit 
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, 1912 . 

\^an. I 1 


Dec. 


31 


1013 . 
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DSjBENTURB APPLICATION AND ALLOTMENT ACCOUNT ... Dt. 

To Debentures Account 

For the amount payable on application and allotment 
for £50,000 debentures at 95, 

Discount on Debentures Account T)t. 

To Debentures Account 

For the amount of the discount on the issue of 
£50,000 debentures at 95. 

Profit Loss Account i>r. 

To DwUunt on Dobentiire.s Account 

For the proportion of discount written off for the 
year, bein<? one twenty-fifth of the total. 

Profit and Loss Account /Jr. 

To Discount on Debentures Account 

Further proportion writtep off for the year 1913. 


£ 

47,500 


3,500 


100 


100 


£ 

47,500 

2,500 

100 

« 

100 


179 


l)r, 

1012. 

Jan, I 1 I 


CASH BOOK 


To Debenture Application [ 


1 ^ 

u. 

a 




47,500 

0 

0 

1 




Cr. 


Dr. 


LEDGER 

Debenture Application and Allotment Account 


1912 




// 

1 

Jan. 

1 

To Debentures Account... 


47,noo 1 0 

0 

Jan. 

1 










By Carii. 


Cr. 


£ 

47,500 


Di.mcount on Debentures Account 


1912 . 

J»n. I 1< 


Jmi. I 1 


To Debentures Account.. 


To Balance b/d.. 


£ 

s. 

ff. 

101 




£ 


2500 

0 

0 

Dec. 

31 

By Pi(»fit and Loss Ac- 









count 


100 

0 






ti Balance c/d 


2400 

0 

2500 

0 

0 

lOlI 




2500 

0 

2400 

0 

0 

Dee. 

31 

By Profit and Loss Ac- 









count 


j 100 

0 




1 

' 






Debenttt^s Account 
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to the Debenture Application and Allotment Ac- 
count and a credit to Debe‘ntures Account of the 
par value payable by the allotteea. The Applica- 
tion and Allotment accounts will l^c closed as 


usual by being credited with the amount received 
as shown by the Cash Book. At the end. of the^ 
first year the following entry will be made in the 
Journal ^ 



-u — 




TSSSSSt 



saesaa 


1912. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Dec. 

31 

Profit and Loss Account Dr. 


100 

0 

0 






To Premium on Debentures Account 



1 


100 

0 

0 


This will be posted to the accounts named, and 
the process continued until the date when the 
debentures are repayable, by which tinio the 
credits bn the Premium Account will amount to 
£2500, tlie sum payable to the debenture holders 
in addition to th<i amount they paid on the issue. 
This amount is then transferred to the eivdit of 
the Debentures Account, which will tlnis show at 
the date of repayment the actual sum due to the 
debenture holders. 


Debentures Iss^^cd at a 
Premium 

Debentures may be issued at a .premium and 
made repayable at par, in which event the com- 
pany makp.s a profit of the amount by which the 
cash received exceeds *the face value of the debeu' 
tures. The entries necessary in this event arc as 
under : — 


c 

JOURNAL 


1912 



£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

July 1 

Debenture Application and Allotment Account Dr. 


62,500 

0 

0 





To DelK'ntures Acc(umt . . 



1 


50,000 

0 

0 


K Premium on Debciituros, Account 





2,500 

0 

0 


Being the amount ijayable on application and allot- 









ment for jt50,000 dclx-mturevS at 100, 


1 


1 





Dr. CASn BOOK , Or, 


1912. 


r 

! £■ 

s 

d. 








July 1 10 


To Debenture Application 












and Allotment A c- 








\ 




count 

52,600 

0 

0 








(being the amount received, 












including £2r>00 premium). 











^ LRDQBR 


Dr. Debknturk Application and Allotment Accoi/!nt ' Cr. 




Johji BanhalagLev & Ce> BSysT 
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Dkbentubes Account 


1012. 
July 1 




£ 

By Debenture Applica- 



tion and Allotment 



Account 


50,000 


4 . 


0 


Premium on Debentures 


1912. 

. . 


£ 

a. 

July 

1 

By Debenture Applica- 






tion and Allotment 






Account 


2500 

0 





• 



The amount of the pretniiims recefved by the I Premium Account, which may lie clcbited with the 
company should not be transferred to the Profit ex])enscs connected with the issue instead of those 
and Loss Account but should be retained on the exiienses be iu^ charged 1o Profit and Loss Account. 


INCREASE AND DECREASE OF CAPITAL 


Increase 

When a company increases its nominal <‘apital 
it is generally for the purpose of making a 
further issue of shares. The additional amount 
of nominal capital does not require any entry 
in the books of account, but if new shares are 
allotted entries must be made similar in all re- 
spects to those made on the original issue. Appli- 
cation, Allotment, and Call Accounts must be 
debited, and Share Capital Account credited, with 
the amounts payable as shown on pji. IbO and 
This must be repeated on every issue. 

Sometimes a company makes a distribution of 
shares y payment of a dividend. In such a case 
the Dmdend Account must be debited, and the 
Share Capital Account credited, with the nominal 
value of the shares. If the shares are distributed 
at a price above par the Dividend Account must 
be debited with the full amount at which they 
are valued, Share Capital Account being credited 
with the nominal, value, and Premium on Shares 
Account credited with the difference 

Decreaife 

The several ways in which the paid-up or the 
issued capital may be reduced have been fully 
explained in Part III, Chapter IV. The entries 
to be made in the books of account to record 
the lacta in each case will depend upon the 
method by which the capital has been reduced, 


but tliere is one entry common to all, viz. a debit 
to Share Capital Aei'eniit of the amount of the 
reduction. This is, of course', necessary in order 
to record the fact that the liability of thccomy)any 
to it.s shareholders on Capital Account has been 
reduced either permanently or temporarily. Be- 
sides the entries in the financial b(X)ks, a record 
Tiinst bt* made on the accounts of the shareholders 
in the Share Ledger that the nominal amount of 
th(} .shares has been reduced in each case. 

To take first tlie case of a decrease of capital 
arising from a n'turn to shareholders of surplus 
ynofils nut distributed as <livideiuls, this may bo 
a temporary reduction only, as any amount ro- 
tiirned to sharchohh'rs will l)e available to bo 
called up in case of m'cessity. The entries neces- 
.«aiy are a debit to Share Capital Account and a 
credit to cash of the amount returned. There 
should also be a transfer of the amount from the 
Profit and Loss Account to the Reserve Fund 
Account. Ceases of this kind are comparatively 
rare. 

Tleductions of capital are usually made in the 
rase of companies whose assets have shrunk con- 
siderably in value, or which have traded at a heavy 
loss and thus accumulated a large debit balance 
on the Profit and Loss Account. There is often 
a combination of both circumstances, and for pur- 
poses of illustration an instance will be taken 
where this h the case. 

The following is the balance sheet of snob a 
company 
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BALANCE SHEET of the Demos Brkwrbt Company, Ltd., as at 31 December, 1912 


Capital atid Lial>Uitw$ 

£ 

8. 

d 

Assets 

£ ■ 


d. 

Authorized Capital; 




Freehold Brewery, Plant, Machinery, 


1 ^ 


1 000,000 6 per cent Pre- 




Ac 

100,000 


0 

feronce Shares of £1 




Freehold and Leasehold Licensed* 








Properties 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

1,000,000 Ordinary 




Goodwill 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

Shares of £1 each... 1,000,000 




Horses, Drays, Barrels, &c 

50,000 

0 

0 





Stocks 

40,000 

0 

0 

£2.000,000 




Debtors for Mortgages, Ac 

175,000 

0 

0 





Cash at Bank and in hand 

10,000 

0 

0 

Capital Issued and Paid XU"; 




Profit and Loss Account — Balance 
of Loss 

r 150,000 

0 

0 

750,000 6 per cent Pre- 








ference Shares £750,000 







1,000,000 Ordinary Shares 1,000,000 








— 

1,750,000 

0 

0 





First Mortgage Debentures: 


I 






5000 per cent First Mortgage 


1 






Debentures of £100 each 

.')00,000 

0 

0 





Mortgages on Company’s Properties. . 

250,000 

0 

0 





Trade Creditors 

25,000 

0 

0 






2,525.000 

0 

0 


2,625,000 

0 

0 


j‘ 


c 





A valuation of the ])roi)eities ^vas made which 
came out at £650,000. It was decided to write 
oflf the depreciation on the proi^erties and to ex* 
tinguish the dehit on the Prolit and Loss Account. 
A scheme was passed by the share liolders and 
approved by the Court under which the Ordinary 
sharesAvere reduced to shares of 5.s-. each, and the 


Preference shares to 15s. each, the amount of the 
reduction being used to carry out the decisions 
above mentioned, and to write down the value of 
the goodwill as far as possible. The following 
would be the entries necessary to be made in the 
comivan/s bcx)ks of account to give eflect to the 
alterations : — 


JOURNAL 


11)18. 



£ 

s . 

fr 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Mar. 

31 

Prefkhbnce Share Capital A<X’uunt ... . Dr. 



0 

0 






Obdikary Share CapitaL| Account .. ... n 


WSxtMil 

0 

0 






To Freehold and fjcasehold I’roperties 






o 

0 



II Goodwill .. 





437,500^ 


0 



II Profit and Loss Account 






^0 

0 



Being the amount of the reduction of the capital of 









1 

the Company, applied in accordance with the scheme 










sanctioned by the Court on 6 March, 1913. 









LEDGER 


Dr, PIlKFEnE^X’K Shark Capital Account Cf* 


1913. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

^1013. 



£ . 

a 

4. 

Mar. 

31 

To Sundries per Journal 


187,500 

0 

0 

Jan. 

1 

By BahknC6.,.» 


T80,000 

0 

0 



11 Balance c/d 


562,.500 

0 

0 










/ 


750.000 

0 

£ 





760,000 

i. 

0 

■ 


i 


li 1 



Apr. 

1 

By Balance b/d 

1 


602,600 

0 

1 
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ACCOUNTS OF LIMITED COMPANIES 

Obdinart Shabe Capital Account 


191& 


Mu. 


81 


To Sundries per Journal 
II Balance c/d 


£ 

760.000 

250.000 


1,000,000 


1913 


Jan. 


Apr. 


By Balance. 


By Balance b/d . 


£ 

«. 

1,000,000 

0 

2^000,000 

0 

‘i.fiO.OOO 
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Freehold and Leasehold Properties 



PROFrr AND Loss Account 


1913. 


II ^ 


d. 

1913 

■' - 


1 ^ 

Jan. 

1 

To Balance 

1 1.^0,000 

0 

0 

Mar. 

31 

By Sundries per Journal 


1 150,000 




1 


r 







After making these entries the Balance Sheet 

BALANCE SHEET of the Demos Brewery 


of the company would apiicar as under 
Company, Ltd., A.Ni> Reduced at 1 April, 1913. 


£ 

8 

d. 



Aagrth 

1 ^ 

s. 

d. 




Freehold Brewery, Plant, Machinery, 







&c 

1 100,000 

0 

0 




Freehold and Leasehold Licensed 







Properties 

1 650,000 

0 

0 




Good will 

562,600 

0 

0 




Horses, Drays, Barrels, &c 

50,000 

0 

0 





10,000 

0 

0 




Debtors for Mortgages, Ac 

175,000 

0 

0 




Cash at Bank and in hand 

10,000 

0 

0 

562,500 

0 

0 





250,000 

0 

0 







# 





600,000 

0 

0 





260,000 

0 

0 





25,000 

0 

0 





1.687,600 

0 

0 


1,587,500 

0 

0 


1 






Capital and LiabilUieg 
AuTHOijSraD Capital: 

1,000,000 8 per cent Pre- 
ference Shai^ of 15s. 

each...1 £750,000 

1,000,000 Ordinaxy 
Shares of 5s. each.... 250,000 


£1,000,000 


OapItal Ibsued and Paid Up: 
750,000 8 per cent Preference Shares 
1,000,000 Ordinary Shares . . . . 

* Fibat MoBTCAaS Dbbrntures: 

, . 5000. 4i p^r cent First Mortgage 
Debentures of £100 each 


Mortgages on Company's Properties. . 
^•de Creditors 
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The procedure is thus to ascertain the amount 
of loss the company has sustained both in resjtect 
of capital assets and ^on trading, and to treat this 
as a loss of the shareholders’ capital. The paid- 
up value of the shares is then reduced to an ex- 
tent sufficient to provide the sum it is decided to 
write off the assets, and to extinguish any debit 
balance on the Profit and Loss Account. 

Keductions of capital by cancelling shares not 


fpwtvir 

issued or by reducing a liability not caQed up do • 
not require any entries in the books of account, * 
as in neither case has any entry been previously 
made relating to the capital whieh is eztingiushed.. •• 
If a reduction be made by paying off out of . 
surplus cash in hand capital nob required fdr pur- 
poses of the business, the only entries necessary . 
are a debit to the Share Capital’ Aceount and a 
credit to cash of the amount so paid. 



CHAPTER VI 


DEPRECIATION, RESERVE FUNDS, AND 
SINKING FUNDS 

Depreciation — Reserves and Reserve Funds — Sinking Funds 


DEPREDTATTONT 


Reference has already been made to the subject 
of depreciation in relation to the balancing of the 
bool^B, but further discussion of tlie fiuesUon is 
now necessjiry in regard to the provision to be 
made uinler this head, the method to bo adopted 
in fixing the amount or rate of sncli provision, and 
the treatment in the books of the amount it is 
decided to provide! 

Practically all property except freehold land 
depreciates in value merely by elfiuxion of time, 
without taking into coiissidoration other factors, 
such as wear and tear arising from use and obso- 
lescence, caused by a new invention. These are 
the three principal factors atfectiiig the <juostion, 
and their relative importance in any particular 
case depends upon the nature of the property or 
asset to be dealt with. 

EQluxion of Time 

. The question of time is of the utmost impor- 
tance in the cases of leases and patent rights, 
and any other property or right held for a limited 
. period, after which the asset ceases to exist or 
* jeeverts^ another. In such cases the cost of the 
" asset will bo absolutely lost to tho lessee or 
patentee, as the case may be, subject to any 
reS^idue of value there may be in the case of patents 
arising from the connection with the customers 
who have dealt with the patentee during the term 
of the patent* This, however, is in the nature of 
goodwill, and cannot strictly be regarded as any 
residue of value in the patent itself. (As to Patents, 
see III, Chapter XIV.) A lease or any other 
^grant for a definite period ceases to have any valu^ 
expires. 

, when the asset is acquired the cost, whether 
P^itniu^, purchase price, or cost of ext>eriments, 
is ' debited, in the books to a Lease or Patent 
: Aoecmiit, and figures as an asset in the Balance 
.fiheot at ihe oost^ price. Unless steps be taken to 
ptoiyidia f(Hr thj^ st^y loss of value caused by the 


gradual expiry of the grant, the time will come 
when all value will have disappeared, while the 
])roperty remains at its original cost as an asset 
in tile books and Balance Sheet. The result of 
neglei t to provide for depreciation under this head 
will therefore be to necessitate the writing olT in 
a lump sum at^thc end of the f)criod of the value 
of the asset, wliich might have the effect of ex- 
tinguishing the ]>rofits of that luirticular year. 
Further, there is a failure to show the true position 
of a business from time to time, unless the assets 
are al ways shown at their real values. 

Wear and Tear 

This consideration arises particularly in relation 
to woiking }>Iant and machinery, and is of first 
importance in tlie case of factories, mills, and 
engineering works. In these cases the loss arising 
from the n.^ti of machinery is an important item of 
cost in the mamitacturc of the article a business 
produces, ^lachinery in the majority of cases has 
a knowTi periodiDf usefulness. During its working 
life it is being consurncxl in the process of manu- 
facture just as much as the materials upon which 
it works. TIktc is thus a twofold effect to be 
recorded by charging the manufacturing account 
with a sum representing the used-up value of the 
machinery and writing off a like anifuint from the 
value of the as.set. These considerations apply 
also to the assets .such as leases mentioned above, 
bub the direct applicability of the principle is not 
so obvious. 

Obsolescence 

The possible loss of value under this head is 
more difficult to provide for. The assets to which 
it particularly applies are machinery, machine 
tools, and mechanical appliances generally, which 
are either used for manufacture or are the articles 
in which the business trades. Plant laid down for 
the manufacture of a certaig article may serve that 
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purpose efficiently for a fairly well known period 
whatever new inventions may be introduced, but 
such inventions may be of a nature to enable the 
article to be produced more rapidly and econo- 
mically than with the existing plant. In such a 
case a manufacturer would be at an enormous 
disadvantage as compared with a trade rival who 
adopted new methods, and w’ould either have to 
scrap his plant and lay down the new system or 
be driven out of the market. This applies also 
to some products of manufacture, notably motor 
engines, which, in recent years, have developed so 
rapidly, that models a year or two old and in 
good w'orking order are out of date and unsaleable 
except at^ a great sacrifice. The que.stion of loss 
of value by supersession may therefore have to be 
considered in relation to two imjM>rtaiit assets, viz. 
the manufacturing plant and the stock in trade. 
The provision to be made to meet this contingency 
is much more difficult to determine than loss 
arising merely from wear and tear. It can be 
nothing but conjecture at best, and in practice is 
genenxlly ignored. In the case of new industries, 
however, it should never be overlooked, as the 
possibility of new inventions is much more likely 
there. 

Principles to be Observed 

The assets of a business should always appear 
in its books as nearly as possible at tlieir true 
value. It may be assumed that the initial cost is 
a fair raciisure of their value at the time they are 
acquired, and the problem f(»r the trader is, what 
provi.sion should be made to keep them at their 
real worth to the bu.sine.ss as a going concern, 
having rogartl to their increasing age from year 
to yeiir. Most assets, except those^held for a fixed 
term, have a residual value at the end of their 
period of efficiency. The amount to be written 
off a.s loss will therefore be the difference between 
the cost and that remaining value. But during 
the life of the asset expenditure will undoubtedly 
be required upon it to rnaiiitiiin it in a state of 
efficiency. Re^>airs and renewals are always iieccs- 
stiry in the wise of plant and machinery and many 
other assets. Provision must accordingly be imUe 
to charge against the profits of the un<lertakiiig 
the cost of repairs and renewals and the loss of 
value arising from the using up ot the prof)erty. 
In other words, the amount to be written off 
will be .the total expenditure upon the proi^erty, 
whether original cost or subsequent maintenance, 
less any realizable value remaining at the end of 
the period of efficiency. The earning ix)wer of 
machinery and similar assets is not as great in 
their later years, but, subject to this, it may be 
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^id that a business benefits to an equal extent 
each year from the use during its working life. It 
is therefore desirable to spread the loss as equally 
as possible over the whole period. 

Methods of making ^Provision 

There are three principal methods of giving 
effect to a decision to provide for the extinction 
of an asset. The first ii. to charge each yeiir with 
an equal fraction of the original cost, plus the 
expenditure on maintenance. Wis will have the 
desired effect of reducing the^ook value to the 
realizable value by the time the asset becomes 
luseless, y)rovided the perio<l of efficieticy has been 
correctly estimated. But as maintenance cost will 
be lower in the early years tlian in the later, the 
effect will be a heavier charge on the business 
when the asset is at its lowest point of efficiency. 

The second method is to charge the expenditure 
on maintenance, and in addition to write off a 
fixed percentage from the boc^k value each year, 
the rate being fixed at a figure? which, calculated 
upf>n the gradually diminishing value, will redqco 
the machinery to its realizable value by the time 
it cease?8 to be efficient. The i)ercentage charge is 
thus heavier in the early yeare when the cost of 
re])airs and renewals will be lowest. This method, 
therefore, has the advantage of tending to equalize 
the charge. 

Tlie third method is to wTite off annually the 
difference between book value and actual value 
as ascertained by valuation. This, like the first 
method, will probably, after the first year, have 
the effect of throwing the major portion of the 
charge on the later years when the depreciation 
will be more rapid. 

Ordinarily the first method is applicable to 
lea.scs and patents, and the second metbo(kto plant 
and machinery. It is, however, desirable^) have 
periodical valuations of the plant and machinery 
for com])aring the actual value with the book 
value shown by the method adopted. This affords 
a useful ('heck upon the rate of depreciation, which 
may 1 h^ raised or lowered as the valuation may 
show to be desirable. 

In connection with leases another method is 
sometimes adopted It consists in charging against 
the Profit and Loss Account each year a sum 
^hich will be sufficient at the expiration of the, 
lease to write off the original cost plus 
on the dimini^ing book value from year to yfettrv 
The reason for this is that the premium may bp 
regarded as rent paid in advance in a lump 
in consideration of the annual rent being 
would otherwise be payable. But, as the business 
is losing the use of the amount paid as pre^iuio^ 
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•the interest is charged in order to arrive at the 
^rue rept for the uae of the premises. The busi- 
ness benefits from their occujiation to an equal 
•• eaetent each year, and the charge is therefore made 
•by^ual annual instalments. This is done by cal- 
^lating the amount of interest chargeable on the 
balance standing to the debit of the lease account 
from time to time and dividing the total, plus the 
cost of the lease, by the^, number of years the lease 
has to run. This system fej known as the annuity 
system. 

EntSies in the Books 

If it be decided to write off the cost of an asset 
by equal annual instalments, all that is nec(‘ssary 
is to debit the Profit and Loss Account year by 
year with an equal fraction of the cost and to credit 


the account of the asset. If the method adopted 
IS to write off the difference between book value 
and actual value, as shown by ex|jert valuation, 
the Profit and Loss Account must be debited and 
the asset credited with the amount of the differ- 
ence. These methods hardly rociuire illiistration. 

To illustrate the method of writing off an asset 
by a percentfige on diiniriishing value. Jet the case 
be taken of machinery which lias cost £5000 to in- 
stal. It is expected to last twenty years, anil then 
to realize £G0(>. To reduce the machinery to this 
amount by the time it liecomes useless for work- 
ing, it is decided to write off 10 per cent from the 
diininisJiing book valuer each year, and to charge 
repairs and renewals to Profit and Loss Account 
yearly as they are executed. The Afachineiy 
Account would appear in the books as under: — 
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It has been assumed that the old machinery 
will realize exactly £600 on January lat, 1932. The 
balance not covered by tlie depreciation written 
off is transferred to the Profit and Loss Account. 
The cost of the new machinery will be debited to 
a new Machinery Account opened for the purpose. 


Annuity System 

The writing off of the cost of a lease, plus interest 
at 5 per cent on the yearly outstanding balance^ ^ 
would, in the case of a lease for ten years costing. 
£2000, be effected as shown below 


1912. 


Jan. 

Deo. 


1 

31 


To Ca.sh — Cost of Lease 

II Interest at 5 per cent 


1913. 


Jan. 

Dec. 


1 

31 


To Balance h/d 

* M Interest at 5 per cent 


1914 


Jan. 

Dec. 


1 

31 


To Balance b/d 

M Interest at 5 per cent. . .. 


1915. 


Jan. 

Dec. 


To Balance h/d 

II Interest at f) per cent 


1916. 


Jail. 

Dec. 


1 

31 


To Balance b/d 

II Inteie‘<t at o per cent 


I9ir 

Jan. I 1 To Balance b/d 

Dec. I 31 M I ntercat at 5 per cent 


1918. 


Jan. I 

Dec.'! 


31 


To Balance h/d 

II Interest at 0 per cent 




1019. 

Jan. I 1 To Balance h/d 

Dec. I 3 1 II Interest at 5 per cent 


1920. 


Jan. 

Dec. 


1 

31 


To Balance b/d 

M Interest at 5 per cent 


1921, 


Jan. 

Dec, 


1 

31 


To Balance b/d 

II Intere.st at 5 per cent 


LEASE ACCOUNT 


£ 

ti 

d. 

1912. 


£ 

«. 

d. 

2000 

0 

0 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation.!! 

260 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

1 


II Balance c/d 

1841 

0 

0 

2100 

0 

0 

1 



2100^ 


Jrr 




1013 






1811 : 

0 

0 

Dec. 

31 

By Depreciation 

259 

0 

0 

1 02 ! 

1 

0 



II Balance c/d 

1674 

1 

0 

1 1933 i 

1 

0 




1933 

1 

0 




1014. 

t 

( 




I 1874 

1 

0 

Dec. 

31 

By Depreciation 

259 

0 

0 

1 83 

14 

0 



II Balance c/d 

1498 

15 

0 

1707 

15 

0 




1757 

15 

0 




1915. 





, H98 

15 

0 

Dec. 

31 

By Depreciation 

259 

0 

0 

74 

18 

9 



II Balance c/d 

1314 

13 

9 

! 1573 

13 

9 




1573 

13 


1 



1916. 



' 


: 1314,13 

9 

Dec. 

31 

By Depreciation 

259 

0 

0 

! Oii 1 14 

i 

8 



M Balance c/d 

1121 


5 

' 1380 

8 

5 




1380 


5 

; 



1017 






I 1121 

8 

5 

'■Dec. 

31 

By Depreciation 

259 


, 0 

! r,d 

1 

5 



II Balance c/d 

918 

9| 

10 

1177 

— 

9 

10 




1177 

9 

10 

.. 



1918 





1 n 

'• 10 


31 

By Depreciation 

269 

O' 

0 

1 45 

jis 

6 


1 

M Balance c/d 

705 

8 

4 

1 064 

i 8 

4 


1 


964 

8 

4 

! 705 

1 A 

4 

1910. 

.31 

By Depreciation 


0 

0 

1 35 

: 5 1 6 

1 ! 


1 

II Balance c/d 

481 

13 


740 i 13 j 10 


1 


740 


10 

i 



1 1920. 





1 481 

13 

10 

Dec. 

' 31 

By Depreciation 

260 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

! 


1 

II Balance c/d 

246 

16 

e 

! 500 

15 

6 


1 

1 


605 

16 



, ^ 


1 1921. 





' 246 

1.5 

6 

Dec, 

31 

By Depreciation 

269 

2 

3 

12 

6 

9 






259 

2 

3 

i 



260 

2 








Necessity for Charging Depreciation 

The making of a proper charge for depreciation 
is of vital importance,^ as it is as much a working 


expense as current charges paid in; eash« The 
a.s8et, whether machinery or a lease for which a 
premium has been paid, is being consumed in th^ . 
process of manufacture, and unless An adSqUS^ 
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is made for this in the Profit aini Loss 
Account the profits of the business will be over- 
stated. Once a basis has been fixed there should 
1)0 no departure from it unless under exceptional 
‘circumstances. There must not be a reduction 
because the profits a particular year are lower 
than usual It is not a tiue^tion of what the 
business can afford to charge for depreciation but 
what is the proper amount, and any failure to 
make a suflftcient charge ir some years will have 
to be paid for later at a time when the business 
can least afford it, viz. when the asset is worn out. 

Replacement of Assets 

The writing down of an asset used in a business 
to its realizable value is not the only jaoblein 
which confronts a tnider. Ue has to j/rovidc also 
for the replacement of the worn-out inaehinery or 
for the renewal of his lease as the case may be. 
Mere book entries will not suffice for this, lie 
must put his hand in his pocket to pay foi- a new 
lease or new planR This may mean cripi)ling 
the resources of the business or introducing new 
capital. To avoid cither course it is advisable to 
provide for the replacement of the machinery or 

RESERVES AND 

Arising partly out of the question of deprecia- 
tion is the subject of reserves and reserve funds. 
Ill some undertakings the amount of the provision 
for depreciation, instead of being credited to the 
account of the asset affected, is credited to a I )e- 
preciation Reserve Account, which appears in the 
Balance Sheet on the liabilities side at the amount 
accumulated from time to time. The effect is, of 
course, th| same, but the amount of the deprecia- 
tion proved is shown in full as against the cost 
of the asset. This method is generally used in 
connection with those undertakings whose ac- 
counts are kept on the Double Account system. 
(See Chapter VII of this Part.) 

But depreciation is not the only matter in re- 
spect of wliich reserves are created. Mentitni has 
bwn made in Chapter 11 of reserves for doubtful 
debts and discount, and there are other matters 
in respect of which reserves ^re sometimes made, 
* unexpired risks in the case of an Insurance 
Company* When a reserve is made for a specific 
object it should be so described, and not shown 
in tbe J^lapce Sheet under the title of “Reserve 
yitceou30tt ?*<mly* All the reserves mentioned above 
id r^peet of what may be called actual ex- 
!p^e^ of the : business, and are thus properly 
lU the Profit and Loss Account before 


the renewal of tlie lease by a Sinking Fund of the 
required amount. The means adopted to effect this 
are explained later in this chapter. (See p. 100.) 
In connection with leases a practice which finds 
considerable favour is to take out a Leasehold 
Redemption Policy with an Insur.ance Company, 
which in consideration of an annual premium un- 
dertakes for the payment of an agreed sum at the 
date when the current lease expires. 

Lejxses have been taken above as typical of one 
class of dej)reciating propei ty and inacbinery of 
another. There are, of course, many other assets 
which depreciate in a like manner, and the follow- 
ing tiible may be found useful as a guide iii fixing 
rates of depreciation on diminishing value for 


arious kinds of propt'rty: — 

Pel ('L-nl, 

Boilers 

10 to 

jr, 

Kngiiu-s 

n „ 

10 

l^oilors and to^otluT . 

.. 

15 

Casks 

7.^ 

10 

FaiM.oru's, Freehold (aoroiding to iihc) . 

2 

,0 

Freehold Buildings other than Factories 

IK 

2 

Fixture.s and F'jinitaie 

7i 

10 

Horses ... 

1.0 

20 

Loconioturs 

7k 

10 

Machinery and I’lant 


10 

Ships . . . 

r, 

10 

Wagons . 

7.^ to 


RESERVE FUNDS 

arriving at the net profit of the undertaking. Sueh 
reserves ari‘ provided for cerUiin losses and ex- 
penses which it is knoun will be inciuTod, but the 
amount of wliich (‘aniiot be procasely ascertained 
at the moment.. If the extent of the loss were 
known, it would be cliarged at tlie definite amount. 
Pending its ascertainment, a sum is held in sus- 
pense which wjUbc available when the amount is 
actually known. 

Reserves of Surplus Profits 

Apart from reserves made for anticipated losses, 
many undertakings, particularly coinpanics, set 
aside a portion of their net profits instead of dis- 
tributing them. The sum so reserved a))pcars in 
thcv?. Balance Shec't under various titles, such as 
“Reserve “Reserve Account”, “Reserve Fund” 
and “ Rest There is a clear distinction bet ween 
such a reserve and tliose to which reference has 
hitherto been made. The reserve,s now being dealt 
with are not set aside to meet expected losses or 
expenses. They would certainly l>e available for 
any loss that might arise, but they are more for 
the purpose of strengthening the general financial 
position of the business. They consist of profits 
which might have been divided amongst the share- 
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holders by way of dividend but have been rettuhed 
in the business. The existence of such a reserve 
shows that the undertaking has a surplus of assets 
over and above the proprietors* capital and the 
amount due to outside creditors. 

Nature of a General Reserve 

Considerable misapprehension exists as to the 
nature of this kind of reserve, particularly when 
it is described as a “Reserve Fund”. The enquirer 
is inclined to ask : “ Of what does the fund con- 
sist?” “Which of the assets is the Reserve Fund?” 
It is sometimes possible to point to the particular 
items on the assets side of the Balance Sheet which 
do, in fact, make up the reserve fund. This is 
when the fund is invested outside the business; 
but the general practice is not to take this course. 
TTie method usually adopted is to retain the undis- 
tributed prolits which make U]) the reserve fund 
in the business and to use them in carrying it on. 
The fund in such cases is not earmarked, but is 
somewhere among the assets. Tlu^ realized profits, 
instead of being turned into casli and retained in 
that condition or inve.sted separat^dy, are u.sed to 
buy more .stock-in-tmde or other property, and .so, 
while being undi.stinguishable, .still exi.st in some 
form or other. Shareholders in limited companies 
would have less difficulty in understanding the 
po.sit.ion if they would regard the Ke.serve Fund 
merely as a surplus of assets. 

Investment or Use of a General Reserve 

Opinion amongst accouT\tants Is divided a.s to 
the desirability of iiwesting the reserve fund out- 
.side the busine.ss in all ca.scs, but there are .some 
undertakings as to which there ys no doubt. In 
banks and financial institution.s it is obvioasly 
ncce.ssary to have the reserve fund available in 
readily realizable securities, and that is the prac- 
tice in all such undertakings of importance. But 
in commercial concerns where expansion is ikks- 
sible by use of the reserve of undivided profits for 
the ])urpose, it is generally conceded that it is 
justifiable to use the reserve for that object. The 
retention of the reserve in the busineSvS usually 
appeals to the shareholders of a concern maKing 
large profits, for the alternative would be either 
to invest in securities paying a low rate of interest 


or to distribute the reserve in dividends and issue 
new capital to develop the business, with the re^ 
suit that there would be a larger amount of capital 
on which to pay dividends. It would no doubfT/ 
enable shareholders better to understand the po^' 
sition if accountants would describe the item as a 
“ Reserve Fund ” when it is specially invested, and 
as “Reserve” or “Reserve Account” when it is 
being used in the business. A better plan still is 
that adopted by a proipinent joint-stock company, 
which sUtes it thus: — 

Reserve: 

Invested in British Govern-* 

ment Stock ... ... £1,000,000 

Invested in the Company’s 

Business Assets 1,000,000 

- £2,000,000 

Secret Reserves 

In addition to the reserves which appear in the 
Balance Sheet, some undertakings are in such a 
)>ro.spcrous condition that they are able to create 
what are known as secret o" internal reserves. 
These arc really additional reserve funds which 
are not known to the general body of proprietors 
or to the outside world. The means by which 
these secret reserves are created are the writing 
off of exce.ssivc or unnecessary depreciation or 
reserves, charging cajutal expenditure to revenue, 
understating profits or assets, or overstating lia- 
bilities. Some banks show their business premises 
in their Balance Sheets at much less than they are 
really worth. The Bank of England premises, 
which are manifestly of great value, do not appear 
in its Balance Sheet at all. 

The effect of creating a secret reserve is to 
st! engthen the financial position of an undertaking. 
Exceptional losses can be met without drawing 
upon the general reserve, and dividends may 
be maintained at a steady rate, notwithstanding 
laictuating yirofits, by reason of the ability to 
draw upon the secret reserve. But the system 
has serious drawbacks. If the object be to show 
.steady results, it involves not only understating 
the profits of a good year, but inflating those of a 
bad one. Further, the true position of the under- 
taking is not disclosed to the shareholders for the 
time lieing, who lose dividends and also, if they sell 
their shares, the higher price which they should com- 
mand if the real financial strength were known, * 


SINKING FUNDS 


A Sinking Fund consists of moneys set aside 
out of profits periodically and invested outside 
the business so as to earn interest which is not 


withdrawn, but is allowed to accumulate With the 
principal until they make up together a certain 
amount. A Sinking Fund is raised when it fal 
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knpwii tbet a definite sum will be required at a 
•fixed future date for a specific purpose. It is 
accumulated gradually in order to obviate the 
.inconvenience which would be caused by with- 
drawing a considerable amount from a business in 
one sum. It diffejs from a reserve fund in that 
it Is raised for a definite object which is known to 
exist at the time of commencing to accumulate the 
fund, and it must exist separate and distinct from 
the genera! assets of the business. A reserve fund, 
on the othelp hand, is not, 5s a rule, raised for any ' 
specific purpose other than the strengthening of ; 
the position of the business, and may or may not | 
bo invested outsid# i 

I 

j 

Objects of Sinking Funds i 

There are many purposes for whijh sinking ' 
funds are created, including the purchase of new 
plant and machinery, renewal of leases and other 
assets, repayment of loans on debentures or other- 
wise. Any of these objects might re<iuire a con- 
siderable Slim, which would probably not be 
readily available from the general assets when 
required. The date when the money will be 
wanted is definitely known in all cases except re- 
placement of machinery, and even then it can be 
closely approximated. It is, therefore, possible to 
calculate how much must be set aside periodically 
and invested at a given rate of interest in order 
to amount to the sum* required by the time it is 
wanted. There is, of course, an clement of un- 
certainty in the fluctuating price of even gilt- 
edged stocks which may cause a difference when 
the accumulated fund is realized, but except for 
this factor the amount of the instalments required | 
to raise tho fund can be ascertained exactly. 

Whatever may be the purpose for which the ' 
fund is required, the steps to be taken and tlie ; 
entries tdbo made in the books are the same. ; 
Two things have to be done on the occasion of the | 
investment of each instalment. (1) Charge the ; 
Profit and Loss Account with the amount which i 
it has been decided to invest periodically. (2) j 
Take the .same amount out of the bank and invest ! 
it in the purchase of a first-class security. Further, 
as interest on the investment is received each 
year, it must also bo invested in the same or a 
similar security, since the basis of the fund is that 
^it will accumulate at compouLi interest. 

If the object of the fund be to replace a wasting 
asset, auck as plant and machinery, the charge 
against the Profit and Loss Account is really an 
e>i^nse of carrying on the business as explained 
above under the head of Depreciation”; but if 
the object' be to repay debentures or other loans, 
the chtplge is a setting aside of a portion of the 


net profits after making all charges in respect of 
expenses. This point is of importance in relation 
to the Profit and Loss Account, inasmuch as a 
charge against the working ^account for the repay- 
ment of loans would unfairly decrease the profits, 
and might prejudice the owner ot a business in 
the event of a sale. 

Method of Creation 

The first stop to be taken when inaugurating 
a sinking fund is to ascortfiin the amount of the 
periodical instalments which must be invested to 
produce with compound interest the amount re- 
quired. This will depend upon the rate of interest 
to be obtained from the investment, whidi should 
not be placed higher than Sjr per cent. Three per 
cent is a more advisable rate, as it allows some 
margin for income tax and i) 0 .ssible depreciation of 
the investment. Having fixed the amount of the 
instillment, an entry must be made debiting the 
Profit and Lo.ss Account with the amount. A 
1 corresponding t\itry must be made crediting an- 
I other account with the same .sum in order to pre- 
: serve the principle of double entry. The name of 
; that account depends upon tlie object for which 
I the sinking fund is being created. If it is for 
; the renewal of a lease, it may l)e called a “ Lease- 
i hold llcdemi>tion Account”; if for replacement of 
machinery, a “Machinery Depreciation Fund”; if 
for the rcq)ayrntMit of debcjiturcs, a “Debenture 
Kedemy)tk)n Account”. At the same time a 
similar amount of cash must be invested outside 
the busine.ss. This will a[)pear as a payment in 
the Cash Book, and will be posted to the debit of 
an account which may be entitled the “{Sinking 
Fund Investment Account”. As interest on the 
investment is received it will be entered in the 
usual way on th^ debit side of the Cash Book, and 
credited to tlio lledcmption or Depreciation Fund 
Account as the case may be. It w'ill then be in- 
vested in the purchase of further securities, the 
Investment Account lieing debited and cash 
credited with the amount. These prc«cesses are 
repeated each year as the instalments arc set aside 
and income from the investment is received. 

To illustrate the working of the principle, let 
the'cuise Ive taken of a company which has laid 
down plant and machinery costing £2000 on 
1 January, 1912, which will have to be replaced 
in ten years. It is decided to provide the amount 
out of profits and to raise a sinking fund for the 
purj>ose, the interest to be earned being taken at 
3 per cent. It is found that the amount of the 
annual instalments should be £174, 10a, no allow- 
ance being made for any value of the machinery 
at the end of the period, it being decided to set 
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this against possible depreciation of the invest- 
ments and the loss and exi)ense attending the 
installation of the new plant. At the end of the 
first year (31 December, 1912) a sum of £174, 10«. 
is withdrawn from the business and invested in 
tlie (purchase df a first-class security. The amount 
is entered on the credit side of the Cash Book and 
posted to the debit of a Sinking Fund Investment 
Account. At the same time tlie Profit and Loss 
Account is debited and a Plant and Machinery 
Depreciation Fund Account is credited with the 
same amount. During the second year interest 


[^wtvir 

will be received and credited to the Depreciatiorn 
Fund Account. At the end of the second yeara 
a further instalment, plus the interest received on 
the security, is invested in the purchase of further , 
stock, and the process repeat^ year after yeaft , * 
The Depreciation Fund Accoujiit and the Sinking 
Fund Investment Account are shown in detail 
Mow for the whole period. The receipt of the 
income and the payment of the annual instal- 
ments, plus interest, for the purchase of further 
investments, are recorSed in the Cash Book, and 
scarcely call for special illustration. 


SINKING FUND INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


1912 






h. 

d. 

1 





Dei*. 

31 

To Cash— 'Instalment 




174 

10 

0 

j 





lots. 









f 





Dec. 

31 

To Cahh — Interest at 















3 per cent 

£5 


0 












II M Instalment 

171 

10 

0: 














— 


179 

13 

9 
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f 


i 

354 

3 

(. 







Dec. 

31 

To Cash— Interest . .. 

.£10 11 

7 












II II Instalment 

174 

10 

o! 














— 

— 

185 

1 

7 





i 

191 

5. 





539 

.5 

4 







Dec. 

31 

T(» Cash— Interest , , 

£16 

2 

8 












II II Instalment 

174 

10 

0 














— 

— 

190 

12 

8 
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9. 





729 

18 

0 







Dec. 

31 

To Cash — In terest . . . . 

£21 

17 

1 












ri II Instaluiont 

174 

10 

0 














— 

- 

1!»(> 


1 
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7. 





026 

5 

1 







Dec. 

31 

To Cash — f nterest .... 

£27 

1.5 

0 












II II Instalment 

174 

10 

0 














— 

— , 

202 

5 

0 

• 
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s 


f 


i 

1128 

10 j 

1 







Dec. 

81 

To Cash —Interest .... 

£33 

16 

4 1 












M II Instalment 

174 

10 

0 














— 

i 

208 

6 

4 



1 




1919. 




1 

1 

1336 

16 

5 







Dec. 

31 

To Cash— Interest. .. 

£40 

1 

4i 












II II Instalment 

174 10 















— 

1 

214 

11 

4 



I 




1920 




1 

1551 

/ 

9 







Dec. 

31 

To Cash — Interest,... 

£46 

10 

1 ' 

t 











II II Instalment 

174 

10 

0 















— 

221 

0 

1 
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1772 

7 

10 






i 

Dec. 

31 

To Cash— Interest.... 

£53 

3 

6t 



c 









II n Instalment 

174 

8 
















1 

227 

i 

12 

2 












1 

! 

; 2000 

0 

0 










_ 



. i 



^.•53= 











Depreciation, reserve funds, and sinking funds 

MACHINERY DEPRECIATION FUND ACCOUNT 


1012. 

Dec. I 31 


1913. 

Dec. 


31 


1014. 

Dec. 


31 


1915. 

Dec. 


31 


191C 
Dec. I 31 


1917 

Dec. 


31 


1918 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


31 


31 


31 


1921. 

Doc. 


31 


By Profit and Loss Account 


By Interact 

i> Profit and Loss . 


By Interest 

II Profit and Loss . 


By Interest 

II Profit and Loss . 


By Interest 

II Profit and Loss . 


By Interest 

II Profit and Loss . 


By Interest 

II Profit and Loss , 


By Interest 

II Profit and Loss . 


By Interest 

II Profit and Loss . 


By Interest 

II Profit and Loss . 


£ 

174 

5 

174 

3.'54 

10 

174 

r)39 

16 

174 


729 

926 

27 

171 

1128 

33 

174 

1336 

40 

174 

1551 

46 

174 

1772 

53 

174 

2000 
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rf. 

0 

9 

0 

9 

7 

0 


4 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

6 

4 
0 

9 

1 

0 

10 

5 
9 


^Sliming that the life of the plant and ma- 
chinery haa been correctly e.stimated, the invest- 
ments forming the sinking fund will bo sold at the 
end of the^twentieth year, and the sum realized 
used to purchase and lay down the new plant. 
The cash received from this source will be posted 
to the credit of the Sinking Fund Investment 
Aeoount. It will rarely be the exact amount of 
the fund. Any difference must be transferred to 
the debit or credit of the Depreciation Fund Ac- 
count^ which will thus be swelled by an apprecia- 


tion of the investments or decreased by their 
shrinkage in value. The book value of the old 
machinery is the* written off by the transfer to 
tho Depreciation TAccounl of any difference after 
selling the old machinery, the balance of the De- 
preciation Account being transferred to a Reserve 
Account. 

Suppose that in the case illustrated above the 
sinking fund investments realized £1950 only and 
the old machinery £150. The entries to be made 
in consequence would be as follows 


SINKING FUND INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


^ 102L 


— 

£ 

s 

ff. 

1922. 


81 

Te Amount aocumulated aa 





fJan. 



shown above at cost 


2000 

0 

0 






2000 

0 

0 







Tl 



By Cash — Amount realized 


from Sale 
ments 

of Invest- 


1950 

60 

Transfer ^ to Machinery j 
Depreciation Account 





2000 


• 


102 


m nt 
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MACHINERY DEPRECIATION FUND ACCOUNT 


2000 0 0 


Jan, 1 1 To Cash— Cost of Machinery 


, of Old Machinery 

ti Transfer tf difference to 
Depreciation Fund Ac- 
count 


150 0 0 


1850 0 0 
12000 0 0 


If the object of a Sinking Fund be to pay off 
debentures, the annual instalments, instead of 
l)eing credited to a Machinery Depreciation Ac- 
count, would have been credited to a l)el)enture 
Redemption Account. At the end of the period 
the debentures would be paid off out of the amount 


received from the sale of the investments, and the 
amount standing to the credit of the Debenture 
Redemption Account would be transferred to a 
Reserve Account representing the undistributed 
profits which had been jitdized to pay off the 
debentures. 





CHAPTER VII 

THE DOUBLE ACCOUNT SYSTEM 


This system is a method of presenting the final 
accounts of comimnies carrying on undertakings 
of a more or less permanent character. It was 
first prescribed by Parliament in the Kcgulation of 
Kail ways Act, 1868, for use by Railway Companies, 
and has since been laid down as the form in which 
gas and electric ligjfting companies whicli obtain 
parliamentary jx)wcrs .shall present their accounts. 
The system is in general use by companies which 
have raised capital for the purpose ol acejniring or 
constructing undertakings which, wlien completed, 
will 1)6 used or worked to earn revenue for the 
proprietors. These companies do not buy and sell 
in the same sense as ordinary commercial concerns, 
but, like those named above, are usually engaged 
in carrying on what may be de.scribed as public 
services. 

Division of Final Accounts 

• 

The distinguishing feature of the system is the 
division of tho assets and liabilities into two classes 
— fixed <Syit floating— which are exhibited in the 
final accounts in two separate sbitements. The 
first shows the receipts and expenditure on Capital 
Account, and gives details on tho credit side of the 
various kinds of capital which hove been raised 
by {the Coippany for the purpose of constructing 
the ifndertaking. The debit side shows how such 
capital has been expended in the construction 
under several heads. The balance is generally an 
excess of capital raised over the total expenditure, 
^but in some cases the expeiwiiture exceeds the 
issued capital. This is usually due to expenditure^ 
. bn capital assete having been made out of revenue 
or out of borrowed money other than capital. The 
balance o£ this Capital Account is carried into a 
^n^rd Baiajiice Sheet, which consists of tlie float- 
iUjg assets, such as the bank balance, investments, 
book debts^ stock of stores, dec.; while on the other 


side are the floating liabilities, including tho 
amounts due to creditors, the balance of the 
Kevenuc Account, any excess of capital raised over 
capital expenditure, ai\d any Depreciation Fund 
which may have bc^eii created. 

4 

Reason for the System 

The system takes its name from the fact that, in 
order to get a true view of the position of an iiruler- 
taking which presents its accounts on this basis, it 
is neccs.sary to t\kc into consideration both the 
Capital statement and the general Balance Sheet. 
In an ordinary" commercial concern all the assets 
and liabilities arc shown in a single statement, viz. 
the Balance Sheet, ami this is the reason why tho 
ii.sual commercial method is sometimes called the 
Single Account Systtuii. It must be clearly under- 
stood that there is no connection of any kind be- 
tween the Single Account system and single-entry 
bookkcc]>ing. Tlie only method of bookkeeping 
worthy of the fUme is, as already mentioned, 
double-entry, andVhatever basis may be adopted 
in the pret)iiration of the final accounts, the records 
which lead up to them are all kept on double-entry 
j)rinciplcs. 

The imson for the Double Account system having 
been laid down by Parliament for railway companies 
and similar undertakings was, no doubt, that as 
tho authority of Parliament had been obtained to 
raisf^^an amount of capital for a specific purpoKse, 
it Was desirable, in the interests of the proprietors 
and the public, that the accounts should be pre- 
sented in such a manner as to enable anybody 
easily to ascertain whether the capital raised had 
been expended on tho object for which it was 
authorized. This object is certainly attained in 
the form prescribed, os will be seen from a perusal 
of the following summarized accounts of the Mid- 
land Railway Company as at 31 December, 1911 
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THE DOUBLE ACCOUNT SYSTEM 

GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 


197 


Dt. 


.To Net Revenue Account— ^Balance at 
• Oiedit thereof as per Account...., 

rr XTn^aid Dividenda^and Interest 

ti Dividend and Interest payable 

ir Amount received for Debenture 

Stock hot yet sealed 

. 11 Debts diie to other Companies ........ 

If Sundry Outstanding Accounts, in- 
cluding Tradesmen’s Accounts 

11 Steamboat Depreciation and Insur- 
ance Funds 

II Fire Insurance Fund on Stations, 

Works, and Buffdings 

ti Superannuation Fund and Friendly 
Society 


& 

«. 

d. 


£ 

8 . 





By Capital Account — Balance at Debit 




•2,400,247 

0 

0 

thereof as per Account 

1,699,662 

0 

0 

23,600 

0 

0 

II Cosh at Bankers 

1,140,900 

0 

0 

487,687 

0 

0 

II Ca*h on Deposit at Interest 

1,300,000 

0 

0 




II Cash Invested in Hharea of other 




33,381 

0 

0 

Railway Companies, not charged 




344,844 

0 

0 

as Capital E.'tpenditure 

11,009 

0 

0 




II General Stores- Stoclc of Materials 




2,981,398 

0 

0 

on hand 

1,003,927 

0 

0 




II Traffic Accounts due to the Com- 




199.669 

0 

0 

pany . 

1,194,823 

0 

0 




II Amount due by otlier Companies,... 

210,391 

0 

0 

474,67.1 

0 

0 

•1 Amount due by the (^learing House 

04,938 

0 

0 




II Amount due by Post Office for 




1,593,515 

0 

0 

Carriage of Mails 

' 20,867 

0 

0 




II Sundry Outstanding Accounts 

1,292,357 

0 

0 

8,538,814 

0 

0 


8,538,814 

0 

0 


r 

r 






TU6SC accounts, it will be observed, show quite 
clearly the difference in character between the 
assets and liabilities ^et out in the respective state- 
numts. The Capital Account shows in total the 
amount of capital raised by the Company and the 
manner in which it has been usecl in building the 
line, purchasing rolling stock, aiid acquiring other 
fixed and permanent assets. The General Halariee 
Sheet, on the other hand, shows items which are 
largely of a temporary and fluctuating chanicter, 
the respective amounts varying from day to day 
as debts are turned into cash and cash into stores 
Of other assets. 

Details of Capital Account 

• 

Detailed statements are attached to the Capihil 
Account, showing the various heads on which the 
expenditure^of the past half-year has been in- 
curred. The expenditure on lines open for traffic, 
tor example, is shown under tliree headings— 
“Land and Compensation”, “Construction of 
Ways and Stations, including Rails, &c.”, and 
“Law and Parliamcntaiy Charges” The names 
of the Several sections of the line on which money 
has been spent during the half-year arc shown and 
the nature of the work indicated, such as additional 
siding accommodation, extension of the Company’s 
hotel at Liverpool, new roads, signal improvements, 
Additional Powers Act, &c. 

In opmpflJiiea in which the double account sys- 
tem is adopted the result of the working is shown 
in an account generally called the Revenue Ac- 
count^ which gives the same kind of information 
as the P^fit and Loss Account of a commercial 
nmt albwi^ for the difference in character be- 
tWW tho concerns. There is shown on p. 198 


the Revenue Account of the Midland Ihiilway 
Company lor tlit six mouths ending 31 Decem- 
ber, 1911. 

Tliis Revtmue Account is typical of the Double 
Account system, and it discloses what is generally 
regarded as a delect of princij)le. There is no 
obligation upon companies using this method of 
framing their accounts to provide for the deprecia- 
tion of the fixed assets. The Cajutal Statement 
always shows those assets of the undertaking at 
their original cost, irrtvsjjeetive <d' their ago or of 
the ehangCH wliich take place in tlieaii. It is true 
that ill this j>articular Revenue Account a charge 
is made for the dojireciation on steamboats, but it 
will be seen on rcfenuice to the eapitel account 
tliat these represent a comparatively .small pro- 
jKirtion of the fixed assets. 

Capital ExpeiTditure charged against 
Revenue 

It will be observed, however, that heavy charges 
are made for maintenance and rcpair.s. It is by 
means of these charges that the defect of principle 
is remedied to some extent, for they include not 
merely the cx^xinse of keeping the assets in a work- 
ing condition, but also the cost of replacing them 
by entirely new works, rolling stock, Ac., which 
are thus borne as a charge against revenue. The 
effect of this treatment is, of course, that the old 
and worn-out assets are really represented in the 
accounts by new assets which have been bought 
out of revenue, while the cost of the original assets 
has really been written otf. This has the further 
effect over a period of years of giving a trading 
result approximately correct; but it cannot be over- 
looked that the system, by onfitting to charge de- 
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Or. REVENira: ACCOUNT Or. 

Expenditure 

To Maintenance of Way, Works, and 

Stations 

II Locximotive Power 

II Carriage and Wagon Repairs 

II Traffic Expenses 

II General Charges 

II Law Charges 

II Parliamentary Expenses 

II Compensation— Personal Injury to 

Passengers 

If Compensation — Personal Injury to 

Workmen 

M Compensation — Damage and Loss of 

Goods 

II Rat6s and Taxes 

II Government Duty 

II Steamboat Expenses £45,516 

II Depreciation and Insurance 

of Steamboats 14,514 

II Burton and Ashley Light Railways 

M Balance carried to Net Revenue 
Account 


predation, has the effect during the early years of an reason it be decided to abandon them there is no 
undertaking, when replacements are not required, obligation on the company to write them off either 
of increasing the profits at the expense of later at once or over a period of years. Unless, there- 
years which have to bear the coat of necessary fore, sonic provision be made by the creation of a 
renewals. This result is largely corrected by the Depreciation Fund or otherwise, this expenditure 
creation of re^servea wlii(;h do not appear in the will remain in the Capital Statement as art asset 
published accounts of the undertakings; but the of value, although for practical purposes it is worth- 
better course would undoubtedly be to make a less. The expenditure on capital account also in- 
proper provision for the wasting of the assets by eludes in the case of Parliamentary Companies the 
the ordinary commercial method of making an cost of ]mssing the various special Acts under 
annual charge in this respect/ which the companies work. Without this expendi- 

The argument advanced in justification of the ture the companies could not of courfe have com- 
omission to provide specifically for depreciation is, menced or carried on their undertakings, but there 
that as the undertakings using the double account is no tangible asset to set against the expenditure 
system are of a permanent character, there is no incuii*ed, although it may be regarded as in the 
necessity to charge depreciation so long as the nature of goodwill. 

aasets are maintained in a high state of efficiency Special forms on the double account system have 
and replaced when necessary out of revenue. This, been prescribed under the authority of Parliament 
however, fails to rectify the inequality of the charge for Oas and Electric Lighting companies, in ad- 
for replacements and renewals in the later years. dition to Railway companies, and this method of 

presenting the accounts is in general use by com-. 

Abandoned Assets panics and local authorities owning waterworks. 

1 tramways, canals, and docks, all of which may bo 
There is a further matter in regard to which the said to be. of a semi-permanent and public char- 
system may be said to b^ lacking, viz. the failure acter. It is sometimes used by coalmining com- 
to provide for the writing off of expenditure upon panics also. In the case of Electric Li|diting coin- 
portions of the original undertaking which the panies there is a slight variation from the general 
company has ceased, to work. Moneys expended practice, by bringing into the General l^lance 
on these objects are capitalized in the usual way Sheet the total capital raised on one iride in a lump 
when the works afe constructed, but if for any sum and the total capital expenditure on the other. 
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INCOME TAX 

Introductory — Schedule D, “The Statutory Income" — Preparation of Income Tax Account — Appeala—The 

Eaeentials in Returns and Appeals. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Income Tax ia^ charge levied annually by the 
State upon the income of individuals resident in 
the United Kingdom from whatever source derived, 
and on the income arising from any profession, 
trade, employment, or vocation carried on here by 
any person, whether resident or not. It is charged 
on the income received or to be received in the 
year from 6 April t6 5 April inclusive. Income 
tax in its general scope and its legal bearings has 
been considered in Part I, Chapter VIII. 

The burden of the tax falls upon the person in 
receipt of the income, but the collection is made, 
wherever possible, at the source of the income 
rather than at its destination. Thus, when interest 
is paid on Consols tax is deducted by the Bank of 
Englan<Land paid by the Bank to the Government 
in one sum, the holder of the Consols receiving the 
net amount only. This procedure effects a con- 
siderable saving of time and expense to the Revenue 
authorities, who are able to collect the tax in large 
sums from banks in re^ct of interest and divi- 
dends on British and Cmonial Government stocks 
which would otherwise have to be obtained from 
the very large number of persons who receive such 
interest. 

The amount or rate of the tax is fixed annually 
by Parliament in the form of a poundage payable 
upon tho amount of income. The rate may t|^us 
fiedm year to year, and since 1907 two rates 
have hein in force for difiSsrent classes of income, 
m unearned and earned. Supposing the normal 
rate to be la 2d. in the £, if the income charge- 
able is Uamed by the taxpayer and does not exceed 
£2000 per annum, the rate payable is only 9d. in 


the £. If the earned income exceeds £2000 but 
does not exceed £3000, the rate is is. in the £. 
All unearned income is chargeable at 1«. 2d. in 
the £. When the income from whatever source 
exceeds £r)(XX) per annum, a super- tax of 6d. in 
the £ is payable on that portion in excess of 
£3000. A person whose income is earned, in 
order to be entitled to the relief of the lower 
rate of 9d. in the £, must make a claim before 
30 September in each year to be cliargcd at that 
rate. (See further, Part I, Chapter VIII.) 

Limited Companies 

The tax is one upon individuals, and abatements 
and exemptiorfxan be claimed by individuals only. 
Limited comi)alics must pay in full on their total 
profits at the higher rate, and the tax so paid is 
usually deducted from the amount distributed 
amongst the shareholders by way of dividend. If 
any .shareholder is entitled under the regulations 
to an abatement or exemption he must make appli- 
cation for a refund by the Revenue of the tax 
deducted from his dividend. 

"Many private companies are really partnerships 
in which only two or three persons are interested, 
all of whom work in the business, and who may 
therefore be said to earn the income. Other com- 
panies are reaUy “one-man comi>anies” in which 
the proprietor works and receives all the profits. 
In these cases tax is payable at the higher rate, 
and although claims for exemption or abatement 
may be made by the persons receiving the divi- 
dends from the company, the tax payable on the 
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balance of the income will be at that rate. In order I one-third of the amount of the aiFnual rent, but 


to avoid this necessity it is not uncommon for such 
companies to pay high management salaries to the 
proprietors, who pay tax upon them at the “earned” 
rate. 

Classification of the Tax 

For convenience of collection the income arising 
from various kinds of property is classified under 
five schedules lettered “A” to “E”. The rates at 
which tax is payable on earned and unearned in- 
come is the same under each schedule. The only 
class of income requiring detailed explanation 
from the point of view of accounts is that under 
Schedule J) relating to the profits from trade, 
manufacture, profession, or vocation. The other 
schedules may be dismissed with a reference to 
Part I, Chapter VIII. 

The amount of income upon which the tax under 
Schedule A is charged is based upon the annual 
value or poor-rate assessment, subject to a deduction 
of one-sixth of the value in the case of buildings, 
and one-eighth in the case of land, to cover the 
cost of repairs. Further deductions in respect of 
repairs will be allowed when it is shown that the 
amount expended on the property exceeds one- 
sixth or orie-cighth as the case may be. 

Schedule B relates to the income arising from 
the occupation of farms, market gardens, and 
is borne by the occupier. The lower rates of tax 
on earned income are payable when the income 
does not exceed £3000 per annum, llic amount 
on which the tax is charged is usually fixed at 

SCHEDULE D, “THE 

The income chargeable under S^edule D is the 
profit arising from the carrying (fi of a trade or 
manufacture, or from a profession or vocation. 
The amount upon which the tax is payable is not 
necessarily or even probably the profit shown by 
the Profit and Loss Account of the business or 
profession, owing to the Income Tax authorities 
not allowing as revenue charges certain items 
which any prudent business man would charge in 
connection with his business before arriving ''at 
his net profit. The income is thus not the real 
income from the business, but a “Statutory In- 
come ” arrived at upon a basi.s fixed by the regula- 
tions and practice of Income Tax officials and 
by many decisions of the Cojirts. This Schedule 
depends upon returns made by the taxpayers. 

In the ordinary course the return is brought 
before the Commissioners of Taxes, who there- 
upon make the assessment, As the District Com^ 


the farmer or other person liable m\s the right to 
be charged on the average of his annual profits for 
the three preceding years if he so desires. 

Schedule C includes the income arising from 
the interest, dividends, Ac., payable on the PiJbUo 
Funds of the United Kingdom, the OolonieS) 
Foreign Governments, and certain other stocks. 

Schedule E relates to the remuneration or pen- 
sions payable to persons in the employment of 
others, charged in the nfajority of cases upon the 
estimated receipts of the year for which the charge 
is made, but clerks may elect to be charged on the 
average of three years. The ifxome chargeable 
under this Schedule being earned income, the tax is 
payable at the lower rates when the amount received 
does not exceed £3000 per annum. Two returns 
are obtained by the Revenue under this Schedule. 
The fir.st is ^from employers, who are required to 
furnish a list of all persons in their employ not 
entitled to exemption, giving their names, private 
addresses, and remuneration. A further return is 
then obtained from the employees by the local 
district assessors. This retura*^requires the tax- 
payer to give particulars of all income from what- 
ever source arising, in order that it may be seen 
whether he is entitled to exemption or abatement 
by reason of his total income falling below £160 
or £700, and also whether ho may claim to be 
charged at the lower rate owing to his earned in- 
(!f)me being under £3000. This return has to be 
sent to the locjal officer, and upon the information 
thus given the amount on which tax has to be paid 
is fixed or assessed. 


STATUTORY INCOME" 

missioners sometimes include persons who may 
be trade rivals, the taxpayer has the rignt, when 
making the return, to claim to be assess^ by the ^ 
District Commissioners under a letter or number 
for the purpose of keeping his identity from their 
knowledge ; or he may claim to be assessed by the 
Special Commissioners. 

The tax is payable on 1 January in the year of 
assessment. It is not possible, therefore, to make 
a return of the actual income for the year. Nor 
do the authorities ask for or require an estimate 
of the actual profits esreept in the case of a busi- 
nqps commenced within the year of assessment 
The return is based on past results^ a|id the 
amount to be' inserted in the return as the in- 
come liable for assessment is the average of profits 
for three complete years of the busmOs^ immedi- 
ately preceding the year Of assessment , if a 
trader makes up his accounts to 30 Jtme in eseb 
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. year, he -will, wlen caBed upon for a return for the 
• year ending i/ April, 1914, take as a basis the 
profits of his business for the years ending 30 June, 
* , 19n, and 1912, If the business has not been 

. . in existence as long as three years, the average 
profits from the t^e of commencement form the 
basis of the return. 

The principle of basing the assessment on past 
^ results works hardship in cases where an excep- 
tionally bad year of trading is experienced. The 
fact that the bad year will subsequently be brought 
into the averages for later years will in time elFect 
an adjustbieiit, but what the trader feels is the 
obligation to paylax on very much larger profits 
than he has actually earned during the year in 
which he can least afford to pay There w.is for- 
merly a right to strike a new average afUir the 
close of the year by eliminating tli^ first year 
originally included and substituting the result of 
the year just closed. This sometimes resulted in 


an appreciable amount being refunded by the 
Revenue for tax overpaid, but the right was 
abolished by the Finance Act, 1907> except in the 
case of new businesses established within three 
years. In such cases tax is paid on actual results, 
a refund being made by the Revenue if the 
assessed income is shown to have exceeded the 
profits. 

The amount of profits upon which the return is 
based may differ coiisideraldy from the trading 
results as shown by the trader’s accounts. This is 
because the views of the Income Tax authorities 
with regard to items properly chargeable against 
gross profit in order to arrive at the net result do 
not agree in several respects with the commercial 
practice. It is necessary, therefore, to prepare a 
special account for Income Tax purposes, which, 
although based on lh(' acconuis of the business as 
appearing in the books, will show a different result 
after making the various adjustments. 


^ PREPARATION OF INCOME TAX ‘ACCOUNT 


As the amount of income to be returned is based 
upon the average of tliree years, the best course is 
to prepare a statement with three columns on each 
.side, one for each year, comprising the figures of 
the Profit and Loss Accounts for tlie period in- 
cluded in the average. A note should then bo 
made of the item.s included in the accounts which 
are not allowed by the authorities as charges or 
deductions from gross profit, and the.se amounts 
should be added to the net pnifit shown by the 
books. In order to do this, it is of course neces- 
sary to know what are the charges allowed and 
those not allowed. Further, there are certain 
items not usually regarded as expenses which are 
neverthel^ allowed as deductions for Income 
Tax purposes, and which must be brought into 
account in arriving at the amount of the return. 

Speaking generally, all expenses and di.sburse- 
ments incurred wholly and exclusively for the 
piirpose of the business %re allowed, and the fol 
lowing list may be taken as a guide to the 
charges or deductions permitted: — 

1. Rent and rates of trade premises which are used 
exclusively for the business. In cases where the trader 
is the owner there will be no charge for rent in the Profit 
and Loss Account of the business. ^ Ho may nevertheless 
char^ in the Income Tax Account the net value of th# 
pretnbes as assessed for Schedule A ; 

2. Repaite of trade premises; 

3. A proportion of the rent of premises used partly as 
business' p^mises and partly as a residence, the amount 
allowed ^ exceed two-thirds of the rent. Where the 
premises belong to the trader he may charge two-thirds 
of the Sofaedule A assessment ; 


4. Cost of impleincnts and utensils uRed in the business 
not excct'dirig the .average expenditure of the three pre- 
ceding years; 

5 . f)el)ts written off as bad, and also the estimated loss 
from doubtful debts ni the diseretionof the Commissjonera; 

6. Embezzlement atid defalcjition aiising directly from 
cariying on the business; e.g. dtfalcation of .a rent col- 
lector employed by an estate agent; 

7. Fire and workmen’s compensatjon insurance pre- 
miums ; 

8. Loss of stock by fire so far as the loss exceeds any 
amount recovered imdi'r insurance; 

9. Bank interest and charges on current (not loan) 
account ; 

10. All other charges and expenses exclusively laid out 
on tlie prod net ioiv of profits, including salaries, wages, 
commission, motivl^jwwer, discounts, &c. 

In effect another deduction ia allowed in respect 
of premiums for the insurance on the lives of the 
taxpayer and his wife. These must not, however, 
be charged as a deduction, but an allowance must 
be claimed in respect of them after the amount 
of statutory income or profit from the business 
has, been arrived at. 

In connection with the deductions allowed may 
be mentioned various items of income or profit 
which are not required t-o be brought into account 
for Income Tax purposes. These include— 

1. Interest and dividends received on investments of 
the business, as tax will have been deducted before the 
income was received ; 

2. Profits on casual transactions not connected with 
the business, such as a Stock Exchange speculation — but 
habitual* speculators must account; 
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8. Income received from a relative as a volantaiy gift ; 

4. In the case of a Company, premiums received on the 
issue of shares, as this is a Capital profit. 

The following are the principal deductions not 
allowed in arriving at the statutory income : — 

1. Losses and expenses not necessarily incurred in 
trading; o.g. damages for injury caused by the trader’s 
employees ; 

2. Cost of improvements and additions to premises, 
this l)eing a capital expense; 

3. Interest on capital ; 

4. Partners’ salaries and drawings ; 

6. Annuities, royalties, ground rents, annual interest 
on loans or any other annual payment. The trader must 
deduct tax ^rom such payments before making them, and 
thus recoup himself for not being allowed the charges in 
bis Income Tax Account ; 

6. Depreciation of leases, goodwill, land, buildings, 
fixtures, patents, plant and machinery. Although no 
deduction may be made for depreciation of plant and 
machinery, an allowance for wear and tear may be 
claimed as mentioned Ixjlow; 

7. Expenses of maintenance of the* trader and his 


family. Traders who supply their requirements 
from the bnainess must bring them i^to account by 
treating them as sales; 

8. Income Tax under any Schedule ; 

9. Voluntary subscriptions or gifts ; 

10. Capital withdrawn from or invested in the bus!’ 
ness; 

11. liosscs recoverable under policies of insurance; 

12. Reserves and sinking funds created for any pur- 
pose, these being regarded as capital charges; 

13. Charges in respect of the exhaustion of a wasting 
property, such as a mine. This is treated as a capital 
loss; 

14. Loss on a single or casual transaction not connected 
with the business. 

The Income Tax Account on which the return is 
based must be prepared in accordance with the 
principles tp be deduced from the allowance or 
disallowance of the abbve items. The following 
statements show how the rules are applied in ad- 
justing the Profit and Loss Accounts of a business 
in accordance with the requirements of the authori- 
ties : — 


TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
or Surru & Jokes for the Three Years endino 30 June, 1912 



1910. 

1911. 

1912. 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Tn Strx'.k 

1,280 

1,320 

1,350 

By Sales, lesti Returns , 

46,636 

47,495 

48,631 


28,812 

29,413 

30,216 

II Stock 

1,820 

1,350 

1,340 

If Wages 

cjioi 

7^583 

8;207 



ft Gross Profit 

10,160 

10,529 

10,108 






47,156 

48,845 

49,971 


47,166 

48,846 

49,971 

To Salaries and Travellers’ Com- 




By Gross Profit 

10,160 

10,529 

10,198 

mission 

1,250 

1,300 

1,320 

If Rent of Workmen’s Cottages 

720 

723 

722 

II Ground Rent 

50 

50 

50 





11 Rates, Water and Gas 

v'".50 

260 

260 





1 1 Repai rs to Prt m ises 

/J50 

126 

175 



If 


II Income Tax, Schedule A, on 

Q 







Firm’s own Premises 

21 

21 

21 





II I ncome Tax, Schedule D 

350 

370 

390 





II Travelling Expenses 

230 

210 

200 





ti Insurance 

180 

170 

175 





II Advertising 

386 

350 

370 





II Discounts and Allowances 

721 

740 

680 





ft Interest on Mortgage 

100 

100 

100 





II Leasehold Redemption 

60 

60 

60 





M Bad Debts 

430 

326 

395 





II Reserve for Doubtful Debts .... 

300 

350 

^ 300 





11 General Trade Expenses 

275 

290 

217 





II Depreciation — 








Buildings 

100 

100 

100 





Fixtures and Fittings 

37 

39 

36 





Plant and Machinery 

200 

190 

185 





11 Interest on Capital 

500 

500 

500 





If Partners’ Salaries 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 





II Net Profit 

3,286 

3,702 

3,386 






10,880 

11,262 

10,920 

1 

10,680 

■.HI 

10,920 
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ADtJUSTED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
VOB INCOMR Tax Pubposks 


To Item not included above but 
allowed as a deduction by the 
regulations, viz.: 

Assessment of Premises 
under Schedule A 

ft Item brought to credit above 
but not assessable under 
Schedule D, viz.: 

Rents ffom Workmen's 
Cottages 

M Profit for Income Tax Purposes 


1910, 

1911. 

1912. 

. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 




By Net Profit, per Profit and Loss 







Accounts above 

3285 

3702 

3386 




II Additiona in rcapcct of Itenm 







charged above but not al- 




360 

360 

360 

lowed a-s deductions by In- 







come Tax iUithoritic.s, viz.: 







Ground Rent (a) 

50 

.50 

50 




Inconic Tax, Si.licdulo A{h) 

21 

21 

21 




Income Tax, Schedule D(i>) 

350 

370 

390 

720 

723 

722 

Interest on IVlovtgagc (<i) . . . 

100 

100 

100 




Leasehold Redemption [d) 

60 

60 

00 

6623 

6049 

6746 

Depi-eeiiition — 

1 

« 





Buildings (c) 

100 

100 

100 




Fixtures and Fittings((/) 

37 

39 

36 

• 



Plant .and Machinery (c) 

200 

100 

18.5 




InkTest on Capital (/)., .. 

600 

600 

500 




Partners’ Salaries (/) 

2000 

2000 

2000 

6703 

7132 

6828 


6703 

7132 

6828_ 

1 



> 





(а) These items are not allowed, as tax aliould 
have been deducted by the firm before paying the 
ground rent and interest. The llevenuo authorities 
obtain the tax from the payer, following the prin- 
ciple of collecting the income at its source. 

(б) Income Tax is not regarded as an expense 
incurred in earning profits, but as an apportion- 
ment of part of the net profits in favour of the 
Crown. 

(c) No allowance i.s granted under this head, as 
the deduction of one-sixth of the annual value 
made for repairs when fixing the assessment under 
Schedule A is held to include depreciation. • 

(({) This is regarded as a capital charge or loss. 

(e) UHiile no deduction is allowed for deprecia- 
tion of plant and machinery, an allowance may be 
claimed for wear and tear, as to which see below. 

(/) These are treated as appropriations of pro- 
fits to the partners, and not as exi^enses in carrying 
on the business. « 

Having arrived at the amount of the statutory 
income for each year, the average is ascertained, 
that being the amount which has to be returned 
afi the amount assessable. Thus:— 

Not Profit as adjusted fgr 1910 ... £6,623 

„ „ n 1911 ... 0,049 

„ f, II 1912 ... 6,746*^ 

3 )l7,4T8 
£6,806 

The return in which this amount has to be 
entered ia a four-page document which, when 
leauedi Is accompanied by a memorandum in 


which arc set out a number of notes, explana- 
tions, and instructions for filling up the return. 
The first page of the document contains merely 
the formal request for the return of income and 
a form of' declaration to bo used in cases where 
a return has already been made, that this has 
been done. 

Page two of the return is provided for stating 
tJic amount of untaxed income received by the 
taxpayer under various lieads, viz.: — 

] . From Trade, Profession, Employment, or vocation ; 

2. From Bank Interest or other interest of money not 
taxed by deduction, and from discounts ; 

3. From Colonial and Foreign Securities where the 
Tax is not deducted on payment: 

4. From Forlign and Colon iul INissessions ; 

6. From property or profits not falling under any of 
the aljove head.s, the particular .source to bo stated. 

The amount of £5806, the average profits as 
shown above, would be inserted against the first 
heading mentioned, and any income received from 
either of the other sources wa)uld also be entered 
•n the return. It is to be observed that only in- 
come from which tax has not been deducted before 
its receipt by the taxpayer is to be included, such 
as interest and dividends on stock.s and .shares in 
foreign and colonial industrial undertakings and 
on the profits of businesses carried on abroad. 
Interest on Foreign and Colonial Government 
Stxiks paid in this country would seldom be in- 
cluded, as the tax is, as previously mentioned, 
deducted by the bank or agent paying the interest. 
If there is no income torn any of the sources in- 
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eluded under heads (2) to (6), the word “nil” must 
be entered in the money column against each head- 
ing. It ia not sufficient to leave the column blank. 

Deduction for Wear and Tear 

The income under the several heads is tofcillcd, 
and under the gross amount a space is provided 
for deduction of the amount claimed for wear and 
tear of machinery and plant. It must be empha- 
sized that wear and tear is not the same thing 
as depreciation. The latter term includes wear 
and tear, but it embraces other things as well, 
such as a decrease of value arising from obso- 
lescence caui^cd by a new invention. No allow- 
ance (jan be obtained in such a case from the 
Revenue authorities, who regard it as a loss of 
capital and not an expense of carrying on the 
bu.siness. The allowance for wear and tear is in- 
tended to cover the necessary outlay on replacing 
worn-ont plant and machinery, and not any de- 
crease in market value from whatever cause aris- 
ing. The allowance is in the absolute discretion 
of the Commissioners, and is made by way of a 
percenttige on the value of the inacihinery and 
plant. The rate usually allowed is 5 per cent, 
but liiglier rates are allowed in many districts on 
various kinds of machinery. The allowance is cal- 
culated on the value of the jdant and machinery 
at the commencement of the year, and not on any 
additions that may have been made during the 
period. The total allowance made over a number 
of years will not be permitted to exceed the total 
value of the property ; but if the profits of a year 
are not sufficient to permit of the deduction in 
full of the allowance for that year, the balance 
may be carried forward to following years and go 
to relieve the asse.ssment then. c 

At the foot of page two of the reVirn is a form 
for making a claim to an allowance Iroin the gross 
income in respect of life insurance j)remiums. The 
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allowance is the amount actually pai^provided it 
does not exceed one-sixth of the tot^ income re- 
turned, which is the maximum allowed. 

On the third page of the return is the form on 
which the taxpayer must make any claim to ex- 
emption or abatement by reason^ of his income 
being either below £160 or between £160 and 
£700. There is also a form to bo completed when 
a claim is made to be assessed at 9d. in the £ on 
the ground that all or part 6f the income is earned. 
This claim must be made before 30 September in 
each year, and is allowed to individuals only. 

If the income of the taxpayer ic partly earned 
and partly unearned, any abatement to which he is 
entitled, either in respect of life insurance premium 
or because liis total income is below £700, will bo 
deducted from the earned portion of the income, 
leaving the tak to Ix) paid at the higher rate on 
the unearned portion. Thus, assuming a taxpayer 
to earn a salary of £400 per annum and to have 
an income from investments of £80 per annum, he 
will pay tax on the following basis, assuming that he 
pays life insurance premiums of £7o per annum : — 


Earned income £400 

Loss Abatement on total income 

of £480 £150 

n Life insurance premiums ... 70 

220 

Tax payable at 9d. in tho £ on £180 

Tax payable at Is. 2d in the £ on un- 
earncKl income ... 80 

Net taxable income £200 


Page four of the return contains two forms of 
declaration, tho first to be made in partnership 
cases ^ to the constitution of the firm, division 
of profits, &c., and the second in cases where tho 
business is carried on in more than one distVict, or 
where the trader resides in a different district frOm 
that in which he trades. 


APPEALS 


The return for assessment is required to be com- 
pleted within twenty-one days, and has to be rc« 
turned to the assessor for submission to the Com- 
mis.sioners. Notice of the assessment is sent to 
the taxpayer in the summer or autumn of the 
year, and if the amount is the same as that in- 
cluded m the return nothiifg further need be 
done by the trader until he receives a demand 
for payment. 

If the amount of the assessment is higher than 
the return, it will be necessary to appeal if the 
trader desires to obtain a^reduction. The appeal 


lies to the District Commissioners or to the Special 
Commissioners, but it is comparatively rare for an 
appeal to go to the length of a hearing before either 
body. As a rule an arrangement can be made with 
the Surveyor of Taxes for the district. The usual 
courfc is for the taxpayer to attend, either person- 
ally or by a professional accountant, with the 
counts upon the basis of which the return was 
made. These are discussed with the Sutyeyor, and 
an agreement can generally be reached as, to the 
amount of the assessment. If an agreement is not 
arrived at, and the taxpayer is still dissatisfied 
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with the am^nt of the assessment, he must give 
ten days^ noye in writing of his intention to carry 
his appeal the Commissioners. It is usual for 
appeals to be conducted by the taxpayer’s accoun- 
tant, who must be a member of a recognized asso- 
ciation, and whose certificate of profits is practi- 
cally always accepted by the Commissioners. The 
points on which differences arise are principally 
the adequacy of the allowances for wear and tear 
and bad debts. As previously mentioned, the wear 
and tear allowance on* plant and machinery is 
made by way of percentage on the value, the rate 
being in the absolute discretion of the Com- 


missioners. If he so desires, the taxpayer may 
charge the actual cost of the i-epiacement of plant 
instead of a wear and tear allowance, and in some 
businesses this is an advantage to a manufacturer. 
The Commissioners, after hearing the taxpayer 
and his representative, make tlie assessment. 
There is no appeal from their derisions on ques- 
tions of fact, such as the adequacy of the allow- 
ance for wear and tear and bad debts; but the tax- 
payer may appeal from their decision if he thinks 
or is advised that it is wrong on a point of law, 
and the ultimate decision in that event will lie 
with the House of Lords. 


THE ESSENTIALS IN RETURNS AND APPEALS 


The first essential to making Income Tax returns 
and successfully apixjaling against excessive assess- 
ments is a proiKsr system of bookkeeping which 
will enable accounts to bo prepared capable of 
being certified as correct by an accountant. There 
is no power to compel a trader to produce his 
books to the Suft'eyor or the Coniinissioners, and 
where the accounts are certified by a professional 
accountant they are not usually asked for. In 
cases where their produ(;tion is required by the 
Commissioners or Suiveyor a bad impression 
would bo created by a refiml, and it would ]>i ob- 
ably result in the Commissioners declining to re- 
duce the assessmenP, Accounts produced to the 
Commissioners iii support of an appeal may be 
required to be verified on oath. 


In the case of a firm it was permissible before 
1007 for partners to lx‘ seiiarately assessed on their 
res[»ective incomes from the partnership, but this 
course is not now allow (id. Tim amount of income 
on which the char^e is made is that of the linn, 
but the pariticrs art* allowed separate treatment 
for the purpose of (ilaiming relief in respect of 
exemption or abatement. To obtain this relief the 
form on page three of the ndurn must be com- 
pleted. Thus ill the case of a linn whose yirofits 
amount to £15,000, shared by five partners in the 
proportions of 1, and the following 

table shows how tlu* tax would be borne by the 
partners, assuming tlial they luive no income from 
oth(‘r sources 


Partner. 

Proportion of 
Pronts. 

Amount 
of Stmro of 
Pi'OlltS. 

Amount 

of 

Abatement. 

_j 

Aimuiut 
on M’hirh Tax 
Payable. 



£ 

JC 


^ A 

1 

6000 

Nil 

6000 

B 

"A 

4000 

II 

4000 

c 


3000 

II 

3000 

D 

tV 

1500 

M 

1500 

E 


500 

150 

350 


• 





Tax 

I’ajable. 


'1/2 on 3000) 
L1/8 on 3000/ 
1/2 
V 

9rf. 

9rf. 


Amount of 


£ 

n. 

d. 

42.5 

0 

0 

233 

6 

S 

150 

0 

0 

56 

r, 

0 

13 

! 

6 

377__ 

14 

2 


In the absence of any request by the partners 
for aeparate treatrnent, taxawould be charged on 
JB1S,000 at It. af., end super-tax at erf. on £12,q()0, 
beii% the excess over £3,000, making the total tax 
£1,17&, vrhidi would be home by the partners in 
proportion tp their shares of the profits. 

When one or more partners in a firm, as m the 
above caM, claim exemption, abatement, or the 
lower late OH their share of profits, it is necessary 


to make adjustments in the fiyiii’s accounts in 
order to give effect to the relief they obtain; 
otherwise they will bear a proportionate jiart of 
the tax paid by the firm as a whole. Thus, in the 
case illustrated above, the tax of £8(7, 14s. 2rf. 
would, in the absence of any adjustment, be borne 
by the partners as shown below, with the results 
indicated so far as the individual partners are con- 
cerned 
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Partner. 

Share 
ot Profits. 

Amount of 

Tax borne in the 
absence 
of Adjustment 

Income Tax 
actually Payable 
on Share. 

Undercharged 
in Firm’s 
Aoouunts. 

Overchaiwd 

In FlrmrSt^ 
Accounts. 



£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

A 

i 

351 

1 

8 

42.5 

0 

0 

73 

18 

4 




B 

iV 

234 

1 

1 

233 

6 

8 




0 

14 

5 

C 

I 

175 

10 

10 

150 

0 

0 




25 

10 

10 

D 

tV 

87 

16 

5 

56 

5 

0 




31 

10 

5 

E 

'h 

29 

6 

2 

13 

2 

6 




16 

2 

8 



S7_^ 

' H 

_2.j 

877 

14 

2 


18 

4l 

73 

18 








i 

! 

1 




The overcharges shown above are due to the 
Income Taf paid liaving been debited in the Profit 
and Loss Accotint as an expense of the lousiness, 
and therefore borne by the partners in the same 
proportion as other expenses. The relief obtained 
is a benefit accruing to the partners personally 


and not to the firm, and they, therefore, are en- 
titled to the allowances. The necessary ac^ust- 
ment can be made by means of the following 
jourmil entry, the effect of which will be to make 
etu?b of them*’ bear the ]>coportion of the firm’s tax 
to which he is liable : — 


A's Drawino A< (oifNT 

To B’ii Drawing Account 

K C’s It M 

II D’s II n 

If E’s fi II 

Transfers to adjust Income Tax Payahle. 



Another method of dealing with the tax is to 
debit it to an Income Tax Account when it is 
I)aid, and then to transfer it to the partners’ re- 
sfxjctive drawing accounts, each partner being 
charged with the amount of tax for which he is 
personally liable. This of course involves tlie 
omission of Income Tax from the Profit and Loss 
Account, and for this reason the first method is 
the more desirable. 

( 

Refund of Tax 

In the case of a business being discontinued the 
taxpayer is allowed to claim a refund of tiix if he 
can show that the actual profits for the three years 
preceding the discontinuance are less than the 
amount on which he has been a^jsessed. In such 
a case tax is payable on the actual profits orfly, 
and a refund can be obtained of the excess amount 
paid. When making a claim to refund on this 
ground a statement similar to that shown above 
for making a return for assessment should be pre- 
pared in support of the claim to show the actual 
taxable income. 

Taxpayers whoso incomes arise from investments 
and do not exceed £700 should always claim re- 
payment of tax on the abatements to which they 


are entitled. Tax is deducted*by companies before 
paying dividends, and the shareholders receive only 
the net amount. A taxptiyer who receives an in- 
come of, siiy, £350 from interest or dividends on 
stocks is entitled to a refund of tax on £160, the 
amount of his statutory abatement. 

A ,form iijx^n which to make a claim for refund 
can be obtained from the Income Tax Claims 
Branch of the Inland Revenue Demrtnient, 
Somerset House, or from the local Sun^eyor if 
no previous claim has been made. Any claim 
made subsecpiently to the first application must 
bo on a form obtained direct from Somerset 
House. 

It is necessary to give*^ full particulars of the 
stocks from which the income is derived, and to 
forward with the form of claim the dividend 
notices received from the companies which have 
deducted the tax. These notices are usually de- 
tachable from the dividend warrants and b^r a 
certificate by the secretary of the company that 
tax has been paid to the Revenue by the cotnpany. 
Some dividends are stated by companies to ^ 
paid free of Income Tax. This is somewhat mis- 
leading. It merely means that tax has been paid 
by the company on all its profits, and that in pay^ 
ing a dividend to the shareholders the company 
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. has paid the fill percentage of dmdend without 
charging the^lndividual shareholders with their 
proportions o7 the tax Refund is still obtainable 
• on the abatement to which a taxpayer is entitled 
owing to his income being under £ 700 . 

Elefur^ of tax pverpaid may also be claimed if 
the taxpayer has omitted to claim an allowance in 
respect of life insurance premiums, either by over- 
sight, or owing to a new policy having been taken 
out since paying tax for the year. A claim form 
should be obtained from the sources mentioned 
above, and full particulars of the policies held and 


premiums paid inserted in the spaces provided. 
In the case of a claim under this head full particu- 
lars must also be given of the earned income of 
the claimant, as any refund will be at the earned 
rate if tax has previously been paid at that rate. 
The refund allowed will not in any case exceed 
the tax on a sum equal to one-sixth of the whole 
net income of the olaiinant. 

Refunds arc made by money orders issued from 
the Claims Branch at Somerset House, and pay- 
able at any Money Order Office selected by the 
claimant. 



CHAPTER IX 


FALSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS 

Introductory— Falsification by Servants— Objects of a Balance Sheet— Valuation of Stock— Position of 
Auditors— The Common Cause of Fraud— Defalcations of Cashiers, &c. 

INTRODUCTORY 


In all matters of account, truth and a(.‘(:uracy 
are of the highest importance, not only to the ])ro- 
prietors of any particular business, but also to the 
general jmblic. Falsification of accounts ami con- 
sequential inaccuracies, if undiscovered, are bound 
to lead to the production of statements which will 
mislead, in the first place, the proi)rietors, and, in 
the second place, tlie public, should the latter on 


FALSIFICATION 

So many serious losses have resulted from the 
falsification of accounts that the legislature has 
made provision for severe inmishitient to be in- 
flicted on the guilty parties wl^.n convicted of 
such an offence. The Falsification of Accounts 
and False Balance Sheets Act, 1875, declares: 

“That if any clerk, officer, or servant, or any 
person employed or acting in the capacity of a 
clerk, officer, or servant, shall wilfully and with 
intent to defraud, destroy, alter, mutilate, or falsify 
any book, paper, writing, valuable security, or ac- 
count which belongs to, or is in the i)osse8sion«-of, 
his employer, or has been received by him for and 
on behalf of his employer; or shall wilfully, with 
intent to defraud, make or concur in making any 
false entry in, or omit or alter, or concur in omit- 
ting or altering, any materia’/ particular from, or 
in, any such book, or any document or account, 
then in every such case the person so offending 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be liable to 
be kept in penal servitude for a term not exceed- 


the strength of such statements be invited to sub- 
scribe money in order to acquire financial interest 
in the business. The subject, indeed, becomes 
every year more important owing to the multi- 
plicity of public companies, and the facilities 
which the law now provides for converting private 
con(^erns into joint-stock ehterprises, a subject 
which is treated in other connections. 


BY SERVANTS 

ing ,seven years, or be imprisoned with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding two years”. 

The Larceny Act, 1861, and the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, also contain provisions 
frvr the punishment of directors, managersi or any^^ 
other i>erson8 found guilty of wilfully making, 
circulating, or publishing false statements, ac- 
counts, or balance sheets. 

Deliberate falsification' must be distinguished 
from incompetency or mere neglect to keep proper 
accounts, although all or any of these may lead to 
the production of inaccurate or false statements. 
Falsification is a positive offence, while incompe- 
tency or neglect is an affence of a negative character 
and is unpunishable, unless the neglect results in 
injury or loss to others, as in the case of a bank- 
rupt. In such a case, failure to keep p]h)per 1x>oks 
of account may result in loss to the creditors, and 
i.s neglect which is taken into consideration by the 
Court on an application by the bankrui>t for his 
discharge. (See Part III, Chapter XI} 
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OBJECTS OP A BALANCE SHEET 


• Some of the most serious and far-reaching 
frauds upon the public have been perpetrated by 
means of false balance sheets ; but before discuss- 
ing the methods by which the falsification is 
effected it is necessary to consider the objects of 
a balance sheet, and what in eft’cct it really is or 
puri)orts to be. (See al^o Chapter IV of this 
Part.) Every balance sheet which is prepared in 
order to show the position of a business on a given 
date may serve two purposes — 

(а) To furnish information to the proprietors, 

(б) To induce members of tlie public to become 

proprietors. 

It is a collection, in a summarized anct convenient 
form, of the balances of alf accounts open in the 
ledger of a concern on a given date, and as a 
general rule it is not, and does not })iirport to be, 
anything more. \It is rarely, if ever, a document 
containing nothi^^^but statements of facts so far 
as money values are concerned. In this re.si>ect 
a balance sheet should be regarded as a .statcmnmt 
partly of facts And partly of opiniojis. »Statemoiits 
of fact are those which relate to the balance of 
cash in hand, or at the bank, or the amount due 
to creditors; statements of opinion are those 
which relate to the values of the book debts, the 
stock-in-trade, machinery, premises, 


In examining an audited and certified balance 
sheet it should be borne in mind that an auditor 
is not a valuer, and that it is no part of his duty 
to certify the correctness or otherwise of the 
values placed upon all or any of the fissets of a 
concern. What he does is to certify the agree- 
ment of the balance sheet with the books and 
other documents which he is called uix)n to 
examine. 

An audited and certified balance sheet, although 
perfectly true as to matters of fact, may neverthe- 
less be false as to matters of opinion, ^g. stock, 
book debts, goodwill, ikc.; and it is a significant 
fact that some of the most notorious cjises of falsi- 
fication of balance sheets have related to matters 
of opinion, as to which the auditors could not 
strictly be held responsible. 

A balance sheet may be false by understating 
the amount of^ liabilities or by overstating the 
value of the assets. An understatement of lia- 
bilities would ordinarily involvi' the ofni.sHion of 
entries in the books of account, as whore a ix^rson 
is liable in damages to another person and fails to 
enter vhe amount ol such liability in his books; 
or where bills of exchang(3 havi' been negotiated 
and dishonoured and the lia))ility to the holder 
is omitted. 


VALUATION OF STOCK 


One of the most important items in the accounts 
and on the assets side of a balance sheet of ahy 
trading concern is the stock-in-trade. (Bee also 
other chaiiters of this Part.) According to the 
method valuing this item the profits of a busi- 
ness may be shown to be great or small and the 
balance sheet favourable or unfavourable. A 


simple example will suffice to prove the truth of 
this statement. Let us suppose that a man starts 
business wiili st^ck of the value £100 and buys 
goods at a <‘ost of £ 300 , making £400 in all. Bup- 
j)ose jxlso that htf sells one half these goods for 
£250 — clearly his profit would be £ 50 , which 
would be shown in his trading account thus: — 


TRADING ACCOUNT (1) 


To Stock at commencement 

„ Purchases 

n Balance, being Gross Profit. 


£ 

B. 

d. 


£ 

K. 

d 

100 

0 

0 

By Sales 

250 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

II Stftck at cost price 

200 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 




450 

0 

0 


450 

0 

0 



• 

By Groas Profit 

50 ' 

0 

0 


Now, let U8 assume that, instead of Taluing hU bo overvalued to the extent of £200 and his pro- 
Stock at the end of the period at £200, he im- fits would be inflated to the same extent, as will 
properly values it at £400. His stock would thus be seen by the following 
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TRADING ACCOUNT (2) 


To Stock at commencement 

II Purchases 

It Balance, being Gross Profit.... 


£ 

«. 

d. 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

100 

0 

0 

By Sales 

250 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

II Stock 

400 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 


f 



650 

jl! 




0 

0 




By Gross Profit 

250 

0 

0 


And not only will the profit be overstated to 
the extent of £200, but the assets appearing in 
the balance sheet will be overstated in value to 
a corresponding extent, for amongst the assets 
stock-in-trade will be shown as of the value of 
£400 instead of £200. 

This kind of falsification has not, however, a 
cumulative effect as regards profit. That is to say, 
an overvaluation of stock to the extent of £200 


every year for ten years would result in a repeti- 
tion each year of a false statement of the value of 
stock on hand, but would not result in a repetition 
of a false statement of profit. For example, if we 
continue our illustration and assume that in the 
following year the purchases amount to £200 and 
half the goods were sold for £260, the profit would 
again be £60, as is shown by the following, which 
we may call our true trading account:— 


(TRUE) TRADING ACCOUNT 


To Stock at commencement, a.s per \ 

Trading Account (1) 

II Purchases j| 

M Balance, being Gross Profit 


£ 

«. 

d. 

" ■” ■ ■ 

£ 

8. 

d. 




By Sales 

! 2.^)0 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

II Stock I 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 





50 

0 

0 





450 

0 

0 


450_ 

0 

0 




By Gross Profit 

50 

0 

0 


Now, let us take the false figures and assume a^ain overvalued to the extent of £200. We then 

that at the end of the second year the stock is get the following result : — 


(FALSE) TRADING ACCOUNT 


1 . 

£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

8, 

d. 

To Stock at commencement, as per 




By Sales 

250 

0 

0 

Trading Account (2) ! 

400 

0 

0 

II Stock 

400 

0 

0 

11 Purchases 

200 

0 

0 





II Balance, being Gross Profit 

50 

0 

0 






650 

0 




0 






By Gross Profit 

60 

0 

0 




The truth is, that whatever temporary advan- 
tage a man may gain by inflating the value of his 
stock-in-trade at the end of one year, he will lose 
at the end of the next year through having to 
charge his trading account with the inflated 


amount of stock brought forwaird at the be^n- 
ning of the period, and unless the overvaluation 
is related the effect on the trading account will 
be disastrous, as is shown by the foUawing 
example:— 
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TRADING ACCOUNT 

Showipg inflated value of stock brought forward at the commencement of the period, but the 
true value brought into acKiiount at the fend of the period. 



Such an account would in the ordinary course 
of things lead to enquiries which, if pursued far 
enough, would disclose the fact that at the end of 
the previous year the stock was overvalued to the 
extent of £200, that the^ profit wa« inflated to a 
like extent arid was therefore false, and that the 
balance sheet was false by reason of the stock- 
in-trade being shown therein as of the value of 
£400 instead of £200. 

All these conseciucnces may result from a deter- 
mination to value the stock on a true basis when 
its value has been previously inflated by adopting 
a false basis, e.g, selling price instead of cost price. 


Therefore, when falsification of accounts by over- 
valuing stock-in-trade is once begiu^ there is a 
strong temptation to continue the falsification; 
and if it remains undetected there exists the 
further temptatioji to increase the inflation in 
order to show increasing profits, for the correct- 
ness of the profits shown in the accounts of a 
trading concern depends largely (and sometimes 
entirely) upon the correctness of the value at 
which the stock has been taken. In fact, tlio 
valuation of the stock may be regarded .as the 
pivot upon which rests the accuracy or otherwise 
of the profit shown in a trading account. 


POSITION OF AUDITORS 


The question may now be asked : How can the 
falsification of stock values be prevented? Before 
attempting to answer this question let us con- 
sider the auditor’s position in relation to this sub- 
ject. As already stated he is not a valuer, and he 
does not certify the value of any asset. He certifies 
that the balance sheet agrees with the books? and 
documents of the undertaking, and with the infor- 
mation Supplied to -him by responsible persons; 
and as regards all questions of value he is entitled, 
the absence of suspicious circumstances, to rely 
upon the statements made to him by tru.sted officers. 

This principle was laid down in the well-knowi^ 
ease of the Kingston Cgtton Mill Coynpany^ LutUT 
Na 2 (1896), the manager of which had deliberately 
exaggerated the quantities and values of cotton and 
yam held by the company at the end of each of 
several years. A stock book was kept to record 
the details of stock on hand at the date of each 
balance sheet. These detftls were summarized, 
and the summary was signed by the manager, The 
auditors checked the totals of the various groups 
of items on the summary, but did not check the 
accuracy of the items summarized. Upon an 
appeal against an order of Court holding the 
auditors liable to make good to the com^ny 
moneys improperly applied in payment of divi- 


dends on the faith of certain balance sheets which 
they had signed, it was held that the auditors 
were not liable. It was no part of an auditor’s 
fluty to take stock; he must rely on some other 
j^rson for the details of it, and for the materials 
to enable him to enter it at its proper value in 
the balance sheet. If the auditors had gone more 
fully ink) all^he books relating to stocks of cot- 
ton and yarn the fraud would probably have been 
discovered ; bu# the question was: Were the audi- 
tors wanting in reasonable care in not thinking it 
necessary to test the managing dirceWs returns? 
In the absence of any suspicious circumstances they 
were not. They were watchdogs, not blofxlhounds. 
They were justified in believing tried servants of 
the company, in whom confidence had been placed 
by the company, and they were not to l)e made 
liable for not tracking out ingenious and carefully- 
laid schemes of fraud where there was nothing to 
arouse their suspicion, and where such frauds re- 
mained undetected for years by the directors of 
the company. 

Therefore, in the absence of suspicious circum- 
stances, all that an auditor is bound to do, so far 
as stock values are concerned, is to obtain a proper 
certificate from the managing director or other 
trusted official of the company. But while this 
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may be sufficient to protect the auditor against strated that in certain cases it is no protecUbn 
liability should the values subsequently be proved whatever to the public against th^ fraudment 
to be false, it is oi)en to question whether it is schemes of unscrupulous persons. To aiford proper 
sufficient to protect the public against loss through protection to the public some alteration in the 
false returns. Indeed it has been clearly demon- present practice is obviously needed. 

THE COMMON CAUSE OF FRAUD 

An examination of the most notable frauds in have been much more difficult Therefore, in 
recent years will reveal one outstanding fact, viz. order to prevent frauds of this class, it would 
that they have been the result of placing too much seem that no one man should be allowed to certify 
confidence in one man, and allowing that man to year after year the value of book debts or stock- 
have absolute control over operations of an iin- in-trade, or be allowed to manipulaite uncontrolled 
portant and far - reaching character. Take, for the financial ojKirations of a group of companies, 
example, three cases within the memory of every With regard to the falsification of stock values, the 
business man, viz. the Millwall Dock, Whitaker public could be better protected from loss through 
Wright, and Measures. this kind of fr^ud if the position of auditors were 

In each of these cases too much reliance was strengthened so that they could fearles.sly refuse 
placed upon one man, with the result that a to accept the certificate of the same man for mqre 
criminal offence was committed (perhaps under than, say, three consecutive years without some cor- 
very strong temptation), which otherwise would roboration such as that of an independent valuer. 

DEFALCATIONS OF CASHIERS, ETC. 

So far we have dealt only w^ith falsification of wrould be necessary in such a case for the cashier 
accounts brought about by the manipulations of to keep his own private record of the real trans- 
persons holding highly important and responsible action, in order that he may correctly render the 
positions. There remains to be considered that customer's account, 
kind of falsification which is brought alK)ut by , 

the defalcations of cashiers, travellers, collectors, Fictitious Entries 

and bookkeepers. 

In the case of cashiers many frauds have been Even when the cashier has nothing to do with 
committed when one man has been i»ernutted to the customers’ ledger but is allowed to control 
have complete control of all records of cash re- the entries in the creditors’ or bought lodger, 
ceived and paid and to make entries in other fraud may be committed if the person is so in- 
books of account. Wliere a cashier is allowed to clinell. For example, he may enter a fictitious 
receive money and hold it for an ir^lefinitc time, purchase in the purchase book, X)08t the amount 
and use it, if necessary, to pay account.s, <kc., and to a real or fictitious account in the ledgir, make 
at the same time ha.s unrestricted access to the a fictitious payment of the amount, and misap- 
ledgers in which he may make entries, there is pri»priate the money. The books will appear to* 
ample opiK)rtunity to falsify the accounts if the be in order, the only missing document being the 
person be so mimled. ^invoice for the goods fraudulently entered as pur- 

It is easy in such circumstances for a man who cJiased; but a desperate ipan will not scruple to 
is bent on fraud to receive money from a customer, supply a fictitious invoice, 
misappropriate it, make no entry in his cash book, In either of such cases as the above the fraud 
but enter the amount to the credit of the cj^s- will probably not remain long undetected, for an 
toiner’s account in the ledger. Such a simple auditor can supply a very simple and effective 
fraud would, of course, be quickly discovered by method of testing the accuracy of the accounts 
the auditor. Suppose, however, that the circum- in any ledger in reference to which there is the 
stances are such that the cashier is in a position slightest suspicion of falsification. It is worth 
to prevent any record of the/ debt appearing in while, however, to consider by what moans the 
the ledger, or to manipulate the entries so as to falsification can be^ prevented, 
show in the customer’s account a smaller amount 

than that actually due, the misappropriation Rules for Cashiers 

would not be discovered by merely checking the 

postings from one l)Ook to another. Of course it To obviate frauds of this kind it is advisable to 
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lay down strict rules to be observed by the person 
who is responsible for keeping a proper account 
01 all cash received and paid, such as the follow- 
ing :~ 

1. Ah cash, cheques, &c., received to be forthwith 
entered in the <Ash book and paid into the bank. 

2. All receipts to be issued from a specially printed 
counterfoil receipt book. 

3. Vouchers to be ob^i^etl for all payments, if possible. 

4. All payments of iS and upwards to be made by 
cheques. 

5. All payments of sums less than £2 to be made out 
of petty cash. 

6. The pett^ cash book to be examined with the 
vouchers at least once a month, and a chc({ue drawn 
for the total amount of disbursements. 

7. All wages and salaries .sheets to be certified as cor- 

rect by a responsible person i)efore fhe payments are 
made. • 

8. The balance at the bank as shown by the cash book 
to bo periodically agreed with the balance as shown by 
the bank passbook, and m cose of di.sagreemerit a recon- 
ciliation statement to be prepared and entered in a book 
provided for the purpose. 

9. Tile cashier t<i have nothing to do with {losting to 
tihe ledgers or with the rendering of statements of 
account to cu.stomers. 


Special attention should lie given to the system 
of calculating and paying wages, so as to prevent 
iictitioua payment* to imaginary workmen. It is 
advisable to distribute the w'ork of calculating, 
checking, entering, and paying amongst several 
clerks, care being taken that the person who actu- 
ally pays the wages has had nothing to do with 
the preparation of the wages sheets. 

Petty thefts may be made by the person who 
keeps the petty cash, and it is therefore iiupor- 
tant to have a regular and effective means of 
checking the petty-covsh payments. (See Chapter 
I of this Part.) 


Defalcations of Travellers 

To prevent defalcations by travellers and col- 
ectors it is advisable that all travellers or col- 
cctors should be furnished with a list of all out- 
itanding accounts which they are to collect. At 
be same time counterfoil receipts should be pre- 
)ared and handed to each traveller or collector, 
vho at the end of the wee‘ 8 : must account for the 
•ash or return the counterfoil receipt • 

Another kind of theft is where a man employed 
n the warehouse is in league with a customer to 
vhom a larger quantity of goods is suppli<^ than 
s charged on the invoice. This can ^ ^ily pre- 
sented by a system by which the work of forward- 
ing the goods is done by persons independent of 


the selling department. In the forwarding or 
packing department the goods should be care- 
fully checked with the delivery note or invoice 
and any discrepancies should be noted, and the 
attention of a responsible person drawn to the 
fact 

In retail businesses thefts sometimes oc.cur, and 
owing to the multiplicity of transactions are often 
difficult to detect. Indeed, sometimes this kind 
of peculati(>u defies detection, and the only remedy 
is to discharge the whole staff in a jiarticular de- 
partment. An ca.sy method of fraud is to sell an 
article, receive the money over the counter, make 
out the bill for a smaller amount, pay in the 
smaller amount and appropriate fhe difference. 
Where no change is required Oy the cii.stomer he 
will not wait for the bill, and in the absence of 
proper sujKirvision this kind of theft may continue 
for some time without detection. To avoid fraud 
of this kind it i.s necessary to have every bill 
initialled at tlie time, so as to render falsification 
both difficult and ii:ky. 

Internal Check System 

In all businesses it is advisable to adopt a 
system of internal check. An internal check is 
that part ot the organization of bookkeeping 
which provides for a regular and systematic check 
on the accuracy of the financial records so as to 
secure the speedy detection and rectification of 
errors, and at the same time minimize the possi- 
bility fraudulent entries being made, 
f The following are some of the rules which 
should be observed:-— 

1. All ciiMh received Hhould l)e paid into the bank daily, 
and all pjiyments other than petty cash payments (which 
should bo kept on the imprest aysteni) should be made 
by cheques. ^ 

2. The cashier should not be allowed to make entries 
in the ledgers. 

3. The balance at the bank as per the bank passbook 
should be regularly agreed with the cash hook, and a 
re<X)i.ciliation .statement prepared when ne^msary. 

4. All postings to the ledgers .should be called over 
daily, if possible, by clerks who have not mode any of 
the entries. 

%. All invoices should be compared with the orders 
and goods received books, and initialled by the manager. 
The calculations and totals will then be checked in the 
obice before the invoices are entered in the purchases 
book. 

6. The calculations on all invoices sent out should first 
be chocked by the entering clerk before being entered in 
the sales l)ook. 

7. All ledgers should be rendered self-balancing, and 
the ledgers should be periodically checked by means of 
the summary books or test journals. 



CHAPTER X 


THE INVESTIGATION OF ACCOUNTS 

Introductory — The Introduction of a Partner — The Actjuisition of a Business — The Cbn version of a Business*- 
Suspected Fraud — Claims for Compensation — The Palling off or Loss of Trade. 


, INTRODUCTORY 


The scope and method of an investigation of 
accounts must largely depend upon the nature of 
the business whose accounts are to be investigated 
and the objects of the investigation. An exami- 
nation of accounts with the object of ascertaining 
the existence or absence of fraud would not l:>e 
conducted on the same lines as one designed to 
test the accuracy or otherwise of alleged profits, 
nor would the method of enquiry suitable to a 
very large retail establishment be appropriate to a 
purely financial business. ^ 

It is necessary, therefore, to consider this subject 
in relation to the various purposes for vdiich in- 
vestigations are usually conducted, and for the 
purposes in view trading concerns iftay be taken 
as furnishing the m^t common anjl therefore the 


most useful examples. At the same time special 
points in relation to undertakings of a non-trading 
character will be dealt with. 

The events which most frequently give rise to 
the necessity for an iiwestigation of accounts are 
as under : — 

1. The introduction of a partner. 

. 2. The acquisition of a business. 

3. The conversion and sale of a business to a 
limited company. 

4. Suspected fraud. 

5. Claims for compensation for the removal of a 
business. 

6. The falling oflf or loss of trade. 

It will be convenient to consider separ«|^ly the 
methods to be adopted in each case. 


^HE INTRODUCTION OF A PARTNER 


There are, of course, many cases in which the 
relations between the proprietors of a business 
and a prospective partner are such as to render 
any investigation of accounts unnecessary. Tfco 
proposed partner may, for example, be a near re- 
lative of one of the proprietors, or he may have 
been associated with the management of the busi- 
ness for many years. 

On the other hand, there are^numerous cases in 
which the proprietors of a business and a prospec- 
tive partner are complete strangers, and in which 
an independent investigation of accounts on behalf 
of the proposed partner is not merely advisable, 
but, in the majority of (ases, is absolutely essen- 


tia] if disappointments and financial losses are to 
be avoided. An unsuspecting and inexperienced 
person who possesses capital can easily lose every 
penny of it by entering into partnership ..with a 
stranger or strangers, unless he takes the precau- 
tion to secure the devices of a competent ac- 
countant to investigate and report upon the 
finaficial position and prospects of the business. 

Very glowing indeed are the statements some- 
times made in order to tempt the unwary stranger, 
who is often liable to be too favourably imprest 
with showy appearances, such as a well-furnished 
office, busy cierks, dx. To convince him that every- 
thing is perfectly bom Jide and in order the books 
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of account are produced, and he is invited then and 
th^ to satifify himself that the business is all that 
it IS represented to be. In the majority of cases 
It would be very diflScult, if not impossible, for 
anyone to arrive at a sound and satisfactory con- 
elusion as to tlfe financial position of a business 
by an inspection of books during the space of a . 
few minutes. It often happens, however, that 
the mere offer of inspection, accompanied, as it 
usually is, by a great Show of frankness, achieves 
its^ object, and the stranger without further en- 
quiry or independent advice enters into arrange- 
ments which ^ nine cases out of ten he very soon 
regrets. 

It has been seen elsewhere that there are now 
two kinds of partnerships, viz.: (1) General part- 
nerships^ (2) Limited jmrtnerships. (See Part III, 
Chapter IIL) 

It is important to remember the distinction be- 
tween the two kinds. A general x^^i-rtuership is 
one which consists of persons whose liability for 
the debts and obligations of the firm is unlimited. 
A limited partnership is one which consists of one 
or more general partners whose liability is un- 
limited, and one or more limited partners whose 
liability is limited to the amount of caxntal contri- 
buted by them. A person may, therefore, under 
the Limited Partnership Act, 19()7, contribute 
capital to a firm and receive a share of the profits 
without being liable for the debts and obligations 
of th(' firm beyond the amount of his contribution. 
A limited partnership must, however, be registered 
with the Registrar of Companies, otherwise it will 
be deemed to be a general partnershi]) and every 
limited partner a general partner. 

A limited partner may not take part in the 
management of the business, and if he receives 
back dbrectly or indirectly any part of his capital, 
he is liable for the debts and obligations of the 
firm to the extent of the amount withdrawn. 

An investigation on behalf of a prospective 
partner involves not only an examination of ac- 
counts in order to ascertain the facts concemin^^ 
the financial position a«id prospects of the business, 
but also a careful consideration of the objecte of 
the proposed partnership, and how far those objecte 
are likely to be achieved if the partnership is 
enter^ into. Indeed these objects must bo con- 
sidered concurrently with any investigation of ac- 
counts that may be made. 

The Objects of Securing a Partner 

The reasons for seeking a partner are various, 
but for present purposes we may assume that the 
objects are one or both of the following:— 

(1) To obtain further capital; 


(2) To secure the services of the prospective 
partner. 

If the object is merely to secure further capital, 
the investigation should be directed towards ascer- 
taining how much of the further capital is required 
to pay off existing, and perhax)s pressing, liab.lities 
and how much will be available for developing 
and extending the business. 

The mere fact that capital is required to meet 
pressing liabilities may be favourable or unfavour- 
able according to circuraatances. A man may com- 
mence business with a .small amount of capital; 
the business may grow out of proportion to the 
capital originally invested, and, owing to the fact 
that he is obliged to give longer credifcthan he him- 
self can obtain, he may gradually get behind with 
his payments and his creditors may become ini- 
I)atient. In .sucli circumstances the business may 
be quite sound and in a condition to justify the 
introduction of fresh capital, which may not only 
strengthen the finances of the business, but enable 
the prop^ic^p^s to secure Injtter terms as to prices 
and discounts. 

On the other hand, the finances of a business 
may have got into a bad state as the result of bad 
trade, mismanagement, <kc., and even if the pressing 
liabilities were met the business would x>6rhaps 
still remain in an unsound condition. 

When the object is to obtain fresh capital for 
the purposes of developing and extending the busi- 
ness, it will be necessary to consider w'hother the 
position and character of the business are such 
that it is capable of being develox)ed, and whether 
tjie capital sought is sufficient for the purposes of 
such development. The ascertained profits from 
year to year will show whether the business is a 
growing one or otherwise. If the profits are 
increasing, the question will arise as to whether 
the probable rate of increase is sufficient to 
justify the intfoduction of the additional capital 
required. 

if the objects of the proposed partnership are 
not only to obtain capital but also to secure the 
services of the prosi^ctive partner, care must be 
taken to ascertain that the (lualifications and eX' 
perience of the latter are such as will enable him 
to take a useful and prominent part in the manage- 
ment and control of the business. It is a risky 
thing for a man to undertake active partnership in 
a business of which he knows practically nothing, 
for in that case he risks not only the loss of his 
capital but also the loss of his self-respect, since 
he may become a nonentity in a concern in which 
he has a considerable sum at stake. It is a com- 
mon pretext of those possessed of a small or effete 
business to offer a salaried position to secure capi- 
tal. In such cases there is rarely any need for a 
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partner, nor scope for his abilities if he have any 
—it is money alone that is wanted. 

The Scope of the Investigation 

The investigation of the accounts should gene- 
rally cover a period of four or five years— assum- 
ing the business to have been so long established. 
The trading and profit and loss accounts and 
balance sheets should be carefully tested for the 
purpose of ascertaining — 

(а) That ail the purchases have been entered in the 
books and brought to account. 

(б) That all the sales recorded in the books are genuine. 

(c) That all /he expenses of carrying on the business 
have been correctly entered and charged against the 
profits. 

(d) That the stock-in-trade has been regularly taken 
on a sound and consistent basis. 

(c) That proper allowances have been made for the 
depreciati^^n in value of fixed assets such as leases, plant, 
machinery, fixtures, furniture, &c. 

(/) That the book debts are genuine and are likely to 
be recovered. 

(^) That assets such as goodwill, patents, copyrights, 
&c., are valued on some reasonable basis, and are not 
shown in the balance sheet at fictitious or arbitrary 
valuations. 

Other matters may call for investigation accord- 
ing to circumstances, but the above ix)ints may 
serve as an indication of the general character of 
the principles to be followed. 

The Real Tests of Accuracy ^ 

It is important to remember that the bare fact 
that books of account are arithmetically correct^ 
in so far that they are capable of b^ng balanced 
to a penny, is not conclu.sive evidence that they 
contaip a full and correct record pf all the facts 
which ought to be recorded, or that they do not 
contain false entries. Therefore, in the conduct 
of an investigation one must look beyond mere 
arithmetical accuracy, which is not inconsistent 
with falsity of fact. The real tests are to be found 
in the answers to the questions: — 

1. Is all that is recorded true? 

% Is all that is true recorded? * 

These questions refer not only to entries of trans- 
actions which are matters of fact, but also to entries 
of values of assets, which are generally matters of 
opinion. 

If a man purchases £100 worth of goods for his 
business and pays for them out of private sources, 
and omits to record in the books of his business 
either the purchase of the goods or the payment 
of the money, the effect will be to show a fictitious 


profit at the end of the period. If the value of the 
goods is duly entered in the books either as sV>ck 
or as a sale, the whole amount so entered will be 
brought to credit as profit* since there will be no 
entry on the other side of the account relating to 
the cost of the goods. Here we liave an example 
of an unrecorded fact which does not affect the 
balancing of the books, but materially affects the 
financial results as disclosed thereby. There is no 
false entry, but an omissiqn to enter facts which 
ought to be recorded. 

The question naturally arises: How can such 
omissions be discovered? In the first place there 
must be reasonable ground for susp&jting that such 
entries have been omitted before embarking on a 
voyage of discovery. The usual percentage of gross 
profit on sales is well known amongst accountants 
who have to examine the accounts of various busi- 
nesses. [f in a particular case the profits appear 
to be abnormally large having regard to the char- 
acter of the business, there would be grounds for 
enquiry as to the cause; and if the enquiry pro- 
duced unsatisfactory answers there would be 
grounds for suspicion, which would lead to further 
enquiry into the system of purchasing, receiving 
delivery of, and entering goods. If the system 
was found to be such as would lend itself to the 
suppression of invoices and the omission of entries, 
the enquiry might be pursued to the extent of ask- 
ing all firms from whom goods Jiad been purchased 
to render copies of their accounts covering the 
period under investigation. This would probably 
lead to the discovery. 

Valuation of Book Debts 

Fictitious entries relating to “sales”, e.g. enter- 
ing goods as sold and charging them in tlie accounts 
of imaginary persons when, in fact, no safes have 
taken place and no goods left the premises, would 
also have the effect of inflating the apparent profits^, 
of a business, but the real nature of the entries would 
probably be discovered by examining the character 
%iid value of the book debts. In determining the 
value of book debts there a\e certain points which 
should be kept in view. Regard must be had to 
the usual terms of credit allowed ; to the length of 
time the debts have been owing; to the manner in 
which the accounts have been rendered— whether 
regularly or irregularly; to the habits of the 
debars as regards regularity of payment; to the 
character of tho balances alleged to be owing— 
whether any part of them is composed of old 
balances, disputed items, empties, discounts de- 
ducted but disallowed, <kc. Care must also be 
taken to see that the alleged debts do not repre- 
sent the value of goods sent on **sale or return”, or 
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Include trade discounts ; and if payments are made 
y loeana of Jpilla of exchange the accounts should 
w examined to see that the bills are usually met. 
It is only by a careful consideration of the financial 
habits of each debtor that the value of book debts 
can be fairly estimated. The genuineness or other- 
wise of the book debts depends partly on the bami 
Ji^ chapter of the entries of sales, but not en- 
tirely, since the sales may have been correctly 
entered but the debts may be irrecoverable owing 
to the financial misfortunes of the debtors. 

Various patters for Investigation 

Expenses are often paid out of private moneys, 
or passed through the books and charged to Draw- 
ings Account instead of to Profit and IjOss Account. 
Stock is sometimes taken at cost jwico at the be- 
ginning of a period and at selling price the end 
of the period, thus showing a prolH< which has not 
been made. This could be detected by comparing 
stock items and prices with invoices. The omis- 
sion to allow for the depreciation of fixed assets 
would bo prirtux. facie evidence that the assets were 
overvalued in the accounts, [terns such as good- 
will are sometimes valued at arbitrary figures in 
order to show an improved financial position. The 


value of goodwill, if it exists, can only be assessed 
in the light of definite information as to the nature, 
position, and profits of a business. If a prospec- 
tive partner is asked to make a payment on account 
of his share of the goodwill, an investigation con- 
cerning its value will usually be made. (As to 
Goodwill, sec other references in this Book.) 

* Goodwill may have been created by; (1) per- 
sonal skill and influence ; (2) securing a monopoly 
either as to the phu?e of business or as to the 
articles produced ; or (3) acipiiring a good reputa- 
tion as regards the quality and price of goods sup- 
plied. Goodwill is usually valued on the basis of 
tho average profits for a term of from three to five 
years; but when the goodwill is basvd upon per- 
sonal skill and influence, as in the case of a doctor 
or other professional man, the value will depend 
ujion how far the change of proprietorship is likely 
to affect the amount of business. 

In reporting to a client the result of an investi- 
gation such as that outlined aV>ove, care .should bo 
taken to state clearly tiu? matters which have been 
enquired into, the general method of enquiry, and 
the results. The reiK)rt should as a rule conclude 
with an opinion as to whether the business pro- 
posed is to be rccouinicnded or otherwise, and it 
should, of course, be ^signed and dated. 


THE ACQUISITION OF A BUSINESS 


An investigation on behalf of a prospective pur- 
chaser of a business will closely follow the lines of 
that already described. Apart from the examina- 
tion of the books of account, enquiry should be 
made a.s to the proprietor’s reasons for desiring to 
sell the business, and as to whether the proposed 
purchaser possesses such knowledge and experi- 
ence as %re likely to enable him to carry on the 
business successfully. These points are obviously 


platters of common sense rather than matters of 
account. 

^hould a purchase of the business be decided 
ujicn, care must be taken to have a purchase agree- 
ment jiroperly drawn up by a solicitor, in order 
that tho pnirhaser may be put into legal pos- 
session of alW/hat he intended to buy, and that he 
may lie protected from any attempt to deprive 
him of the gooilwil] of the business. 


THE CONVERSION OF A BUSINESS 


The conversion of a business and sale to a 
limited company may not involve any change in 
the management of the business, but it will in- 
volve a change in the proprietorshiri, for although 
the original owners of a business may acquire all 
the shares in the company*and may continue to 
manage the business, they can no^ longer be# re- 
garded as the proprietors of the business, since the 
company which has acquired it is a separate entity 
distinct from the persons who are its shareholders. 

There are two kinds of limited companies, viz.; 
(1) Private companies; (2) Public companies. (See 
Part III, Chapter IV.) 


While the great advantage of converting a busi- 
ness into a limited company is the limitation of 
the liability of the shareholders, there are many 
otJer advantages, the chief of which is that the 
title of the company to the business and property 
is not affected by any changes in the ownership of 
the shares. 

An investigation of the accounts of a business 
with a view to its sale to a company will be 
directeil to ascertaining the nature and amount 
of the liabilities and assets and the amount of the 
average profits over a period of some years. The 
price of the goodwill is usually ba^ on the 
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amount of the average profits, and in arriving at 
profits certain items which may have been charged 
in the Profit and Loss Accounts are usually added 
to the net profits shown in such accounts. These 
items are not regarded as proper charges against 
revenue, but are in the nature of capital charges, 
e.g. interest on loans, interest on capital, partners* 
salaries, income tax, or capital losses, e.g. loss on 
sale of old machinery, plant, etc. 

The method of converting a private firm into 
a limited company has been treated in Part III, 
Chapter IV. 

The values of the various items of property and 
assets to be taken over by the company must be 
agreed uponf and the purchase price fixed. The 
purchase price to l)e paid by a com])any generally 
includes a sum for goodwill. All these matters 
are then embodied in the form of an agrtiement 
between the vendors and the company, or a 
nominee api)ointed to act for the company i>end- 
ing its formation. 

The agreement having been entened into, the 
necessary entries will be made in the books of the 
company recording the facts relating to the pur- 
chase of the business, and the vendors* books will 
bo closed. 

The closing of the vendors* books and the open- 
ing of new books on behalf of the comj)any must 
be treated as two distinct and indei)endeiit opera- 
tions. 

The closing of the vendors* books will be effected 
as follows - 

1. A Realization Account will be opened. This ac* 

f 


count will be debited with the assets to be transferred, 
and the various accounts of assets will hi credited! 

2. An account will be opened in the name of the pur- 
chasing company. This account will be debited with 
the purchase price of the assets acquired by the company, 
and the Realization Account wiU be <i*edited. 

3. If the liabilities are to be taken over by the pur- 
chasing company, the total amount thereof will be trans- 
ferred to the credit of the company’s account, which 
will then show the net amou|\t duo from the company. 

4. The Realization Account, after being charged with 
the expenses, will show on balance the profit or loss on 
realization, and such Imlance will be transferred to the 
credit or debit of the vendors’ persondt accounts in the 
pix)portion3 agreed upon between them. 

5. Accounts of assets received in consideration of the 
sale to the company will be opened and debited with the 
appropriate amounts, the purchasing company’s account 
being credited. * 

6. The cash, shar^** Jebentures, Ac., in hand or received 
from the companj^ will be distributed in agreed propor- 
tions amongst the vendors, whose accounts will be debited 
therewith and closed. 

The opening of the purchasing company's books 
will be effected as follows : — 

1. An entry will be made in the company's Journal 

debiting accounts for the various assets acquired, includ- 
ing goodwill, crediting accounts for the liabilities taken 
over, and crediting the vendors* account with the agreed 
purchase price, ^ 

2. The vendors' account will be debited with the cash, 
shares, debentures, Ac., paid and issued in satisfaction of 
the purchase price, and accounts of cash, shares, deben- 
tures, Ac., will be credited. 


SUSPECTED FJJAUD 


The inetluKi of conducting an infestigation of 
accounts with the obiect of discovering fraud will, 
of course, depend upon the special Arcumstances of 
each case and the character of the fraud susixjcted. 


Fraud will generally relate to cash, cash abides or 
goods, and the usual methods of tracking fraud of 
thi^ kind are dealt with under “Falsification of 
Accounts**. (See Chapter IX of this Part.) 


CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 


An investigation of accounts with the object 
of formulating a claim for compensation for 
removal of a business from one place to another, 
calls for the exercise of judgment and experience 
as well {IS a thorough knowledge of accounts. The 
claim will be based on— 

(а) Actual expenses of removal. 

(б) Losses incurred by reason of the compulsory 

sale of stock, leases, fixtures, <kc. 

(c) Loss of beneficial interest. 

The accounts of the btiainess for the previous 
three or four years wil^ require examination for 


the purpasc of ascertaining the value of the 
beneficial interest, which will be based upon the 
average net profits for a period of three or more 
years according to circumstances. 

The actual expenses of removal will be ascer- 
tained from the removal accounts. They will 
include all wages and other expenses incurred 
during removal. 

To ascertain the loss on the sale of stock, stock 
should be taken on the nsu^ basis of valuation 
before the compulsory sale begins. The loss will 
then be represented by the total amount of the 
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■ diference between the stock values and the sums 
actually realised. 

The loss on the sale of the lease will be repre- 
• sented by the value at which it stands in the 
bwks. To this value 10 per cent is usually added. 

The loss on fixtures will be represented by their 
pook values less any sums received on account 
thereof. 


To these losses an additional sum may be 
allowed as compensation for the compulsory sale 
of the premises. 

The necessary information having been ascer- 
tained, a form of claim will be prepared showing 
the natim) and amount of each separate item and 
the total amount of the claim. 


THE FALLING OFF OR LOSS OF TRADE 


The reason for the falling off or loss of trade 
may be traceable to various causes, of which the 
following may be mentioned : — 

1. Unfavourable weather. 

2. Changes of fashion. 

3. Errors of judgment nn the matter of goods 

purchased. ^ 

4. Change of local condition; 

Those are matters which can be discovered without 
any special investigation of accounts. They may 
l)c regarded as both real and apparent causes. 

There are sometimes, however, instances in 
wliich a falling off of trade takes place without 
any apparent cause, and in siicii cases it is neces- 
sary to investigate very carefully the internal 
organization of the business, particularly with 
regard to the methdll of recording purchases and 
sales, and the method of taking and valuing stock. 

The chief points are 

1, To see that all goods delivered are entered 
in the accounts whether the invoices are 
“dated forward” or not. 


2. To see that all sales are properly entered in 

the books whether they are sold “forward” 
or not, • 

3. To see that the stork i.s taken on the same 

basis of valuation at the beginning and 
eml of each period. 

“Dating forward” means selling and deliver- 
ing goods on a certain date, e.g. 5 December, and 
dating the invoice as If the sale and delivery 
had not taken [dace until some later date, e.g. 
5 February. 

Sj)ecial attention should be given to the system 
of forwarding goods sold, since it is possible undci 
a defective system for goods to be delivered but 
not entered in the books as a result of colltision 
Ijetween employees and outside people. Under 
a sound system no goods would be allowed to 
leaver the jiremises without proper authority issued 
from the forwarding department, which will re- 
ceive from the entering nx)m a list of the goods to 
})C forwarded— -such list being a copy of that from 
witch the invoice will be made out and passed 
through the books of account. 
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INSOLVENCY, BANKRUPTCY, ETC. 

Introductory— Private Arrangementa— Bankruptcy Statement of Affairs-^oi^)ame8’ Liquidation— Realization 
and Distribution — Reconstruction of Companies. 


INTRODUCTORY 


An insolvent in England has been described 
as— 

(1) A man whose liabilities exceed his assets; 
and— 

(2) A man who is unable to discharge his debts 
and obligations as they become due. 

The term is used in the latter sense for com- 


mercial purposes, and when a trader is in this 
position he cannot long continue business. Two 
alternatives are possible: he may either make a 
private arrangement with his creditors or he may 
have his affairs dealt with Under the machinery 
of the Bankruptcy Acts. (See also as to English, 
Scots, and Irish law, Fart III, Chapter XL) 


PRIVATE ARRANGEMENTS 


If a trader whose affairs become involved decides 
to effect a private arrangement witB his creditors 
he usually calls them together for the purpose of 
laying his financial position befofe them and pro- 
pounding a scheme for the payment or part pay- 
ment of the debts. This step is only taken as a 
last resource to avoid bankruptcy when it is evident 
that it is not possible to continue trading. A course 
frequently adopted is to propose an assignment of 
the debtor's property to a trustee on liehalf of the 
creditors, with the view of realizing the assets j^nd 
distributing the proceeds jrro raUi amongst the 
creditors. The document by which such an arrange- 
ment is made is known as a Deed of Arrangement 
and requires registration. Its execution amounts 
to an act of bankruptcy. With the view of prevent- 
ing bankruptcy proceedings it is the practice to 
get as many cTeditors as possible to become parties 
to the deed. 


At the meeting at which the position is placed 
before the creditors a statement of theE^ debtor's 
assets and liabilities is presented. There is no 
oUIgation on the debtor to present the statement 
in any particular form, and it is sometimes merely 
an ordinary Balance Sheet. It is, however, gene- 
rally in a form known as a Statement of Affairs 
similar to that which has tb be filed in bankruptcy 
proceedings. (See p. 222.) Here it may be re- 
marked that in the event of a Balance Sheet in 
the usual form being produced at a meeting of 
creditors called to consider a scheme, full infor- 
mation should be obtjained of all charges held by 
creditors on assets included in the Bdance Sheet 
and of any other debts which may have to be paid 
in full This information is necessary in order 
that the ordinary creditors may know the amount 
of the unsecured debts and what firee assets there 
are to meet 
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BANKRUPTCY STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS 


When the second alternative of bankruptcy ia 
^opted^ by the djbtor or is forced upon him by 
hi8 creditors it becomes his duty to lodge with the 
Official Receiver a statement of his affairs as at 
the date of the Receiving Order, as fully explained 
in Part III, phapter XI. The statement comprises 
various schedules, all of which are summarized 
on a front sheet, which is known as the State- 
ment of Affairs. In some respects it resembles a 
Balance Sheet, Aut there are important i)oints of 
difference, the chief of which are — 

1. That the assets are valued for immediate realization, 


and not on the ordinary basis of a continuing busi- 
ness; 

2. That assets charged to creditors are not included 

amongst the general assets; 

3. That the creditors are divided into classes, those 

whose claims havo to be paid in priority to other 
creditors being seimrately shown. 

The method of pieparing a Statement of Affairs 
may fierhaps best be illustrated by setting out 
the position of a trader in the form of a Balance 
yiieet and of a Statement of At^j^irs respec- 
tively:— 


BALANCE SHEET 


OF Wm. Brown at 31 T>KeKMHKK, 11)13 


LiabiUtieg 


Sundry Creditors, viz.: 

On Ojicii Accounts JC2478 10 

11 Bills Payable 1516 4 


Bank Overdraft 

Outstanding Creditors for Rent, &c. 


39W4 

913 

94 


« U. 


14 

7 

6 


Note —Brown had discounted bills for £500 
on which he is contingently liable as indorser. 

4 


5032 [ 


a I 4 


.•I 

Oa.sb in ha Ilf 1 
Sundry DkbtoRs, \iz. : 
On Bills HeocDabli^ ... 
ti Open Acci Mints . ... 

Business P»’emi.sea ^subject 
to mortgage) 

Capital Aocount: 

Drawings 

Los.s on Trading as per 
Profit and Losjs Ac- 
count 


L^sh Capital on 1 Janu- 
^ary, 1913 






K 

d 




7 ‘ 

1 

8 

3 

£250 

0 

0 

1 



1968 

10 

0 

2218 

10 

Q 








2000 

0 

0 

£300 

0 

1 

Oi 

1 



1.506 

10 

1 

1 

j 



£1806 

10 

1 

1 




1000 

0 

1 

0| 

800 

10 

1 







5032 

i 8 

4 




1 

1 




'Bhis position would be stated in Statement of 
Affitir^ form f-s shown on p. 222. 

Comparison of Sheet and 

Statement of Affairs 

It will be observed that in the Statement of 
Affairs there are two cash columns on the liabili- 
ties side, ope for the gross amounts of the liabilities 
of all kinds, and the other® for sums which are 
expected to result in claims against the free assgjta 
in any distribution to creditors. This arrangement 
brings out clearly one of the chief objects of the 
statement, viz. that it shall show creditors what 
amount is expected to be available to meet their 
claims after making •provision for creditors who 
hold security by way of charges on the assets, and 


for tho.'^e creditors to whom the Bankruptcy Acts 
give priority of payment. The gross liabilities in 
the stfiteinent exceed those in the balance sheet 
M)y £500 by reason of the contingent liability 
on discounted bills being included at the full 
amount. 

Dealing with the items, tlie bank overdraft ranks 
as ^ fully secured claim by reason of a mortgage 
of the premises having l)een given to the bank as 
.security. A.s the premises are estimated to be 
worth £1600, while the overdraft isonly £943, Is. 8<f., 
the bank is fully secured and will not rank against 
the free assets in competition with the other credi- 
tors. If the premises had been valued at anything 
less than the amount of the overdraft the bank 
would have been shown as a partly secured credi- 
tor, and the difl'erence between the amount of the 
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STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS of Wiluam Bbowk as at 31 Dbckmbeb, 1913 


Gross 

Liabilities. 


£ 

3994 

943 


500 


94 


5.532 ! 8 4 


liabilities. 


Unsecured Creditors 

Fully Secured Creditors £943 7 8 

Estimated Value of Se- 
curity, viz. Mortgage 
on Busiuess Premises 1500 0 0 

Estimated Surplus to 
contra £ 556 12 4 

Partly Secured Creditors : : 

Estimated Value of Se- 
curity ; t 

Balance Estimated to rank for Divi- 
dend 

Liabilities on Bills discounted other 
than the Debtor’s own Accep- 
tances, viz.: 

On Accommodation 

Bills ; : 

It other Bills as 
Indorser or * 

Drawer £500 0 0 

Of which it is expected will rank for 
Dividend 

Contingent Liabilities 

Creditors for Rent, Rates, Taxes, &e. 

Wages payable in full : 

Deducted contra £94 6 0 


Expected to 


xpected 

Bank. 


£ 

3994 


100 


4094 14 8 


Assets. 


I Estimated to 
Produce. 


Property, viz.: 

Cash at Bankers 

Cash on hand 

Stock-in-tarode (cost £ ).. 

Machine^ 

Trade Fixtures, 

Other Property, viz 


Book Debts, viz.: ^ 

Good 

Doubtful £1000 0 0 I 

Bad 95 15 0 


£1095 15 0 


Estimated^ produce 

Bills of IgV^^nge on hand available 

as Assets 

Surplus from Security in the hands 
of Fully Secured Creditors 


Deduct Creditors for Rent, Rates, 

Taxes, &c., per contra 

Amount available to meet Unse- 
cured Creditors 

Deficiency explained in Deficiency 
Account 


7 

872 


250 

250 

556 

1986 

94 


1842 

2252 

4094 


14 8 


overdraft and the value of the premises would hive 
been entered in the “ Estimated to Rank ” column 
as representing the unsecured portion of the bankas 
claim. 

The liability of £600 on Bills of Ei:change isS the 
face value of bills of which the debtor is not the 
acceptor, but which have come to*him in ordinary 
course of business and which he has discounted. 
As he has endorsed them he is liable upon them 
in the event of dishonour by the acceptor. It is^ 
anticipated that the acceptor of one of the bills 
for £100 will fail to pay. This will result in a 
claim on the debtor, and the amount is accordingly 
entered in the “Estimated to Rank” column./: If 
the debtor were a party to any accommodation bills 
they would be entered here. 

The heading of “Contingent Liabilities” is pro- 
vided for such items as guarantees and calls on 
partly paid shares which may result in claims 
against the assets. 

Rent recoverable by distress, rates, taxes, wages, 
and salaries are, subject to certain conditions, en- 
titled to priority of payment out of the assets not 


specifically charged to secured creditors. They 
are not, therefore, shown in the “Estimated to 
Rank” column, but are deducted in full from the 
total of the free assets. 

Of the ivssets shown in the Balance Sheet, the 
premises have l)een dealt with under the head of 
Fully Secured Creditors, being valued at £1600 ^ 
against £2000 in the Balance Sheet. The other 
assets aro summarized under their appropriate 
headings, and are valued at the amounts they are 
estimated to produce on* immediate realization. 
The surplus estimated to result from the sale of 
the premises after satisfying the bank overdraft is 
included as being available for the other creditors. 

From the total of the assets the preferential 
creditors are deductedc leaving an amount available 
for^the ordinary unsecured creditors. The diflfer- 
ence between this amount and the unsecured claims 
is the amount of the deficiency of assets to meet 
liabilities. 

The reason why this deficiency has arisen has 
to be explained in a “Deficiency Account” whi^ 
is attached to the Statement of Affaire* Let it be 
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^umed that Brown started in business on 1 I 
Janimry, 1913, with a capital of £1000. The I 


Deficiency Account compiled upon the basis of 
the above figures would appear as follows: — 


DEFICIENCY ACCOUNT 


Excess of Assets ^ver Liabilities on 1 

January, 1918 (i.e. Capital) 

Net Probt (if any) arising from carrying 

on business 

Income or Pro6t from other sources 

Deficiency as per StatemAt of Affairs . . . 


£ 

«. 

d. 


£ 


d. 




Excess of Liabilities over Assets on 1 




1000 

0 

0 

January. 1933 







Net Loss (if any) arising from carrying 







on business as per Balance Sheet 

1506 

10 

1 




Bad Debts (i.e. i:i095, fm £250)... 

815 

15 

0 

2252 

5 

1 

Ex|)en8es incurred since 1 January, 1913, 







other than trade expenses, viz. house- 







hold exiienses (Drawings) 

300 

0 

0 




Other Losses and Expenses, viz. : 







On realization of Premises 

500 

0 

0 




ir Bill of Exchange 

100 

0 

0 

3252 

r> 

1 




32.52 

5 

1 

1 




Basis of the Statement of 
Affairs 

The btusis of the Statement of Affairs and 
Deficiency Account is the same as that of a Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Ac(;ount, viz. the Trial 
Balance. It is just as necessary to extract a Trial 
Balance from the books befoj(^ preparing a State- 
ment of Affaire as it is when making up a Balanc(3 
Sheet. There is no reasonable hope of effecting 
an agreement betwdbn the two sides of (‘ithcr docu- 


ment until the books have first been found to 
balance. It is of materuil assistance in preparing 
a StatenicnUof Affairs to draw up a Balance Sheet 
an<l a Profit and Loss Account in the usual way 
and then to transfer the items to the Statement of 
Affairs forms. By tlus means it can be ensured 
that every item in the books is brought into the 
statement, and the fact that the preparation of a 
Balance Sheet is much more familiar than a State- 
ment of Affairs will conduce to the minimizing of 
the risk of errors. 


COMPANIES^ LIQUIDATION 


In the case of the liquidation of a company it is 
only necessary to lodge a Statement of Affairs in 
those cases where an order to wind up the com- 
pany been made by the Court; but it is very 
desirable to have a Statement in the same form in 
all company liquidations. In compulsory cases 
the statement with regard to the a.ssets and liabili- 
ties of the company is prepared in the same way 
as in bankruptcy, except that there is an addi- 


tional item on the assets side for the estimated 
realizable value of any unpaid calls on shares, 
and an additional item on the liabilities side for 
del>enture bidders whose claims are deducted in 
full from the assets in the same way as pre- 
ferential crediflbrs. There is also an aiiditional 
section to the statement relating to the share 
capihil, which is stated in the manner shown on 
p. 224. 


REALIZATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The methods of appointment of trustees and 
liquidators are dealt with in Part III, Chapters 
XI and IV. As soon as the appointment is com- 
pleted the trustee or liquidator pr^eeds to rAlize 
the assets. The only account which it is strictly 
necessary for him to keep is a Cash Account Row- 
ing his receipts and payments, but it is desirable 
to open accounts for the various assets shown in 
the Statement of Affairs and for his several heads 


oi^xpenses, as this will facilitate the preparation 
of the final statement which has to be sent to 
creditors. A periodical survey of the accounts 
will also ensure that the realization of all the 
assets receives constant attention. 

Distribution 

If it is possible to realize all the property speedily 
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it is the duty of the trustee or liquidator to pay 
the expenses and distribute the amount available 
amongst the creditors at once. Befdte this can be 
done it is, of course, necessary to ascertain who 
are the creditors and what are the correct amounts 
of their respective claims. In cases of bank- 
ruptcy and compulsory liquidations the lists of 
creditors in the Statement of Affairs form the basis 
of the distribution. In other cases lists are pre- 
pared from the books and ^documents which have 
come into the possession of the trustee or liqui- 
dator, and notice is sent to any creditors who have 
not lodged their claims that they must do so by a 
certain date or they will be excludes^ from the dis- 
tribution. Advertisements are also inserted in the 
Pres.s calling ujx)!! creditors to lodge their claims, 
or to “prove” as it is termed. It is the duty of 
the trustee or liquidator to examine the claims 
and to admit or reject tlfem as he thinks fit as the 
result of his e^mination. Any creditor who is 
not satisfied with the decision may appeal to the 
Court to vary it. 

When the list of creditors entitled to |>articipate 
in the distribution has been settled, the trustee 
calculates the amount to which each is entitled 
out of the amount available and makes the distri- 
bution accordingly. All debts entitled to priority 
of jmyment before the ordinary creditors must first 
be paid in full before calculating the amount di- 
visible amongst the ordinary cijeditors. 

Returns to Contributories 

In the case of company liquidations it sometimes 
happens that there is a surplus after paying the 
expeiKses and the creditors^ claims. In such cases 
it is necessary to make a return of capital to the 
shareholders. The basis upon which this return 
is made depends largely upon the cefopany's 
Articles of Association, p)articularly when there 
more than one class of share. Preference share-^ 
holders usually, but not always, have the right to 
have theij* c<ij)ital returned in full before ordinary 
f .shareholders receive anything, and when this is 
the case any surplus must belaid to them. Further, 
if there should be any ordinary capital not called 
up or paid up the liquidator must proceed to get 
it in if it is required for the purpose of paying the 
preference shareholders in full. If necessary the 
liquidator must make % call, and he most also do 
so if some of the ordinary shares have had more 
call^ up on them thati others. This is done in 
order to adjust the rights of the shareholders 
inter se, the principle being that every shareholder 
in a particular class should' lose the same amount 
per share. This position is^best explained b^' 
means of an example:— 
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Insolvency, bankruptcy, etc. 

The exiWof the Kquidetien were £ 678 . 

oreditors amounted to £126. 
rawary creditors amounted to 4*1037. 

The share capita^ was:-- 

6^ o' ^ 1 oeoh, („Uy paid ; 

mXS n v“"^ “J*"* '"“y ?«<' ; 

^000 Ordinary shares of 41 each. 10«. paid. 
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The preference shares were preferential as to both can- 
ital and dividends. 

As tho assets were not sufticieut to enable the 
preference capital to be returned in full, the liqui- 
dator made a call of 10s. per share upon tlie 2000 
ordinary shares and the cull was jiaid up in full. 
Jlie followriunr accouiit shows how the distribution 
tvaa effected 


jc- Y . z., LTD.-8irMMABY OF LIQUIDATOR'S KKCEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 
To Proceeds of ^.saets 


Ti> Iklfince b/d * 

M Proceeds of Call of lOa. per share ( 
2000 Ordinary Shares 


' £ 

! 4681 

x 

0 

<f. 

0 

! 4681 

0 

0 

2840 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

3840 

0 

"1 

0 


By hiXpenses of Litpjidation 

•I Preferential Creel it, ors............’.’ 

ti Ord inary Credi tors ”, | ' 

II Balance c/d 

By Return of 41 per sliare to Preference 

Hhareliolders 

II Return of 2s. 4p/. per sliart on 7000 
Ortiiiiary Shares 


c 

678 
, 126 
I•10.'^7 
•2840 


4681 

3000 

840 


3810 


It was not really necessary to call up the whole 
of the lOjf. per share uncalled on the 20(X) ordi- 
nary shares, since a return of capital is made 
on them ; but havjpg regard to the fact that the 
amount not called would have been very small, 
and that some of tho shareholders might have 
failed to pay, it would not have been advisable to 
call less than 10/r. per share. 

Accounts of Trustees and 
Liquidators 

The Ilkbkruptcy and Companies Acts provide 
that trustees, both in bankruptcies and under 
^eeds of Arrangements, and liquidators in com- 
pulsory and voluntary liquidations shall render 
accounts to the Board of Trade periodically in 


prescribed forms. It is not necessary to deal with 
these accounts in detail, and it will suffice to say 
that they take tho form of suminari<^s of receipts 
and pjiyments and are on a jmiely cash basis. It 
IS also necessary fur trustees and liquidators to 
keep accounts of their trading if the business of 
the debtor or the company is carried on, and to 
account to the Board of Trade in a prescribed form 
iif resixjct of the trading. 

When the estate has been fully realized and the 
proceeds distributed the trustee or liquidator, a» 
the case ma^ be, is required to forward to each 
creditor (and shareholder in the case of a com- 
pany) a statemopt showing the re.sult of the l^ank- 
ruptcy or liquidation. These statements are in 
pre.scribed forma, and that applicable to a com- 
pany in compulsory licjuidation is shown on p. 226. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF COMPANIES 


The reconstruction of most companies takes 
place in consequence of their non-success. It is 
usually effected by the windaag up of the company 
and the sale of its assets to a new company— gene- 
rally with the same or a similar name. The scheme 
provides as a rule that the shareholders of the old 
company shall be entitled to shares in the now 
company in a stated proportion to their holding 
iff the old company, and frequently this is on con- 
dition that the shares they receive in the new com- 

VOL. VIl 


paty shall be treated as partly and not as fully 
paid up. This is often the case in such under- 
takings as mining companies which have is.yued all 
their capital and whose sliares are fully paid. The 
property may not have reached a paying stage, a 
further issue of capital is not practicable, and the 
only means by which more money can be raised to 
proceed with the development is by getting it from 
the existing shareholders, who will lose what they 
have already invested unless they agree to find tho 
• 104 
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STATEMENT SHOWING POSITION OF COMPANY AT DATE OP LIQUIDATOE’8 
APPLICATION FOE EELEASE 


Estimated to 
produce 
per Company’s 
Statement. 


ileceipts. 




To Total Receipts from 
Date of Winding - up 
Order, viz.: 

(State particulars under the 
several headings specified in the 
Statement of Affairs.) 

Cawh in hand 

Cash at Bank 

Patents 

Leasehold Premises and 

Machinery 

Stock 

Debtors 

Amounts received from 
Calls on Cimtributories 
made by the Liquidator 
Receipts per Trading Ac- 
count 

Other Receipts 


By Board of Trade and Court Fees, viz.; 

[ Fees in respect of Contri- £ t. d. 
butories, Creditors, and ! «;> 

Debtors (including Print- 
ing, Postages, and Sta- 
tionery) 33 0 0 

Percentage on £6681 Assets 

realized 284 1 tO 

Percentage on £5003 Assets 

distributed 125 16 

Audit Fee 66 16 0 

Court Fees, including £2 

Stamp on Petition 15 6 0 

Law Costs (vf Petition, hfter 
deducting £2^ Stamp on 

Petition 31 6 8 

Law Costs of Stdicitor to 

Liquidator 62 9 0 

Other Law Costs 


1 6 5681 


Shorthand Writer’s Charges 

Special Manager’s Charges 

Person appointed to assist in preparation 

of Statement of Affairs 16 

Auctioneer’s and Valuer’s Charges as 

taxed 43 

Other Taxed Costa 

Costs of Possession and Maintetlance of 

Estate 3 

Costs of notices in Gazette and Local 

Papers 3 

Incidental outlay 4 

Total costs and charges 678 


Zess : 

Payments to redeem Se- 
curities 

Costs of Execution 

Payments per Trading 
Account 


Net realizations 5681 0 [ 0 


5681 loo 


Creditors, viz.: 

£ 

B. 

5 Preferential 

126 

0 

48 Unsecured 

1087 

0 

Ist and final dividend of 
20^. in the £ on £1037. 

The estimate of amount 
expected to rank for Divi- 
dend was £946, 18s. 

Amount returned to Con- 

c 


tributories on 3000 Pre- 
ference Shares at 20s. per 
share 

8000 

0 

And on 7000 Ordinaiy 
Shares at 2s. 4|d. per 
share ^... 

840 

0 


money and come into the reconstraction. Share< receive the value of their scares in the old copy- 
holders have, of course, the ri^t to dissent and to pany, but this is usually very little. 
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Chap. Xl] 

The procedure adopted is described in Part III, 
Chapter IV. 

The entries in the books of the two companies 
record the sale and purchase of an undertaking 
in consequence of a reconstruction will best be 
understood by deans of an example, but it may 
be stated generally that the entries relating to the 


sole are very similar to those made on the winding 
up of a partnership, whilst those maclo in the 
books of the new company in relation to the pur- 
chase of the property do not differ substantially 
from those made in connection with the purchase 
of a business from an individual. 

The following is the - 


BALANCE SHEET op the X. Gold Mining Company, Ltd., at 1 December, 1913 


Capital atid HaMUtien 

£ 

i. 

d. 

Sundry Creditors 

2,650 

0 

0 

Share Capital*. 




120,000 shares of £1 each, fully paid 

120,000 

0 

0 


122,650 

0 

0 



1 



The directors laid a scheme o^ reconstruction 
before the .shareholders which provided that the 
company .sliould go into voluntary liquidation and 
that a new company .should be foniied to take 
over the assets at the price of £80,000, to be paid 
by the i.ssue to the shareholder.s of live .shares of 
£1 eacJi in the new’ company, treaUxl as being 16.s. 
per share paid up for every six fully ]uiid shares in 


AMeUi 

Property 

Development Account . 
Machinery and Plant . . . 
Profit and Loss Account 


the old company ; the new company to undertake 
to pay the liabilities of the old company and the 
ex})enses of the Ihiuidation. The scheme, was 
approved, ‘and all the shares in the new company 
were taken up by the shareholders. The agree- 
ment was duly carried out, tbe expeiise.s amount- 
ing to £500. Tlic entries in the books of the two 
companies wore as follows:— 


2fi,00( 

6 , 00 ( 

6,m 

*122,fi6( 


JOURNAL OF OLD COMPANY 


1913. 

Dec. I 31 


• « 


Realization Account 

To Property ... 

ri Development Account 

If Machinery . 

To transfer book value of as.sets.* 

New Company 

To Realization Account ... * 

For amount payable by new company in rej^pect 
of assets, liabilities, and exf>enses. 

Realization Account 

To Liquidation Expenses 

For cost of winding up old company. 

Creditors 

Liquidation Exphnskr ... •• • 

To Ne^ Company 

For amount of liabilities assumed. 

Profit and Loss Account 

To Realization Account ^ 

To transfer loss on sale of assets. 

Share Capital Account 

To Profit and Loss Account . . . ^ 

To transfer loss to shareholders. 

Share Capital Account 

To New Company •’ • • 

For value of shares in new company issued to 
shareholders in old company. 




£ 

u 

d 

£ 

6- 

li. 

Dr. 


116,000 

0 

0 









85,000 

0 

0 






26,000 

0 

0 






5,O00 

0 

0 

Dr. 


83,150 

0 

0 









83,150 

0 

0 

a 








Dr. 


500 

0 

0 




• 





500 

0 

0 

Dr. 


2,650 

0 

0 




!• 


500 

0 

0 







1 

1 

3,150 

0 

0 

Dr. 


1 

33,350 

1 

0 

0 








1 

1 

33,350 

0 

0 

Dr. 


40,000 

0 

0 









40.000 

0 

6 

Dr. 


80,000 

0 

0 









j 80,000 

0 

0 

I 
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LEDGER OF OLD COMPANY 

Realization Account 


19IA 


Dec. 


31 


To ProiM>rty 

M DevelopnicTit 

M Machincfy. 
n Iji()Ui(iatioii Kxpenbcft.. 


ii ^ 

e. 

d 

1 1018. 



£ 

«. 

d. 

85,000 

0 


Dee. 

31 

By New Company 

• 

83,160 

0 

0 

20.000 

0 

1 0 



M Profit and Loss Ac- 


33,350 

0 

0 

. 5,000 

0 

0 



cuuiii 





i 500 

0 

0 








hi 0,500 

I' ’ 


0 





116,500 

0 

0 



r 



i 






New Comp.^ny 


1013 1 

, - 

T 

£ 


d. 

1 1913 1 



£ 

8. 

d. 

Dec. 

31 

To Realization Account ... 


83,150 

0 

0 

Dec. 

31 

By Liability to Creditors 

I 













tak*n over « 


2,650 

0 

0 










II Liuuidatiolf Expenses.. 


500 

0 

0 









II 

II Capital Account 


80,000 

0 

0 





83,1.00 ' 

0 

0 





83,150 

0 

0 


1 





1 

i 






1 


Profit and Loss Account 


iin.’i 

Dec. 

t. 

31 

II 

To Balanic 

II Realization Account . . . 


£ 1 
6,650 
33,350 

8. 

0 

0 

d. 

0 

0 

1913 

Dec. 

i 

31 

By Share Capitkl Account 

i 


£ 

40.000 

8. 

0 

d. 

0 





10,000 

0 

0 





40,000 

0 

0 




i 

1 

i 





i 

1 






Share Capital^ 













































Bi 





m^j 

8. 

0 

d. 

0 

|l20,000 

0 

0 





Liquidation Expenses 


1913 



£ 

8. 

d. 

1913. 


■ " 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Dec. 

31 

To New Company 


500 

0 

0 

Dec. 

31 

By Realization Account... 


500 


0 









• 







The Property, Development, and Machinery 
accounts will be closed by transfers to the Realiza- 
tion Account, and the various creditors’ accounts 


may be closed by transfers to the new 
account # 


company s 

4 
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JOURNAL OF NEW COMPANY 


1014 



l| 76,000 

B 

d. 

1 

Jan. 

1 

Property 

Dr. 

0 

0 

! 


II 

MACHINERy 

II 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 




To Share Capital Account 






80,000 



For the amount credited iis paid up on 100,000 









shares of £l each (lOa. paid), issued in pay- 
T^ent for property and machinery acquired. 


i 




1 


II 

Cash 

Dr. 

1 

20,000 

0 

0 

1 



To Share Capital ... . . 


1 




' 20,000 



For the amount reccivetl on lU0,()00 shares at 









0 45. per share. 





i 



II 

Property Account 

Dr. 


2,050 

0 

! 0 : 

> 


1 

To Cash . . 






2,050 



For the amount paid to creditors of old company. 








II 

Phkltminary Expenses 

Dr. 


500 

0 

0 




To Cash . . . * 






1 500 



Being the amount of the liquidation exixjnaea 






i! 



of th^old company. 

\ 





ij 

ij 

li 


LEDGER OF NEW COMPANY 

Shark Capital Account 








1014 

1 

£ 

». 


• 





dan. 

1 

By l^ropcrty ' 

75,000 

0 








II 

M Machinery 

5,000 

0 








" 

M Cash 

i 

20,000 

0 


f 

J’kopertv 


10)4. ..1 

i 

1 


1 ^ 

A. 

d 



] 

■1 1 

Jan. 


^ To Share Capital 


75,000 

0 

0 




,1 


II 

II Cash (amount paid to old , 











company’s creditors).. 


2,650 

0 

0 




! 


» 

Machinery 


1914 . 



£ 

5 . 

d. 



1 ; 1 

Jan. 

1 

To Share Capital 


5,000 

0 

0 



i i I 


» 

Preliminart Expenses 





£ 

It. 

d 






1 

To Cash 


500 

0 

0 




1 











) 

|i 
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The following would be the Balance Sheet of the new company immediately after making the 
above entrieH; — 


BAIiANCE SHEET of the New X. Gold Mining Company. Ltd. 



£ 

«. 

d. 


^ • 

9. 

d. 


100,000 

0 

0 

By Property 

77,650 

0 

0 




II Machinery 

5,000 

0 

0 





II Preliminary Expenses 

500 

0 

0 





If Cash 

16,850 

0 

1 

0 


100,000 

0 

0 


*100,000 

0 

0 









The cash sho^^n in the Balance Sheet is the 
£ 20,000 received on 100,000 shares at 4 i ‘. per share, 
less the amount paid to creditors, £ 2650 , and the 
liquidation expenses, £ 500 . 

Effect of Book Entries 

The general effect of these entries iij the books 
of the ol<l company is to transfer to the Profit and 
Loss Account the loss on the sale of the property. 
The tangible assets consisting of the (;ost of the, 
proj)erty, plus the cost of development and the 
machinery, stood in the Balance Sheet at £116,000. 
Ag<iinst this there was a sum of £26.50 due to 
creditors, leaving the net assets £l 13,350. As the 
new company is to pay tf) the old company or its 
li(luidator £80,(X)0 for the property, there is a 
loss of £33,350, which is written off to the IVofit 
and Loss Account. That account already lias an 
amount of £6650 standing to its debit in res})cct 
of the accumulated loss on trading, so that thft 
total debit is £40,000, which repre.seiits the total 
loss to the shareholders in th(? old company. 
This loss is transferred to the Capi^il Account 
and n'duces the balance on that account to 
£80,000, the value of the shareli^ilders’ interest 
in the undertaking and the amount which they 
will receive in partly paid shares in the new com- 
pany. 

The real cost of the property to the mjw company 
is £ 82 , 650 , since it not only pays the f?ld conqiany 
£ 80,000 in shares, but also dischargc.s its liabilities 
to creditors. The Ihpiidation expenses of the old 
company, which arc also ])aid, might be treatedfts 
part of the cost, but the lietter course is to treat 
them a.s preliminary expenses. The cost of regis- 
tration of the new company and any other exiienses 
incurred in its formation would also be debited to 
the Preliminary Expenses Account. The Sliare 
Capital Account of the new company is credited 
with the amount treated as having been paid up 
on the 100,000 shares issued in payment of the pur- 
chase ])rice, i.e. £ 80 , 000 . The balance of £ 20,000 


received in cash is dealt with in the same wa^ 
cash received on the original issue of capital. Ac- 
counts are opened and debited with the amounts 
payable on applinjition, allotment, (kc., by the share- 
holders, and credited Share Capital Account. 
As the cash cwnes in it is entered on the debit 
side of the Cash Book and lasted to the ci-edit of 
the res])ective accounts. The net result of the en- 
tries is a debit to cash and a credif to share capital, 
and for the sake of clearness the tran.saction is 
shown in this way in the above journal entri<\s. 

So far as tlie shareholders are concerned the 
position is that they retain their interest in the 
pro[)erty, but the £] shares which they hold in the 
new company rei)resent an outlay of £1, 8«. per 
share. TJiis is because they lave received only 
five shares in the new company for every six £1 
shares in the old company, and have paid in 
jid<lition 4s. per shave on the new shares. 

Amalgamations 

The amalgamation of two or more companies in 
one undertaking may be effected for ori^f r more 
of many reasons. The companies may be prosper- 
ous or the reverse. An instance has been given 
of r<?construction in consequence of non-success, • 
and an example will now be taken fon purpose of 
illustration of an amalgamation of two flourishing 
^undertakings. An important factor to bo deter- 
mined before the amalgamation can take place is 
the value to be placed on the various assets of the 
two conecnis. In the example given it is assumed 
that the values stated in the Balance Sheets are 
agreed between the two companies. If any of the 
a.ssets appeared at mde or less than their real 
values it would be necessary to prepare an amended 
Balance Sheet showing the agreed figul'es, in order 
to arrive at the basis on Which the amalgamatidh 
shall take place. 

The Balance Sheets showji below give th4 
position of two companies, one of which was a 
manufacturing business and the other that of a 
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wholesale bouse dealing in the commodity which I to amalgamate as from the date of the Balance 
was manufactured by the first. They agreed I Sheets. 


BALANCE SHEET of Gamma k Co., Ltd., on 31 Decbmbrr, 1913 


To Share Capital 

M Creditors 

•I Profit and Lvis — Balance .... 


£ 

s 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

40,000 

0 

0 

By Freehold Property and Fit- 




7,000 

0 

0 

tings 

15,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

II Machinery and Plant 

25,000 

0 

0 




II Stock and Materials 

9,000 

0 

0 




II Debtors 

5,000 

0 

0 




II Cash 

3,000 

0 

0 

57,000 

0 

0 


o 

o 

o 

- ' 

0 





% 




BALANCE SHEET OF Delta & Co., Ltd., on 3] December, 1913 



£ 

K. 

d 


£ 

s 

d. 

To Share X>apital 

20,000 

0 

0 

By Leaachfld Premises anil 




It Creditors 

.5,000 

0 

0 

Fittings 

14,000 

0 

0 

II Reserve Fund 

f),000 

0 

0 

,1 Stock 

12,000 

0 

0 

1 1 Profit and Loss — Balance .... 

4,000 

0 

0 

It Debtors 

4,500 

0 

0 





11 Cash 

4,500 

0 

0 


3B,000 

LO 

0 


3.5,000 

,..9 

JL 












The amalgamation takes the form of a sale to a 
new company which is registered under the title 
of Gamma, Delta, and Co., Ltd., and which takes 
over the asssets and discharges the liabilities as 
from 1 January, 1914. The price is fixed* at the 
net value of the assets of the two utdertakings 
and ij^rrived at as follows: — 

Gamma & Co., Ltd.; 

Assets per Balance Sheet . . . £57,000 

Less Liabilities 7,000 

50,000 

Delta k Co., Ltd.: 

Assets per Balan^ Sheet . . . £35,000 ^ 

Less Liabilities 5,000 

£30,000 

Total Net Assets (and purchase price) £80,000 

This price is satisfied b3^tho new company issuing 

80.000 fully paid £1 shares to the shareholders of 
the two c(jnpanies, the shareholders in Gamma k 
^0. receiving 60,000 And those in Delta k Co. 

30.000 shares. The shareholders in the former 
^company, therefore, receive five shares in the 
•new company foF every four held by them in 

Gamma k Co., whilst the ^areholders in Delta k 


Co. receive three shares for every two. This re- 
presents their real interests in the respective C9m- 
^panies, since in tlie former case, in addition to the 
£40,000 capital, there were undistributed profits 
amounting to £10,000 in the form of the balance 
of the Profit and Lo.s.s Account, and in the latter 
the undivlflcd profits were also £10,000 (including 
the Reserve Fund) in addition to £20,000 capital. 

The entries^ in the books of the two companies 
to record the sale of the undertakings will be 
similar to those already shown in the case of a re- 
construction, except that instead of a loss being 
transferred to the Share Capital Accounts there is 
a profit in each case of £10,000. The entries in 
the books of the new company would follow those 
a company taking over a business in ordinary 
course, which have been shown previously and 
need not therefore be detailed. In order to keep 
the example free from complications no mention 
has hitherto been made of the expen.ses consequent 
on the winding up of the two old companies and 
the formation of the new company. These would 
be paid by the latter, and assuming that they 
amounted to £1000 the Balance Sheet of the new 
company would appear as follows:— 


ACCOUNTANCY 


(partrn 


BALANCE SHEET of Gamma, Delta, & Co., Ltd., on 1 .Tanoabt, 1914 


To Share Capital , 
II Creilitors 


1 

«. 

A 


1 £ 

•a 

d. 

80,000 

0 

0 

By Freehold and Leasehold 




12,000 

0 

0 

Premises and Fitting^... 

‘ 29;ooo 

0 

0 




M Machinery and Plant 

26,000 

0 

‘ 0 




1 , Stock and Materials 

' 21, 00® 

0 ’ 

0 




If Debtors 

9,500 

0 

0 




It Cosh 

1 Ot.^OO 

0 

0 




II Preliminary Expenses 

: 1,000 

0 

(I 

92,000 

0 

0 


j ^2,000 

0 

0 









[Continued in volume. 






